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OLIVSfR CROMWELL.- 

t 

16 * 52 — 1658 . , 

Afteii the defeat of Worcester, it is remarked by Lord 
Clarendon, all the royal and loyal party lay groveling 
and prostrate, under desolate apprehensions.* A glance 
at the position of the republican Igaders will show that 
never were such apprehensions so justly grounded, or so 
little overcharged •o 

Resistance to the great design of a republic was now 
at an end, in England, Ireland, and Scotland, In Eng- 
land, ibe avowed hostility of the levreUers had become 
as harmless as the secret machinations of the loyalists.r 
In Ireland, submission and solitude had been substituted, 
by an awful and unsparing hand, for turbulence and re- 
bellion. In Scotland, the sturdiest presbyterian had at 
last surrendered to the victorious soldiers of indepen- 
dency even the sectarian Joveliness and supremacy of 
his darling kirk. Scarcely a spot of British ground 
remained, on which, in right of a triumphant conqi^est, 
the banner of the English commonwealth did not stands 
firmly planted. 

Nor had its champions won less consideration for it 

• Tol. Vi, p. 557. 
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in distant lands.# /Through every country in Europe ^ 
they had proclaimed their purpose / and vanquished ene- 
mies on all sides bore testimony to their power. The 
^ proud Don John of Portugal lay like the humblest 
vassal at the feet of lllake; the haughty insolence of 
Spain had crawled into subservient alliance ; the Dutch 
kad surrendered tlfeir cherished title of sovereigns of the 
sea ; and, held down %y tlu‘t vigour and genius of our * 
re^uljican statesincii, the rAnaining potentates of Eu- 
rope f' stood still with aweful eye.” 

But* at the very root of such vast strength there 
lurked a mortal weakness. The govcnimjnt under 
which these results had been achieved, and by which 
alone tike frame of things was kept together, was 
avow^edly a provisi(jnal government. It rested on no 
direct authority from the people. The men wlio were 
at the head of affairs had,* by sublime talents and un- 
concpierable energy, placed thmuelves there ; but in 
continuing to hold to office by no other bond, they 
seemed to confess that the people w'ere against them. 
Daring and resolute in all things else, they fell short of 
their own liigh souls# in this. It was because in other 
things they held their personal safety to he risked alone ; 
while in this they saw some peril to* that grand design 
by which, as they fondly hoped, they were destined to 
secure the happinigss of unborn generations of their 
^ countrymen. We alone, they rea'^oned, to whom this 
gloripujs republic owes its bii*h, are lit to watch over its 
tender years. Our duty cannot be done, till we have 
taught England the practical blessings of the new sys- 
tem we have wrought. Ui[/Jer a n'public she sliall find 
herself greater than under any of her kings. Wealthy 
and secure, respected and hiinourcd, she wdll recognise 
the value and the potency of the government we have 
formed ; and, by her gratitude well repaid, we may then 
twith saffety deliver back into the hands of the people 
the authority we have wielded throughout for their 
benefit alone. 

The reasoning, up to a certain point, must possibly be 
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^ tutioRS^ such as Vane’s later cxpei<Ieftce inculcated, to 
be founded on the principles of the old, st«d in which 
should be kept, as far as it was possible, the spirit of 
those fundamental laws and usages to which they had 
been for centuries accustomed, and under which, in 
their purer shapes, they had grown m civilisatJon and 
in virtue. Assuming, on thb otjier hand, the injustice 
* of such demands, and inexpediency of granting 
them, what was the sing® security left to the new 
commonwealth, even in the midst of all its triu^mphis,? 
Nothing but the sword that had struck for them. No- 
thing but j;he force which, obtxli^nt to an iippulsc from 
without, might as readily answer to a bidding from 
within. Here lurke^l^the danger that was mrghtiest, 
because least seen. The serjient tl^at had the deadliest 
sting for the new commonwealth lay coiled and che- 
rished within iti^own bosom. Everyman in that army 
wdiich now rested, after its loftieht and last triumph, 
within a few days' march of London, should have been 
made, in his ve»y first hour of consciousness of victory, 
to feel that his sword had at lengtii become useless, for 
that higher duties awaited its gallant owner. The 
great invitation of^citipenship should have pierced like 
a trumpet into every tent — Fon have v'on the privilege, s 
of freemen. Cohe noiv, and nctivelg participate in them! 

The course of events to which o%r narrative turns, 
will present, towards the just appreciation of the va- ' 
rious great questions involved in this rnomento-.s sub- 
ject, a series of sad, though salutary, illustrations. 

Within a few hours after the news from Worcester 
reached London, soul-stirrTiig despatches from Crom- 
well wTre read from the speaker's chair to the assem- 
bled commons, and from every chapel in the vast city 
to its crowded atid excited congregation. We beat 
the enemy,” they said, from hedge to hedge^ till we 
beat them into W orccster.* The dispute was long and' 
very near at hand, and often at push of pike from 
one defence to another ... We fought in the streets of 
tlie town together for three hours’ space ; but in the end 
B S 
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we beate the ene^^ totally . . . Wc pursued him to his 
Toyal fort, wHich we took, and have beaten indeed his 
whole army . . . When we took his fort, we turned his 
own guns upon him. . . This hath been a very ‘glorious 
mercy, and as stiffe a contest for four or five houres 
as ever^ have seqpe. Both ]jpur old forces, and those 
flew raised, have behfivetl themselves with very great 
Cpurage ; and He that made*!Siem come out, made them 
williiig to fight fOr you ... We have seven thousand 
I^ison^rs, many of them officers and noblemen of qua- 
lity ... If this provoke "those that are concerned in it to 
thankfulnesse, and the parliament to do the wjll of Him 
who had done his will for it and for the nation — whose 
good pftasure is to establish the«k¥ition and the change 
of the government, •by making the people so willing to 
the defence thereof, and so signally to blesse the en- 
deavours of your servants in this late great worke — I 
am bold humbly to beg, that all thoughts may tend to 
the promoting of His honour ivho hath wrought so great 
salvation ; aiul that the fatnesse of these continued mer- 
cies may not occasion pride and w^antonnesse, as for- 
merly the like hath eftne to a chosen nation ; but that 
the fear of the Lord, even for hist^ne^-cies, may keep an 
authority and a people so prospered and blessed, and 
witnessed unto, humble and faithful ; ^lid that justice 
and righteousnessc* mercy and truth, may flow from 
•you as a thankfull return to our gracious God.''* 

The carnet and loud aroens which these characteristic 
phrases and adjurings drew forth from crowded congre- 
gations of the faithful, were echoed along the less 
crowded benches of the commons ; and w'ell had it 
been for the members assembled there, as in all proba- 

* From a ncw.jpaper of the time. Sev. Proc. in Parliament, Sept. 4lh 
to Sept, nth This last despatch was delivered to the house bv major Gob- 
bet, acntin of much .pirit and resolution j who produced with it a collar of 
SS., beloninng to young Charles, and Ins garter, both which he hart taken in 
Uie royal tmt A chaiactcnstic postscript at the close of the desiiatch he 
bore, evidenced at once Cromwell’s regard for the interests of hit> othcers, 
8^ the legitimate means by which he achieved indueiiee with them. 
** Tour olhct'rs,” it ran, “ behaved themselves with much honour in this 
service ; and the jierson who is the bearer hereof was equal in the perform- 
ance of his duty to most that served you that day.” j^ii ebtate of a hun- 
dred a year was on this voted to Cobbet. 
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bility for posterity to come^ if upon fervent thanks, 
80 simply and honestly given to their great general, 
they had been content to rest their gratitude to him 
(already laden as he was with more worldly testimonies * 
of the richness of their bounty), and on the instant 
proceeded to* offer to the Providence that h^l again 
blessed with victory the^ause which* engaged his armsj, 
the fittest and most return” which free men 

could make, by inviting thtfir fellow countrymen to par- 
take of the blessings so triumphantly won, and by 
fixing on the broad and strong basis of popular Consent, 
sympathy, and regard, their ^lew fabric of republican 
government. For the servants of that government, it 
should have been enopgh in any case to know that they 
had done their duty, and deserved jvell of their country. 
Anything beyond this could indeed serve the pur])Oses 
of pride and wantonnesse” alon«*. The writer wjiosc 
duty it is to record the proceedings of the time, can 
only mention the vote of the house at tins memorable 
crisis with a feeling of reluctance akin to shame. 

To the lord general Cromwell an estate in land, of 
four thousand a year was voted **5 and a royal residence, 
the palace of Ilamgton Court, was ordered to be pre- 
pared for bis fffture abode. Nor these alone. The 
honour of the chancellorship of the University of Ox- 
ford was at the same time conferred upon him ; and a 
deputation of four of the first members of the govern-^ 
ment — of that government which should, have held its 
least uowerful member of higher dignity and account 
than its most successful soldier-servant — were appointed 
to meet and congratulate tfio lord general at Aylesbury, 
on his way to the capital, with every form of honour 
and subservience. By •the same votes, a series of 
estates, descending in value from 2,000/. to 300/. a year, 

• 

• Ludlow urges in extenuation of this vote, that the present incoiue, in 
Addition to his old grant of 2,/HMW a year, was nicatU to keep Cromw«lI 
ateady (a difficult matter, requiring heavy ballast,) in obligation to his duty, 
orto“ leave himwithoutexcuseif he should depart from it” (.vol. i. p.^71-) 

If this was the motive, it adds to the shortsightedness of the entire pm. 
ceeding. History and human nature — to say nothing of common justice 
to the common people— should have dictated a diflhrcnt method. 

B 4 
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were voted resp%c^yely to Ireton^ Lambert^ Monk, 
Whalley, Oljy, and Alured. * 

The instructions given to the commissioners of con^ 
k gratulation complete this unworthy picture. White- 
locke and I^isle, the lord keepers of the seal ; Oliver 
St. Johg, chief justice of England; ani sir Gilbert 
Jpickering, a counsellor ^f stat^; liaving been named for 
the service, were thu? addjj^ssed from the speaker’s 
chair t : You ar^, in the Bame parliament, to con- 
grsftulate his lordship’s J good recovery of health, after 
hf^ daifgerous sickness, and to take notice of his un- 
wearied labours and p^iys in the late expedition into 
Scotland, for the service of this coinmonwealtR ; of his 
diligence in prosecution of the en^ny, when he fled into 
England ; of the gryat hardships and hazards he hath 
exposed himself to, and particulary at the late fight at 
Worcester ; of the prudent and faithful managing and • 
conducting throughout this great and important atikir, 
whidi the Lord from heaven hath so signally blessed, 
and crowned with so compleate and glorious an issue. 
Of all which you arc to make known to his lordship that 
the parliament hath d ought fit by you to citify their 
good acceptance and great satisfac^on therein ; and for 
the same you are to return, in the naChie of the parlia- 
ment and commonwealth of England, their most hearty 
thanks ; as also to^the rest of the officers and soldlcfs, 
for iheir great and gallant services done to the common- 
wealth. You are likewise to let his lordship know, that 
since, by the great blessing of God upon his lordship’s 
and the army’s endeavours, the enemy is *so totally de- 
feated, and state of afFaii;|, as well in England as in 
Scotland, such as may very well dispense with his lord- 
ship’s continuance in the they do desire his lord- 

* Tojlretoii^ two thousand a year was voted ; Lambert had a thousand 
a year ; Monk and Whalley five hundred ; Okey three hundred ; and 
inured tw«)* In the following year, Harrison received five hundred a 
year; I»rd Grey of Groby, a thousand; Hcynolde, five hundred; and 
Joice, a hundred. — Journals, 

t The vote hears date the 9th Sept. IGJI— 2. 

t Croratvell, as I have before stated, hold a patent of peerage, though he 
never availed liiinbclf of it. The present UtJe was one of courtesy. 
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^ ship^ for the better settlement of his ^efclth^ to take such 
rest and repose as he shall find most requii^ite and con*- 
ducing thereunto ; and for that purpose to make his 
repair to and residence at or within some few miles of 
this place, whereby also the parliament may have the 
assistance of Ifis presence, in the great and im^portant 
consultations for the furtlier settlement of this common- 
•wealth, which they are ^ow upon.”’'^ In further 
testimony of a thankful acc^itance by the goverrynent 
of the great and faithful services performed by the lord-^ 
general, the commissioners had to acquaint him ^at a^ 
act had been passed, not only tp do honour to this vic- 
tory of Worcester on one special and early day through- 
out the tliree kingdoiy%f, but also to appoint an»annual 
commemoration of the victory on j;hc 3rd of Septem- 
ber, for all time to coine/'J 

• Journals j and rarliann ntary Hnstiiry, vol. xx p. 48 

t 'Vo render tins prarticable every where on the barae day, the 24th of 
September w.ib named — Journah 

t The treatment of the royalists raptured in this great battle deserves 
mention. Among the pnsonerb were the duke of ’Hamilton, mortally 
wounded ; earU of Lauderdale, Ilothcs, Caruwath, Kelly, Derby, Cleve- 
land, Slirewslmry ; lord .Sinclair , lords Spynie, Keumure, Giaiidi'.on ; sir 
Timotliy KeatJieibtonehaugh, sir J Packingtiii, sir Charles Cunningham, 
sir llaljih Clare, and Mr R Faiishawe, secretary to the king , generals Les- 
ley, Massey, Middleton, Monteomery, PiUeotty, Wemyss, Waddel, WMiite, 
Faucet ; captain Renboi((; bRides nine ministers, nincburgeons the mayor 
and sherifl'of Worcester, and all tJie aldermen. Out of these, the council of 
state named nine iiersons as fit to be brought to trial and made examploi 
of justice the duke of Hamilton; the earls of Derby, I.«'iuderdale, and 
Cleveland ; sir Tiinotliy Featherstonchaugh, gei^ral Massey, cajdain Ben- 
bow, ami the mayor and sheriff’ of Worcester. Derby, Fcatherstonebaugh, 
and JIcnbow were tried by court-niartiW at Chester, and suffered in Oc- • 
tober lleiibow was shot ; the other two dietl on the scaffold, Jamts, 
earl of Derby, who perished thus, was one of the genllest and^itrongesU 
hearted of men It was he who, with cold and bleeding wounds, bad led 
the distrueted Charles, after this fatal fight, to the outlet of escape he won ; 
and, when the axe descended, prayers were on his lips lor God's bless- 
ing to his king, to his wife (the finums countess in “ Peverilof the Peak)”, 
his “dear Mall, and Ned, and linly,” — the childreo who were left 
to mourn him. His seafflild had been erected in his own town of 
Bolton-Ie-moors. Of his fellow-prisoners, so selected as above, 1 mayjadd 
bnef mention. Nine days alter the victory, the duke of Hamilton di^ of 
his wminds Massey and M.tldleion escaped from the tower, and reached 
France. Lauderdale was kept in prison till the Restoration ; and Rothes 
was not liberated till the year 1GJ.1 Wc find the namds of the farl of 
Kelly, viscount Kenmurc, and ot lords Spynie and .Sinclair; ^mong the 
exceptions in Cromwell’s Act of Oblivion for Scotland in lf)54. The firsts 
named earl, however, was sufTered to go to the Continent. This detail is, 
on the whole, most favc ' 'able to the spirit of clemency and forbearance 
which generally disting(' ihed the government of the Commonwealth , and 
however much we may’ , plore what seeciS a partial and unjust severity In 
the first cases referred it is only fair to presume (in the absence of any 
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The triumph*:^ soldier for whom all these honours 
were desigi^d^^ was meanwhile in slow progress with his 
army towards London. The excitement of the battle 
was still strong upon him. That Cromwell/’ said 
Hugh Peters*, would make himself king.” That 
such was the great conception with whiih the mind of 
Cromwell heaved* at Wit, no reasonable doubt can be en- 
tertained. Whether till n(\Y^ such sovereign aspirations 
had ^lescended o» him — ^whether, before this period, 
hfs vast position as the chief director of one of the 
mightiest movements the world had known, contented 
him — is perhaps a problem for ever hopeless of entire 
solution. There is one thing certain ; that it contented 
him iiff longer. The great priz^,hnng glittering within 
his reach — the teivptation of it had entered his soul — 
and the only restraint or check that could have been 
laid on his power of seizing it, was already well-nigh 
neutralised by the statesmen at Whitehall. At the 
head of thousands of armed men, whose zeal had been 
always guided to victory by his gejiius — who looked 
up to him with implicit faith and unbounded admir- 
ation, and by w^hom ^his ears were salut(*d wdth loftier 
and more reverent adulation f than ever charmed the 
sense of a descendant of a hundred kiligs — lie was now 
on his way to where more th.an the honours of royalty 
itself awaited him^ the splendours of a regal palace, Hhe 
^ subservience of the mightiest in the land, the thanks and 


of the details or their tourt.m.irtials} that a special reason existed for it. 
1 grieve to have to filate, that ttie .spirit of mercy is hy no means equally 
apparent in the treatment of the nifenor prisoners The greater part of 
the common scldiers taken were senhto the plantations, and fiflceu hun- 
dred were grviiited to the Guinea merchants, and employed to work in the 
mines of Africa This had been the policy of Cromwell in Ireland, and 
be followed it up in like manner at^l>uiibar, where the few that sur- 
vived the presbytenan wj:cck were shiiT|»e(l to the West Indies, anti sold to 
the lectors of sugar estates. Some royalist rebels to the prutcctorute shared 
the same fate. 

• /ft this time ClromwcH’s chaplain. See laidlow, vol. ii. p. 447. 

f Despa^hes from the general officers conclude after this fashion r 
•* We humbly lay ourselves with these thoughts, in this emergency, at you? 
excelleney’s feet” The ministers of Newcastle make their humble ad- 
dresses to his “ godly wisdom, ’’and submit their “suits to God and hiB 
excellency,’* Petitioners from different counties solicit him to mediate 
for them to the parliament, “ Itccause God hod not put the sword in his 
|iand in vain.” 
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blessings of the low. It ceases to beiaftnatter of wonder 
that he should have shown unusual exiijtation ; that 
in his steps were uncontrollable bouyancy and eagerness 
of anticipation ; that the golden round which at * 
last played visibly above his brows, should have betrayed 
him into forg0tfulness of his profounder habits«of con- 
cealment and self-control ; aw^ that his republican 
• chaplain, watching all sigi^ and portents as he moved 
along, should have exclaim^ to wondering compiyiions, 
That man would make himself our king ! ** * 

The parliamentary commissioners met the cohquerer 
at a shor| distance frbm Ayk?sbury. His excitement 
had been brought under some siibduement; but yet the 
air of courtesy and ccjivlescensioii with which he received 
these carriers of honours, had a regal stamp upon it. 
Whitelocke has himself unconsciously described it. On 
the 11th of Sepjember, he tells us in his Memorials,t'* 
the four members went from Aylesbury on the way 
the general was to come, and met him, and delivered 
their message to him from the parliament. The general 
received them with all kindness and respect, and after 
salutations and ceremonials pa^, he rode with them 
^cross the fields, whe^jf* Mr. Winwood*s hawks met them ; 
and the general, ^ith them, and many officers, wmt a 
little out of the way a hawking ^ came that night to 

Aylesbury. There they had inucl^ discourse (and my 
lord chief justice St. John more than all the rest J) with^ 
the general, and they supped together. Th^ general 
gave to each of them that were sent to him, a horse and 
two Scots prisoners, for a present and token of his 
thankful reception of the parliament's respect to him in 
sending them to meet and congratulate him/' Our 

• L\fdlow distinctly tells us, amdng other actions denoting Jii® 
treacherous puqiose at this period, iiustead of acknowledging the services 
of those who came trorn all parts to assist against the common enemy, 
though he knew they had deserved as much honour as himself Hhd the 
standing army, “ he frowned upon them;’’ and the very nqgt day after 
the fight, dismissed and sent them home ; well knowing that aniexpeif- 
enced militia was more likely to obstruct than to second him in his ambi-^ 
tious designs. 

+ P. 484. 

j unnetessary to remind the reader, was Cromwell’s kins- 

man, and aeepe." in his confidence than any other man of the time. 
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grave memorialii^ c^dds, that his horse was a very hand- 
some gallantf>young nag of good breed, and one of his 
prisoners a gentleman of quality, fie gave their liberty 
to both prisoners and passes to return to Scotland. 

Xhe day following this the lord-general entered 
LondoiR He came/’ says WhitelocKb, " in great 
solemnity and triumpl^«accompanied with the four com- 
missioners of parliament, wany chief officers of the 
army, and others of qualitj^. There met him in the 
fields, the speaker of parliament, the lord president, and 
many members of parliament and of the council of state ; 
the lord mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen of Lqndon ; the 
militia, and many thousand others of quality. There 
was a g/cat guard of soldiers, hone and foot, and mul- 
titudes of people in .the fields and in the streets. He 
was entertained all the way as he passed to his house 
with vollies of great and small shot, and loud acclama- 
tions and shouts of the people.” * All which, observes 
Ludlow in his memoirs, tended not a little to heighten 
the spirit of this haughty gentleman. 

Heightened his spirit might he ; but he had again, 
with inimitable craft afld skill, assumed the' old garb of 
sanctity and y)alience. His desigia was complete and 
safely planned, but the machinery for its action was not 
ready yet. Accordingly, in these triumphant passages 
of his entry into th® capital, w'e learn *om Whitelocfee, 
/hat '^he carried himself with great affibility and seem- 
ing humjlity, and, in aU his discourses about the business 
of Worcester, would seldom mention anything of him- 
self, but of the gallantry of the officers and soldiers, and 
gave (as was due) all the glor^of the action unto (Jod.” 

In the same apparently unselfish spirit, but in reality 
shaped and fashioned for his Aost selfish ends, was the 
conduct of this crafty soldier on taking his seat in par- 
liameftt for the first time after his return. It is marked 
in a meiAorable note by Whitelocke, referring to the 

• A journalist of the time (Nouvelles Ordinaires de Londrea, published 
in French, by authority ot the council of state,) adds, that it was at Acton 
the speaker and the authorities swelled the conqueror’s tram ; and that it 
was in a “ coach of state” that Cromwell entered the city, where he “ was 
received with all possible a«jlamationa of joy.” 
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l6th of September. “ Cromwell salfe tn the house^ and 
the speaker made a speech to him, and gave him the 
thanks of the house for his great services. . . . Cromwell 
and most of the members of parliament, and divers com- 
manders of the army, were feasted by the lord mayor in 
London. . ^ . 9^he parliament remmed the debate touching 
a new representative.*^'^ This new representative," 
•the reader need not be toldlf^ was the act which was to 
put a period to the sittings df this famous asscnnbl)^, ^d 
to call together a new parliament, on the improve^ basip 
of an extended and popular suffrage. 

Cromwell, in resuming his •parliamentary duties by 
a. revival of this debate, at once fixed public attention 
on the weak point oi^^he present government, tind di- 
verted it from any suspicion of his*owm designs. The 
wily blow had been in some sort warded off by the 
previous movements of Vane J.; but it fell heavily still. 
There was another measure which he forced upon the 
house, with a like dishonest aim, and which finds men- 
tion by Whitelocke, in the record of the same day's 
proceedings — Debate of an act of oblivion and 
general pardon, with some expftlients for satisfaction 
of the soldiery, and^the ease of the people." In 
other words, the afl-powerful ctinqueror, out of the first 
excitemeift of gratitude in the midst of which he stood, 
foitied from the reluctant statesmen their assent to a 
resolution of amnesty so wdde, that it almost struck at< 
the root of the commonwealth. || It was in e<Ject re- 
solved, that all political offences committed before the 
battle of Worcester sliould be forgiven, with the excep- 
tion of certain cases, w^hfch seemed to demand the 
visitatioii of jiublic justice. A decision which, though 
it implied a gross injustift; to these who had already 
been mulcted heavily, relieved the royalists from all 

* Memorials, p, 485. 

+ See Life of Vane, p. 138. 

t Sec the detail ot tluMii in the Memoir of Vane, where the present sub- 
ject is treated at much greater length. 

^ Memorials, p. 485. 

II They assented, Ludlow observes, •• the parliament being unwilling to 
deny Cromwell anything tor which there was the least colour of reason. 
Vol. ii. p. 448. • 
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apprehension of ^ftirther penalties. Cromwell in ,this 
served a twofold purpose. He largely increased the 
. number of his personal friends^ and^ taking advantage' 
of the opposition of the chief members of the govern- 
ment, he was able to increase the number of their personal 
enemiea Proscription and confiscation ate ^t all times 
admirable charges* to build a ‘prejudice upon. It was 
not the least of his incidcntaj^advantages, moreover, that- 
he^copsiderably weakened tlfe resources of the republican 
e|cchequer. 

At tliis crisis, too, it was, that a higher than human 
power gave still greater ipipulse and practical efficacy to 
his vast design. On the Sth of J)eccinber the fatal 
news reached London of the smVlen death of tlie gal- 
lant and virtuous Irgton. It snapt the last bond which 
could, in the last extremity, have bound ('romwell to 
his duty, or imposed restraint on his parricide ambi- 
tion.* Mrs. riutchinsou tells us, that on the very eve 
of this calamity, Iretoii had determined to come over 
to England, in order to divert Cromwell from his de- 
structive courses.'’ Whatever truth or error there 
may be in this assertion, it indicates at least the inflexi- 
ble sentiments of this famous peryni. Ilis last public 
action in regard to the commonwealth was worthy of 
his entire life. When the vote was transmitted to him 
immediately after ihe AV'orcester victory, by which ^he 
, received an estate of two thousand a year, he alone, of 
all who\p such grants enriched, refused acceptance. In 
the spirit of the antique days of Roman virtue he 
answered to the parliament, that their gift was unaccept- 
able to him. They had many just debts,” he added, 
which he desired they would pay, before they made 
any such presents that he liAd no need of their land, 
and therefore would not have it ; and that he should be 
• 

« * Whitelbcke says of him, thut ho was ** very stiff in his ways and pur- 
poses a quality our supple Jjiu'yer could scarcely understand or appre- 
ciate the value of. “ He was,” he proceeds, “ of good abilities for council, 
as well as action, and ma<le much use of his jieii Cromwell had a great 
opinion of him, and no man coidd pievail so much, or ortler him so fur, as 
Jretrm could . . . He was stout in the held, and wary and prudent in his 
counsel, and exceedingly forward as to the business of a couiiiionwealth.** 
f Bishop Burnet likened him to Cassius. 
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more contented to see them doing ttf service of tii6 
nation than so liberal in disposing of the f)uhlic trea-. 
sure.” * His deaths Whitelocke afterwards tells us, 
struck a sadness into Cromwell. This may well be 
doubted. The first momentary grief which such tidings 
must have ctrtlsed, appears to have been ahsoift)ed at 
once in those projects of amhiticfy from which the sin- 
•gle remaining check had boan thus suddenly and oppor- 
tunely snatched away. II il next tliought, afteift the 
mournful tidings, was not of grief, but glory. ^ Tlig 
body of I reton was ordered — in deference to the wishes 
of “ the lord general and of some of his relations" who, 
according to Ludlow, were were not ignorant of his 
vast designs now on ^pet" — to be brought over Eng- 
land, and to he laid, after a magnificent funeral at the 
public charge, among the tombs of kings, in the abbey 
of A Vest minster.^ And, detailing this, Ludlow exclaims, 
with affectionate and high-souled enthusiasm, that if 
the great deceased could have foreseen what was thus 
done, he woidd certainly have made it his desire that 
his body might have found a grave where his soul left 
it, so much did he despise those pompous and expensive 
vanities ; having er%ited for himself a n^pre glorious 
monument in the liearts of good men, by his affection 
to liis country, his abilities of mind, his impartial jus- 
ticl, his diligence the public ser^ce, and his other 
virtues, which were a far greater honour to his memory • 
than a dormitory among the ashes of kings, « 

But if any doubt remained that grief at this event 
held no supremacy in the breast of Cromwell, and that 
die event itself did not rathbr clear the great path before 
him, it is set at rest by a remarkable incident which 
dates on the second day after the news reached London. 
On the 10th of December, Cromwell summoned and 
held a meeting, at the speaker’s house, of those friends, 
military and civil, who were supposed to be well affected 
towards his own political views. The two or three 

* Biog. Britt., 3109., LiuUow adds, “ Aud truly I believe he was in 
earnest ; for as he was always careful to husband those things that lielonged 
to the state to the best advantage, so was lie most liberal in en[iijlo)ing nis 
own puree and person mi the 1^ 
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lK»iesl«me& t^licTk^tended mttflt have been etarded at the « 
qjnestion firrfl propounded there ; but the majority of the 
tneetkig had few natural emotions to thrust hi way 
ttf anything that either honesty or dishonesty might 
propose. They were lawyers chiefly ; and Whitelocke, 
one of ^thera, has^ happily lef{ on record^me detail of 
what passed. 

The ground which Cromwell took in addressing these 
asseiabled gentlemen was,— that now the old king being 
dead, gnd his son being defeated, he held it necessary to 
come to a settlement of the nation and, in order there- 
unto, “he had requesteckthis meeting, that th^y together 
might consider and advise what was fit to be done, and 
presented to the parliament." Siy what pretension, it 
may be asked, could a servant of the republic thus pre- 
sume to call its stability, in question ? It is clear that, 
in the mere act of doing it, he was guilty of treason to 
the governinent then existing, and of which he was 
himself a member. Whitelocke tells us, that a “ great 
many " were at the meeting . . . divers members of 
parliament, and some chief officers of the army." But 
Bradshaw would not attend, nor Vane, nor Marten, nor 
Scot, nor Bl^ke, nor Harrington. / Ludlow, by the wily 
craft of Cromwx‘11, was in a sort of honourable banish- 
ment in Ireland, and what once was the soul of Ireton, 
lay a senseless clo(f on that distant |hore. The meeting 
' was obviously summoned in defiance of the council of the 
coinmor wealth; only the lawyers who belonged to it, and 
who would as readily belong to any thing else, attended. 

It is clear that all who were emphatically called the states- 
men held aloof from it ; anc? it would be an instance of 
their forgetfulness of duty, at once marvellous and irre- 
concileable with their previous character and actions, to 
have suffered such a meeting to go on, presuming that 
they^knew its object, — were it not a proof more certain 
itill, thaJ in a sudden and general, and now for the first 
time visible and declared, defection of the army from 
their cause, they had lost all present power qf pre- 
vention. To the PEOPLE remained their kst appeal ; 
and this they had mw resolved to make ; too late, alas ! 
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for present success, but not too late ^dt a lesson to pos- 
terity, • 

The speaker of the house of commons opened the 
conference. My lord/' he said, addressing Cromwell, 
this company were very ready to attend your excel- 
lency ; and tile business ^ou are pleased to propound to 
us is very necessary to be considered.* God hath given 
‘marvellous succe^ to our forces under your command ; 
an*d if we do not improve tHese mercies to some s^^t^Jc- 
ment, such as may be to God's honour, and the good 
this commoinvealth, we sliall be very much nlame- 
worthy.’’ Hereupon, one of tlit* few honest men who 
were present, but who was not more honest than gullj- 
bl(‘, mfijor-general H^rison, interposetl a few*words, 
which are enough to express the delusions already widely 
spread among the republican officers as to the possibility 
of er(‘clirig a democracy of saints on the ruins of civil 
authority.* “ I think,” he remarked, that which my 
• lord-general hath propounded, is to advi.se as to a settle- 
ment, both of our civil and spiritual fibrriirs; and so 
that the mercies which the Lord hath given unto 
us may not he cast away. Hof/ this may he done is 
the great question.” ^nd now much might have arisen 
from this of a ver;^ awkward bearing on the designs of 
Cromwell, had it not been ibr the lucky interposition of 
thaf most grave and accompli shed •lawyer, the lord 
commissioner AV'hitelocke. It is a yreat quustiun, < 
indeed,” he observes, “ and not suddenly to berggolved; 
yet it were jiity that a meeting of so many able and 
worthy persons as 1 see here should be fruitless. I 
shouhl humbly offer in th« first place, whether it I)e 
not requisite to be understood in w’hat w^ay this settle- 
ment is desired, whether oJ\in ahsolnle republic, or with 
any muiiurc of monarchy ?” This w'as, t6 use a homely 
expression, hitting the nail on the right head, and*ac- 
cordingly, with equal force and promptitude, Cfomw^ell* 

* Sec tho List \oUiniip ol’tln-s work, p l(i8. Harrison’s laith in Croinwcll 
was, (and the other republii-an enthusiasts in the army shareti it,') that he 
“ i»reteiKied to love and lav our a buit ormcn m/io tided upon fttgf/c') pua- 
^tplrs than those oj tvnl liherty^ 

VOL. Vll. 
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followed Up the Iftcov. My lord' commissioner White- 
locke,'* he esiclaiined, hath put us upon the right point. 
It is, indeed, my meaning that we should consider 
whether a republic, or a mixed monarchical government, 
will he best to be settled ; and,” he added, witli that 
careless air which so often veiled the profi^undest work- 
ings of ambition in hiig^ “ if anything monarchical, then 
in v)ho7n that power shall be placed ^ ” 

discussiou thus fdhly launched, the variohs 
speakers embarked in it without further hesitation. Sir 
Thomas Widdrington (who was in so far honestly dis- 
posed to monarchy, that hi had resigned the commisbionof 
the great seal upon the passing of that memorable vote* 
which should have brought thes« .ingenious gentlfpien 
debaters within the .penalties of treason) at once, wdth 
much candour — a great deal too much for Cromwell 
— thus tendered his opinion ; I think a mixed 
inonarcliical government will be most suitable to the 
laws and people of the nation ; and if any thing mo- 
narchical, I suppose we shall hold it most just to place 
that power in one of the ,\ons of the, late (Tom- 

well betraying some uneasiness at this, his friend co- 
lonel Fleetwood, who afterwards ijnarried the wiclow of 
Ireton, and was a man of reasonkhle but not very 
strong inclinations to a republic, advanced to his relief, 
and again genciaiised the discussion after this vague 
• fashion : “ 1 think that the question, wdiether an 

absolute' republic, or a mixed inoiiarchy, is best to be 
settled in this 'nation, wiil not be very easy to be deter- 
mined.” Upon this, the lord chief justice, Oliver Saint 
ilohn, ofFercil a remark of wuch general force, and no 
particular application, which w'as all the better for his 
great cousin and confidant Crmnw ell : It will be found,” 
he said, thaUthe government of this nation, without 
sorrfb thing of rnonarehtvjil power, will be very difficult 
•to be so*settled as not to shake the foundation of our laws. 


» *• J HAT TIIK OrnCF, OF KI^U IN THIS NATION, OHIO HAVI', THE POWER 
IN A SINGLE PERSON, IS CNN KC ICS*A RY, IIUR'1 1IENM)ME, AND DANGEROUS 
TO 'IlJE LlDI'ittlV, bAFETY, AND PUBLIC INTLALSl OF THE PEOPLE.” 
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and the liberties of the people.” 'life speaker chimed 
in with this : — It will breed a strange co«fusion/' he 
remarked, “ to settle a government of this nation 
without something of monarchy f He had scarcely 
made the remark, however, when a thoroughly honest 
man, of short-sighted zeal, but most sincere jfurj^ose, 
turned round to St.tfohn, and pirt^his startling question : 

1 beseech you, my lord, why may* not this, as well as 
other nations, be governed Ih the way of a repuljic^^ ” 
The lord commissioner Whitelocke made reply to i^r 

The laws of F^ngland are so interwoven with th^ 
power an(^ practice of monarchy, that to settle a govern- 
ment without something of monarchy, would make so 
griAan alteration ii^ihe proceedings of our la^s, that 
yoi^ave scarce time to rectify, nor .can we well foresee, 
the inconveniences which will arise thereby.” Most 
shallow, learned^, and lawyer-like reply ! 

'J'he only other man who seems to have spoken with an 
appearance of honesty, rose after it had Ix'en delivered, 
and frankly observed that it was unintelligible to him. 

I do not,” added colonel Whalley, well understand 
matters of law ; but it seems to iTie the best way, not to 
have any thing of ini^archteal power in the settlement 
of our governmenf; and, if f re shoafd resolve upon any^ 
whom have we to pitch upon The king’s e^dest son hath 
been in arms against us, and his secon«>son is likewise our 
enemy.” If Whalley here intended, however (for his « 
chise relationship to Cromwell, and his subsequei^, crawl- 
ing subservience to him, cannot fail to induce suspicion), 
merely to narrow the question of a kingly successor to 
some great man taken fr«m itie people — as it is clear that 
(yromwell throughout the meeting desired — AViddring- 
toii foiled the attempt by ^his earnest and honest pro- 
qiositioti : Hut the late king’s third son, the duke 

of (xloucester, is still among us, and too young to liave 
been in arms against us, or infected with the pVinciplei? 
of our enemies.” AVhitelockc, upon this, as if to 
shift the question once more to some point of general 
disagreement, and so relieve the uneasiness of Croin- 
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well, revived one^aP the old proposals. There may," 
he swd, a day given for the king’s eldest son, or 
for the duke of York, his brother, to come into the 
parliament ; and, upon such terms as shall be thought 
fit and agreeable, both to our civil and spiritual liberties, 
a scttletiient may be made with them.” * 

Cromwell, however^‘ivho had been restless and dis- 
satisfied as these latter views were urged, here inter- 
posed, with a statement of 'iomc force and brevity and 
ojbviously designed to wind up the conference. That,* 
he said, in reference to Whitelocke's last remark, 
will be a business of more ihm ordinary difficulty ; 
but, really I think, if it may be done witli safety and 
preserviltion of our rights, both ,xls Englishmetiif^id 
Christians, that AnSETTIiEMKXT \V1TI1 SOMEWHAT OF 
MONABCniCAL POWER IN IT WOULD BE VERY EFFEC- 
TUAL.” 

The memorialist concludes his account by saying, 
that much other discourse was by divers gentlemen 
then present held upon other points, and too large to be 
here inserted. Generally, the soldiers were against any 
thing of monarchy, though every one of tlicm was a 
monarch in his own regiment or company ; the lawyers 
were generally for' a mixt monarchicjfi government, and 
many were for the duke of Gloucester to be made king ; 
but Cromwell sHll fut off that debate, and came off to 
other point ; and in conclusion, after a long de- 
bate, tlv" company parted without corning to any result 
at all ; only Cromwell discovered by this meeting the 
inclinations of the persons that spake, for which he fished, 
and made use of what he the^ dlimernedf But if words 
bear any meaning, he had also, while doing this, re- 
vealed his own inclinations. *’ No man who attended 
that meeting could thereafter doubt that he was for a 
settlement with somewhat of monarchical power in it.” 
• The guardians of the republic had not been idle 
meanwhile. On the 18th of the preceding month 


♦ See Pari. Hist., vol. xx, p.78. 
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after a long and severe struggle, tlft’ details of which 
have found a more appropriate place in another portion 
of this work a Bill was passed to limit the duration 
of the parliament then sitting at Westminster, to the 
3d of November, 1654. Numerous and close divisions 
attested the energy and #^^citement ^ both parties in 
the house at this memorable cwsis. Each alternately 
triumphed. Cromwell professed to have achieved his 
desire by forcing on the house a defihed period ft)r«its 
dissolution — the statesmen had most assuredly aahieve^ 
theirs in accompanying the act with a proviso, that, foi 
a certain period at least, the ftew elections should not 
interfere with the right of the present members to retain 
thei#])rivileges and st5ts. This was made the bitterest 
charge against them afterward, aftd Cromwell relied 
upon it for the main justification of his subsequent dis- 
graceful (lissolutmii of them. But they were entitled, 
as events well proved, to have reasoned on the matter as 
they (lid. The first occasion for trusting the people 
having been lost, it became a duty of deep and delibe- 
rate caution how best to select or^jhape the second. The 
sus])ectcd intrigues of Cromw'ell and his officers — the 
half declared disco^itcfits which per|||||ed the great body 
of the army — the birth of the Venomous reptiles 
th^ had only started into power from the warmth 
of the bosoms against which the/ now traitorously 
turned — these vrarn^l the founders and guardians of * 
the commonwealth that, the first opportunity of entire 
faith in the people having been lost, the second had not 
yet arrived. Marten's simile here came again to their 
aid.| When Moses was*found upon the river, and 
brought to Pharaoh's daughter, she took care that the 
mother might he found out, to whose care he might he 
committed to be nursed. . . , Their commonwealth^ was 
yet an infant, of a weak growth, and a very ten^ler con- 
stitution ; and, therefore, his opinion was, that nobody** 
could be so tit to nurse it, as the mother who brought 


♦ Life of Vane. 


t See Life of Marten, p. S2*. 
c 3 • 
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it forth ; and that* they should not think of putting it « 
in any othe/hands^ until it had obtained more years and 
vigour.” Arguing from this, they held, that to leave 
the cradle of the republic unwatched by some staunch 
and reliable friends, at a time when the sword flashed 
danger**above it, ^nd safety was not altogether discern- 
ible in the features on Attitude of the great mass of the 
people, would be a danger to its life and growth little 
short of the treasen that threatened it more openly. In 
all thj^ Vane does not seem to have thoroughly con- 
curred. He would now have acted in manly reparation 
of what he felt to have bijen the first errdr o^the fathers 
of the commonwealth, and would have trusted — with 
a faith* that was honourable to hit high spirit andipure 
soul — to the beneficial result of some general con- 
vention of the people or of the people's just representa- 
tives. Beyond a doubt he was overruled — but whether 
wisely or not, in the present instance, admits of ques- 
tion, since every day that had passed since the Worcester 
victory had served to accumulate greater dangers and 
difficulties around the^ paths and policy of the statesmen* 
TJie bill they passed instead, was, at least, a generous 
and (if the cxpr(||||pn is allowed)*'! fearless coniproruise, 
Kesorving for tlw councils of the commonwealth, the 
wisdom and experience of the men who had framed 
them first, it threlv at the same time into the hands of 
the people the power of sendingjjnto the house a large 
majority of their own. The lofty motives and services 
of its leading advocates should be a warrant for the 
justice of all else which they designed to accomplish by 
it. And in proof of these Iv)fty motives, little is neces- 
sary to the readers of this work beyond a mention of 
their names. Besides Vaiie, there were Bradshaw, 
Marten, Harrington, Scot, Sidney, Haselrig, Neville, 
and Blake. On the opposite side were ranged C'rom- 
'well, alt his military myrmidons, and a decided majority 
of the lawyers. 

The next grand question taken up by the statesmen, 
struck at the root of Cromwell’s power. This was a 
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reduction of the army. Never had^tfle number of men 
in arms^ under the direction of the English government, 
been so great as at the period of the battle of Worcester.* 
The number of the land forces amounted to upwards 
of fifty thousand men ; and the monthly assessment 
necessary fof their suppprt amounted to a hundired and 
twenty thousand pounds. Withfl^six cays after the battle 
of Worcester, Vane had commenced the agitation of this 
question, on a motion that*parliameitt should inatagtly 
take into consideration how to decrease the cl^rge ^f 
the commonwealth ; and within a few weeks he hafl, 
to a certain extent, achieved# his point.* The forces 
were then diminished, we find, by upwards of a fourth, 
and the amount of assessment stood at ninety fliou'sand 
pounds. Five months passed, and the subject was 
again in discussion. It appears, however, to have been 
brought to a temporary pause by a letter from Crom- 
well to the speaker, the mention of which, without any 
detail of its contents, is to he found in the journals of 
the time. W^ith the lapse of two months more, we find 
the question once more revivecy and,. on the 12th of 
August 1()52, there is a resolution on the journals, that 
it be referred to the^council of state to give an account, 


• ftxclu.s'wrly of the forccb on actual ficrvice in Ireland, rrotnuell had 
aUthis. time under Ins command thnty r»‘giinrnt6 of horse, one of dm 
goons, and eighteen of foot ; which, coniputinJPby the standard of Febru- 
ary, Jhl-M, amounted to 10,440 horse, .ind iii.lKK) foot they cerlaml', rallier 
exceeded than lell short ol this number The institution of the mihtiff 
had fallen into disuse during the civil war, the imhtia regimcnls hiuing 
been merged iii the regular.^. This institution had been Jianffed down to 
us from our Saxon ancestors, ami consisted ot a certain nuuiber of Ihe. 
inhabitants of every county, chosen by lot for three >e!irs, ofhceiciJ by the 
lord lieutenant, the de|»uty lieutenants, and piinciiial landhuldeius, who 
were exorcised torn few days in i^ch year, and wore not compellable to 
inarch out ol their own counties, except in cases of inviisioti or rebellion. 
On the ceasing ol the civil war, this institution was revived by an act of 
the 11th of July, lOOO, and agai^ of the iiKth of January, Idyl. P’.ach ol 
these acts was in force for six montli.s, and the last appears to have been suf- 
fered to expire In contemplation however ot the Scottish invasion, GOOO 
horse and iouo dragoon.s, for six months, were voted to be added to the 
forces in lieu of the militia on the 8th of April ; and 4000 foot, Tor three 
months, on the 1st of August. On the 12lh, intelligence of«in actual ni- 
vasion being received, an act passed through all its stages in that one efay, 
for reviving and renewing the expired act concerning the mihtia, to con- 
tinue in force till the 1st o^' December; and it appears, that the regiments 
of militia being every whcr*n arms, luudereil the king’s friends from as- 
flcinbliiig to support him. I'liree rcgimeuis of volunteers were also raised, 
to be employed i n the present emergence. — Godwin's Histoi^y. 

e 4 • 
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with all convcnietjif'speed, of the former vote respecting 
the retrenchKient of the forces. 

This seems to have decided Cromwell. Upon one 
burning purpose he instantly concentrated all his ener- 
gies and all his power. He declared open war upon the 
parliament. He harangued hii^officers on tlie infirmities 
and self-seekings of i/,*» leading mcml>ers. His own 
object, he de/^lared, was equality, and a pure common- 
wealth, without a iing, or {)ermanent chief magistrate 
of any^kind. He had sought the Lord, and divine 
symbols of grace had been manifested to him ! Their 
present goveAors were lazy, baleful, unclean men — 
ungrateful to the army which had perilled all for them 
— insertsiblc to their God, who had Himself declared 
for England I The ikingdom of Christ was near, if the 
saints would only strike for it ! The same excitement 
which had descended on him at the eves of Worcester 
and Dunbar, promised him now no less a victory. 

On the 12th of August — the very day on which, as 
I have stated, the fatal subject of military retrenchment 
was resumed in the house of commons — a council of 
officer's was held at wfiitchall.* On the l."lth of Au- 
gust, a petition was presented to© the parliament by 
them, which no longer t limited its view to their own 
particular concerns, but comprehended a general survey 
of the affairs of the Viation, and dictated, as from master 
/o servant, what would be best and most wisely done. 

This jjjetition is of too much importance in every 
sense to be omitted here. It began with stating, that 
having had divers meetings to seek the Lord, and to 

• ScvifiRl proceedings. No. 151 

t Journals. Whilflocke, p. 516. T uld mention, that on the 27th of 
the preccdinj; January, a petition had been presented from the council of 
war to the parliament j a thing of.iJI example from officers with swords in 
their ha/;ds. But this related merely to arrears due to the army in Scot-* 
land. It was referred to the committee of parliament for military affairs ; 
and, by their' recommendation, a bill wa.s passed on the 7th of April, di- 
recting the application o< 150,000/. to the discharge of those arrears. And 
while on this subject I may mention here, that in the following month 
Cromwell declined the prolongation of his c^^mission of lord lieutenant 
of Ireland ; and that, on the 0th of July, Fleetwood was appointed to the 
chief command of the forces in tliat country. 
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speak of the great things God had Rotie for the com- 
monwealth^ it had been set on their he^ts as their 
duty, to offer such things in behalf of their country, 
as in their judgments and consciences might tend to its 
peace and well being. In pursuance of this design, 
they therefortf had with <yie consent thought fit Humbly 
to present to the house the follt^ing particulars, desir- 
ing they might be taken into early and Sfriods consi- 
deration. First, that speedy and effertual means might 
be taken for the propagation of the Gospel ; thq^ pr<v 
fane, scandalous, and ignorant ministers might be ejected, 
and men approved for godliness and gifts encouraged ; 
that a convenient maintenance might be provided for 
them ; and the unequal? troublesome, and contentious way 
of tithes be taken away. Secondly, that a speedy and 
effectual course might be pursued for the regulation of 
law, in matter, form, and administration, in all parti- 
culars in which it was needlessly vexatious, or burden- 
some to the people. For this purpose, they recommended 
that the results already agreed on by the committee 
appointed for that end, might be \^thout delay taken into 
consideration, and that the committee might be encou- 
raged to proceed. Thirdly, that a speedy and effectual 
course might be taken by act of parliament or otherwise, 
that such as were profane, scandalous, or disaficcted in 
all places of authority and public tAist, might be re- 
moved, and their places filled with men of good public 
affections and blameless lives ; it being the desire of 
all good men, that the magistrates, and such as have 
public trust, might be men of truth, fearing God, and 
hating covetousness. .FourAly, that a committee might 
be appointed in each county to redress the abuses of 
the excise. Fifthly, that^uch as had freely lent on the 
public faith, or deeply suffered for their constant and 
good affections to the public, might be considered, and a 
way found out to give them satisfaction ; and, *first of* 
all, the poorer sort, who .were not able to subsist without 
it ; and this to be chiefiy regarded, before any more of 
the revenue should be given to particular persons. The 
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sixth and seventh Wticles related to the arrears of the 
soldier, anchthe articles of war granted to the enemy^ 
which were by all means to be made good. Eighthly, 
that the whole revenue of the state might be brought 
into one treasury, and the account of receipts and dis- 
bursements be published yearly or half-yearly. Ninthly, 
that, in regard of the.<nresent great affairs of the parlia- 
ment, a committee might be appointed of persons not 
nvjmbers, to consider of the charge and inconvenience 
that arose to the commonwealth from monopolies, plu- 
ralities of places of profit, unnecessary places, and large 
salaries. Tenthly, that® a way might be considered of 
for a thorough and effectual suppressing of all vaga- 
bonds and coihmon beggars, by sotting to work such as 
were capable, and providing for the subsistence of such as 
through age and decrepitude were unable to relieve them- 
selves. Eleventhly, that effectual provision might be 
made, that such as had served the parliament in the 
late wars should not be bereaved of the fruits of their 
industry by the exclusive nature of several corporations. 
Twelthly, that, for public satisfaction of the good 
people of this nation, speedy consideration might be 
had of such qualifications for future ^and successive par- 
liaments, as should tend to the election only of such as 
were pious, and faithful to the interests of the common- 
wealth.* • 

Insincerity and selfishness are most apparent in this 
petition. It bears very impressively upon it, in all its 
main features, the character of the source from which 
it issued. It is not that the requests urged in it arc 
unjust, but that they are plirtial, and leave unsolicited, 
save by the most general phrase, those claims which 
only two months before had *been urged in detail upon 
parliament, by thousands of the common people f, and 

• This taken from Several Proceedings, No. 1.51. ; and see Godwin’s 
Commonwealth, vol. iii. p 4LM. 

t In a most striking document which I find among the records of the 
time. Far different was this prayer from that of the discontented oftlccrs. 
It was “ signed by many thousands,” and began by setting forth the ** mi- 
series of the whicli they had cheerfully endured, in the hope that 

** their rights and the Jundamental laws (formerly corrupted by the king. 
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which were known to be at that instin^ in the consider- 
ation of the house. The officers here wmild separate 
themselves from the common mass of popular petitioners. 
They set themselves up as a party in the state. They 
put forward their petition as a leader of opposition in 
parliament ^ts forth anti-ministerial resolution. 
Nor is it difficult to detect iif^t thtftt anxiety for the 
predominance of ^ higher jnrinciples than tliose of civil 


with his instruments, the clergy, lawyers, and statesmen) would bfrestor^, 
as was promised, by the parliament and army.’* The first section then 
asks tor tlie restoration of the ** old law of the land” in all rn.itters of at- 
tachment ar^ trial, and that “ whatsoevtr hath been done contrary there- 
unto, by committees, courts-martial, high courts of justice, or the like, may 
be abolished.” The second solicits the jury trial in every case ; and the 
third, that “ no man be compelled by oath to answer against hintlelt.” The 
fourth requires, what w, after uiiwards of two centuries, only feeblv ad- 
vancing in the nouse of commons of our owi» day, the estabiislimeiit of 
county courts. The words employed arc iiieinorablc, — ” That all suits 
may be determined without appeal, by a prefixt time, id the hundred, or 
county courts by juries; and nn viore iedtmii> bavclhng to London , nor vex- 
ation, and consuinjition of men’s estates, by the chancery and other courts 
of Westminster j nor further attendance upon committees ; nor long im- 
jirisonments , that vnilcj actors niay hare speedy trials , tliut hat! may not 
he denied lohcrc tf ouf^ht to be taken, that food and necessaries may be pro- 
vided lor prisoners at the common chaige, and no tees taken by gaolers; 
that all proceedings tn law may be Jree from the parties to fJie <{0cers.’' 
The filth section remonstrates agmiist various inequalities atm absurdities 
in punishments and in the administration offaw ; and th^ sixth and seventh 
run in these memorable words — ” That none be queittoned or molested 
Jor matter of conscience or^eltgion, the giomuis of implacable trouble, and 
the oeiy spawn of fyran^i/avd sapctstiftoH , and that tithes sprung Irnin 
the sairic root and tending to the same ends, and to tlie obstruction of til- 
lage rintl iiidustry, may also cease, and no enforced vuiinti nance imposed tv 
the, place theieof , and that copyholds and the like, and the court of wards, 
and an/ust descents to (he eldest son only, the principal remainmg badges qf 
the Ko> man eonquesf, tind mam support of regal tyranny, may betaken 
away ” Nor are the closing passages of this remarkable document less# 
worthy of most attentive consideration. They exprc.ss, with condensed 
wisdom and force, many of the worst grievances' under which, t^thc shame 
of all the parliaments that have since sat at Wesiinmster be it spoken, the 
cominnii iieople of England labour still, and the wiser and more prudent of 
their representatives stdl vainly struggle for. ” That there be no imprison- 
ment Jor debt'^ requires the eighthjeclion, “but all estates he made liable 
to 7rtake satisfaction, nor tiil uirii turn prisons into placls of pho- 
TEcTioiN ” 'i'he ninth and tenth solicit thus ; “ 'J'hat none be pressed for 
war, the power of countries beinc suflii lent to suppress all iiisurvefctions 
and foreign invasions. That tuAe rr free, and exempt from monopts- 
lies, and disburdening customs, excise, and all (‘barges ; and all public 
momes to be equally raisixl ” The three last sections are in these words *. 

“ That all sherifis, justices, coroners, constables, and the lik(‘, be annually 
chosen by Ihofic of the place s that all laws ( onfrary to these fj^ndamcntiils 
be repealed ; that parliaments or common-councils of England may iJh 
returned to the old course to be annually elected , and satisfaction given to 
the nation in point of accounts ; and the public faith satisfied, arrears of 
soldiers (laiil ; juries duly chosen ; registers appointed to ascertain all mort- 
gages and Stile ot lands ; care taken of the poor, and waste places assigned 
Jor them i the printing pi esses set at kberty,” 
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liberty *' in the cdancils of the state, which Harrison 
afterwards arrowed to Ludlow* had been the staple of 
Cromwell’s eloquence and persuasion at the meetings of 
the military enthusiasts. 

It was carried into the house hy a deputation of six^ 
every Orie of whom was Cromwell’s creatiiTe ; commis- 
sary-general Whai(ey, colonels Hacker, Barkstead, Okey, 
and Goffe, and lieutenant-colonel Worsley. The autho- 
ritipsoof the house received it with a prudent respect 
apd consideration, which did not restrain, in various 
quarters, the expression of widely different views. 

Many,*' according to the sober Wliitelocke, owho, it is 
to be observed, generally limits his disapproval of Crom- 
well’s acts to the mere desire that^ Jie had chosen other 
methods of advanciag them, ‘^many were unsatisfied 
with this petition, loqking upon it as improper, if not 
arrogant, from the officers of the army to the parliament 
their masters ; and Cromwell was advised | to stop this 
way of their petitioning by the officers of tlie army, with 
their swords in their hands, Ivst in time it may come 
too home to Mnieelf. !^ut he seemed to slight, or rather 
to have some design by, it; in order to which he put 
them to prepare way for him.” Waiving all sense of 
any such possible projects or designs, the authorities of 
the house acte<l with greater dignity. I’hey resolved to 
refer the petition tO a committee, consisting of Cromwell 
himself, Whitclocke, I^isle, the earl of Tembroke, Mar- 
ten, Sc^jt, Harrison, and twenty -five other members, 
who were directed to inqui»‘e how many of the particu- 
lars in the petition were already under consideration j 
how far they had been procelded in ; and whether any 
new powers were necessary to enable tlie persons com- 
missioned to proceed more Wectually ; and to report 
accordingly. The speaker also, by the direction of the 
house, gave thanks to the petitioners, both for their 
good affections formerly displayed, and their care of the 
public expressed on the present occasion. And so ended 

* See the last volume of this work, p, 168. 

. t IJy Whitelocke himself. 
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the first act of the war between the %)Jrliament and the 
army — leaving with the statesmen^ beyondra possibility 
of doubt, the praise of superior generalship. 

Not for this did Cromwell relax in his efforts. It 
is, however, an indisputable test of the violent, gra- 
tuitous, ami most unjust^character of the deed^e had 
rested, that we find every step-in Ins course towards 
it oRet with difficulties which in no other object of his 
life he had encountered, add wdiich, i£ parliament had 
been brave enough a little earlier to have placec^ confi- 
dence in the people, he would have found altogether 
insurmountable. It is not thus that historians have 
generally written this history, or the details might 
scarcely have clairnejjU a place here. The pooi^ rump, 
according to them, wasgnerely contimptible. One kick, 
however careless or feeble, was the sufficient warrant 
for its disappearance, its dispersion, its death, its utter 
and final oblivion ! 

The first st^p taken in the house after the business of 
the military petition, had reference to the bill for the 
dissolution of the jiarliament, and the provision for future 
parliaments in succession, A ref on was made by V'^ane 
from the committee Jp whom it had been entrusted, and 
the result was a difsolution of the grand committee, or 
committee of the whole house, which had sat on the 
hill at intervals for the last elevew months, and the 
sending back the measure itself to be perfected to the • 
committee from whom they received the present report. 
The tendency of this was to simplify future proceedings 
on this important subject, and to bring them as speedily 
as possible to a close. An4 hardly was it done, before 
the question of military retrenchments again reared 
its formidable head. Vane and his friends rightly 
judged, in thus striking through the army, powerful as 
it was, for support in the sympathies of the people. ^ tat 
least, if too late now for more immediate advantage, un-* 
fitted, them for Cromwell's tyranny. On no subject did 
they feel with the statesmen so strongly as on this. And 
with reason I Taxes had groqpd them to the earth, and 
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without some inslaht diminution of the military esta- 
blishments^ h was vain even to talk of a fit remission 
of their burdens. 

It marks still the doubt, the anxiety, the fear of 
Cromwell, that the next step he took in his great game 
argues %. new distnist of the njachinery hfc had been so 
long providing to worJ:*lhe designs of his ambition |dth. 
His project of usurpation upon the supreme power is 
uiv5w»2rving throughout; hut the extreme agitation 
with \yhich, from side to side, he seeks differing means 
of -achieving it, betrays the utter falsehood of the pretence 
of public acquiescence and desire to which he jjfterwards 
attempted to resort. At one instant we behold him 
trying Ihe temper of the swords of ^his veteran Ironsides, 
at another exploring the quality of mettle that lurked 
beneath the gowns and wigs of the Lawyers of the state. 

Thus the incident which awaits us now is a confer- 
ence that passed between Cromwell and the lord com- 
missioner Whitelocke. They met, by accident or design, 
on the evening of the 8th of November, in the present 
year, in a retired part of St. James’s Park. The lord 
general on seeing the lord commissioner ‘‘ saluted him 
him with more than ordinary c<jinrtesy ; and desired 
him to walk aside with him, that they might have some 
private dhcoursv together.'' This private discourse 
Whitelocke set doV,*n in bis diary, and after the restora- 
” tion it was given to the world. 

My lord Whitelocke,'’ f’romwell began, I know 
your faithfulness and engagement in the same good cause 
with myself and the rest of our friends, and 1 know 
your ability in judgment, anfi your particular friendship 
and affection for me ; indeed 1 am sufficiently satisfied 
in these things, and therefo* 1 desire to advise with 
you in the main and most important affairs relating 
to our present condition. ... 1 have cause to be, 

and am,' without the least scruple of your faithfulness ; 
and I know your kindness to me your old friend, and 
your abilities to serve the commonwealth ; and there are 
enough besides me that«can testify it. And I believe 
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our engageipents for this common wdhfth have been and 
are as deep as most men’s ; and there newr was more 
need of advice, and solid hearty counsel, than the pre- 
sent state of our affairs doth require.” 

To this invitation for solid hearty counsel ” in the 
specious name of the good came, the prudent •lawyer 
responded in general terms of cattjjon, and then added, — 
Tte goodness of your own nature and personal know- 
ledge of me will keep yoiP from any jealousy my 
faithfulness.” To this Cromwell, with mauy prptestjji* 
tions of belief and trust, discreetly rejoined. ^'1 wish 
there was no more ground of suspicion of others than of 
you. 1 can trust you with my life, and the most secret 
matters relating to ci^Jbusiness ; and to that entf I have 
now desired a little private discourse witli you; and 
really, my lord, there is very great cause for us to con- 
sider the dangerous condition we are all in, and how to 
make good our station, to improve the mercies and suc- 
cesses which (rod hath given us ; and not to be fooled 
out of them again, nor to be broken in pieces by our 
particular jarriiigs and animosities one against anotlier ; 
but to unite our counsels, and *liands, and hearts, to 
make good what we lyive so dearly bought, with so much 
hazard, blood, amlf treasure ; and that, the Lord having 
given us an entire conquest over our enemies, we should 
not now hazard all again by our private janglings, and 
bring those mischiefs Upon ourselves, which our enemies • 
could never do/* ^ 

The lord commissioner, flattered by this cordial look 
of confidence, appears to have shown an instant disposi- 
tion to enter into the h«irt of the business. My 
lord,” he said, I look upon our present danger as 
greater than ever it was#in the held, and (as your ex- 
cellency truly observes) our proneness to destroy our- 
selves, when our enemies could not do it. It is no 
strange thing for a gallant army, as yours is, ‘after full 
conquest of their enemies, to grow into factions and 
ambitious designs.” ‘‘ I have useil,’* interposed Crom- 
well, “ and shall use, the utmost of my poor endeavours 
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to keep them all iii' order and obedience/* Your ex- 
cellency,” admitted Wbitelocke courteously, ^^hath done 
it hitherto even to admiration.” 

Taking advantage of this the lord general pro- 
ceeded to observe with much fervour, and a marvel- 
lous lajk of shame, on the i^scontents' he had him- 
self , cherished, for his ^ own purposes, in the military 
councils. Truly,” he said, first answering to the 
lor^ .commissioner’s compliment, God hath* blessed 
ijge in it exceedingly, and I hope will do so still. Your 
lordship hath observed most truly, the inclinations of 
the officers of the army to particular factions, and to 
murmurings that they are not rewarded according to 
their dfcserts ; that others, who h^e adventured lea^t, 
have gained most ; and they have neither profit, nor 
preferment, nor place in government, which others hold, 
who have undergone no hardships nor hazards for the 
commonwealth ; and herein ^ they have too much of 
truth, yet their insolency is very great, and their iiiflu- 
ence upon the private soldiers works them to the like 
discontent and murmurings. 'J’hen, as for the members 
of parliament, the armff begins to have a strange distaste 
against them, and I wish there wer^ not too much ennse 
for it ; and really their pride, amhitio%.j and seJf-seeking, 
engrossing all places of- honour and profit to themselves 
and their friends, ‘and their daily breaking forth into 
«.new and violent parties and fd^tio^s ; their delays of 
business^, and designs to perpetuate diemselves, and to 
continue the powei in their own hands ; their meddling 
in private matters between party and party, contrary to 
the institution of parliamentaf and their unjustness and 
partiality in these matters, and the scandalous lives of 
some of^the cMtf of them; these things, my lord, do 
give too much ground for people to open their mouths 
againVit them, and to dislike them. Nor can they be 
kept within the bounds of justice, law, or reason ; they 
themselves being the supreme power of the nation, liable 
to no account to any, nor to be controlled or regulated 
by any other power, there being nwie superior, or co- 
o^inate wdth them. So that, unless there he some 
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autfiority and power $o fuM and soehfgh ae to reetrdm 
and keep ikinys in better order, and that mqy be a <^eck * 
to these eonorhitancies, it will he im^s&ihle, in, human 
reason^ to prevent our ruin.** • , 

But the wily lawyer was not to be caught so fast^ 
lie admitted* much^ but kept more in reserva. 
co&fesg/’ ly said, the*danger*we ate all in, by these 
extravagances and inordinate powers, -is more tjian, I 
doubt, is generally apprehended. ... As to the mem- 
bers of parliament, I confess the greatest difficulty 
lies there ; your commission being from them, aifd they 
being acknowledged the supr^e power of the nation, 
subject to* no control, nor allowing any appeal from 
them. Yet I am sur^ your excellency will not Umkupon 
them as generally depraved; too mapy of them are much 
to blame in those things you have mentioned, and many 
unfit things have passed among them ; hut / hope well 
of the major part of them, when great matters come to a 
decision^ Cromwell upon this, with well painted pas- 
sion, made the show of an earnest appeal to his lawyer 
friend. My lord, my lord, there is little hopes of a 
settlement to be made by them, i^ally there is not ; but 
a great deal of fear^ that they will destroy again what 
the Lord hath don^ graciously for them and us ; we all 
forget God, and God will forget us, and give us up to 
confusion ; and these men will help it on, if they be 
suffered to proceed in their ways ; some course must be , 
thought on, to curb and restrain them, or we shall ^ be 
ruined by them** Whitelocke quietly remarked*to this: 
‘/We ourselves have acknowledged them the supreme 
power, and taken ouy comtipissions aiid*authority in the 
highest concernments from them ; and liow to curb 
them, after this, it will be hard to find out a way for 
it" \ ^ * 

This was ^ ih very, point to which the energetic •cap- 
tain desiretMo bring his learned and most meditative. 
associatec'/FJinging off all further reserve, he frankly, 
boldly, aii'd abruptly asked, “ What if a man should 
TAKE UPON HIM to he mNO ? ” 

VOL. VII. 
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This question/ lie it observed, was addressed to one 
who stood. Ivgh in the confidence of the leaders of the 
republic, and who himself, indeed, was one of its chief 
administrators. But no shadow qf anger or remon- 
strance fell upon the treasonable thought. Most quiet 
and civil was the lord commissioner’s reply. I think 
that remedy would-be than the disease” Crom- 

well subjoined quickly, “ Why do you think so ?” 

|n jiis answer, most mem(#able for that, the thorough- 
paced master of law and stratagem soothed the excite- 
ment of the great soldier by pointing out to him all he 
MIGHT do, while he affeqted to advise him as to what 
should not be done. He “ settled ” on the instant a 
'Mraft’l of the protectorate ! As to your own person, , 
t^e title of king wouy be of no advantage ; because you 
have the full kingly power in you already, concerning 
the militia, as you arc general. As to the nomination 
of civil officers, tliose whom you think fittest are seldom 
refused; and although you have no negative vote in the 
passing of laws, yet what you dislike will not easily be 
carried ; and the taxes ^re already settled, and in your 
power to dispose the iifoney raised. And as to foreign 
affairs, though- the ceremonial application be made to 
the parliament, yet the expectation d! good or bad suc- 
cess in it is from your excellency, and particular soli- 
citations of foreigr^ ministers are made to you only; so 
.that I •‘^apprehend, indeed, less envy, and danger, and 
pomp, but not less power, and real opportunities of 
doing good, in your being general, than w^ould be if you 
had assumed the title of king.” 

It is clear thit the only^,ensible difference between 
the interlocutors in this famous dialogue, was one of 
time, Whitelocke’s protectorate would scarcely have 
been so sudden. But such a difference was more than 
enough for Cromwell. His active share in the confer- 
ence ended at this point; and in all that followed he was 
simply unrolling, for self-guidance on minor matters, 
the entire map of the lord commissioner’s plan. 

First meeting him with his own weapons, lie fathomed 
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the lawyer's view of the popular feefeng of the nation, 

I have heard,” said Cromwell, ^^sorae of four profe®- 
sion observe, — that he who is actually king, whether 
by election or descent, yet being once king, all acts done 
by him as king, are as lawful and justifiable as by any 
king who hatli the crowR by inheritaupe from hll fore- 
fathers ; and that, by an act of pVliament in Henry the 
Seventh's time, it is safer those who act under a 
king, be his title what it will, than for those wh® »ct 
under any other power. And surely the powej of » 
king is so great and high, and so unwersalfy understood 
and revervueed hy the people of this nation, that the title 
of it might not only indemnify, in a great measure, 
those that act under k* but likewise be of great use and 
advantage in such times as these, to curb the insolence 
of those li’hom the present powers cannot control, or at 
least are the persons themselves who are thus insolent.” 
Whitelocke in answering this, more plainly insinuated 
his doubts as to time. I agree in the general what 
you arc pleased to observe as to this title of king ; but 
whether for your excellency to tajee this title upon you 
as things now are, will be for the good and advantage 
either of yourself aj^dffriends, or of the commonwealth, 
I do very much doubt, notwithstanding that act of par- 
liament, 11 Hen. VII., which will be little regarded, or 
observe to ns hy our memies, if thef should come^^p get 
the upper hand of usf 

Upon this the lord general fairly asked — AVhat do 
you apprehend would be the danger of taking this 
title And Whitelocke as fairly answered. ‘^The 
danger, I think, would be tills, — One of the main points 
of controversy betwixt us and our adversaries is, whe- 
ther the government of this nation shall be established 
in monarchy, or in a free state or commonwealth ? 
And most of our friends have engaged with us upon 
the hopes of having the government settled in a free* 
state; and to effect that, have undergone all their ha- 
zards and difficulties, they being persuaded, though I 
think much mistaken, that under the government of a 

• D 2 ♦ 
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commonwealth tfcej shall enjoy more liberty and right, 
both as to their spiritual and civil concernments; than 
tliey shall under a monarchy, the pressures and dislike 
whereof are so fresh in their memories and sufferings. 
Now, if your excellency should take upon you the title 
of king, this state of your cauy will be tliereby wholly 
determined, and moni^rthy established in your person ; 
and the question will be no more, whether our govern- 
ment shall be by a raonarSi or by a free state, but, 
VYhethqr Cromwell or Stuart shall be our king and mo- 
narch ? And that question, whereinbefore so great 
parties of the nation were engaged, and which was uni- 
versal, vhU hy this means hecomSy in effect, a private 
controversy only. Before it was rmfional. What kind of 
governmcjitwe shojMhave? Now it will heeotne particular. 
Who shall be onr governor, whether of the family of the 
Stuarts, or of the family of the Cromwells? 7'hus the 
state of our controversy being totally changed, all tho^>e 
who were for a commonwealth {and they are a very 
great and considerable party'), having their ho))es therein 
frustrated, will desert you ; your hands will be weak- 
ened, your interest straitened, and your cause in appa- 
rent danger to be ruined/* 

Here, however, all semblance of sfneerity or fairness 
seems to vanish from the v^orthy lord commissioner, 
and we are irresistibly called upon to remember the sig- 
• nificant fact, that the conference was not publn^ied till 
after the restoration. A slight preliminary interchange 
of compliment and courtesy first claims record. It ran 
thus. 

‘‘ CBOMWEfJi. I confess yt i speak reason in this; but 
w'hat other thing can you propound, that may obviate 
the present dangers and difficulties wherein we are all 
engaged ? — Whitkj*ocke. It will be the greatest diffi- 
cult^ to find out such an expedient. 1 have had 'many 
tilings in my private thoughts upon this business, some 
of which, perhaps, are not fit, or safe, for me to com- 
municate. — Cromwell. I pray, my lord, what are 
they ? You may trust me with them ; there shall no 
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prejudice come to you l?y any privaft discourse betwixt 
us. I shall never betray my friend ; yoif may be as 
free with me with your own heart, and shall never 
suffer by it. — Whitelocke. I make no scruple to put 
my life and fortune into your excellency’s hand ; and 
so 1 shall, i^ I impart ^hese fancies^to you, wHich are 
weak, and perhaps may prove Offensive to your excel- 
lency ;/ therefore my best way will be to smother them. 

— Cromwell. I prithee, my lord Wbiteiodke, 

let me know them : be they what they wiU, thay 
cannot be offensive to me, but I shall take it kindly 
from you; therefore, I pray, do not conceal those 
thoughts of yours from your faithful friend. — White- 
LocKE. Your excelluRcy honours me with a ft tie far 
above me ; and since you are pleased to command it, I 
shall discover to you my thoughts herein ; and humbly - 
desire you not to take in ill part w'hat I shall say to you. 

— Cromwell. Indeed I shall not ; but 1 shall take it, 
as I said, very kindly from you. — Whitelocke. Give 
me leave then, first, to consider your excellency’s con- 
dition. You are environed with secret enemies. Upon 
your subduing of the public enemy, the officers of 
your army accoun^ iJieinselves all victors, and to have 
had an equal share in the conquest with you. The 
success w'hich God hath given us hath not a little 
elated tlieir minds ; and many of thPm are busy and of 
turbulent spirits, and are not without their designs how • 
they may dismount your excellency, and some qf them- 
selves get up into the saddle ; how they may bring you 
down, and set up themselves. They want not counsel 
and encouragement herein pit may be from some mem- 
bers of the parliament, who may be jealous of your 
power and greatness, lest^you should grow too high for 
them, and in time overmaster them ; and they will plot 
to bring you down first, or to clip your wings. — Crom- 
well. I thank you that you so fully consider my con- 
dition ; it is a testimony of your love to me, and care of 
me, and you have rightly considered it ; and I may say, 
without vanity^ that in my condition yours is involved, 

I) 3 • 
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and all our frie^idfe ; and those that plot my ruin will 
hardly bea» your continuance in any condition worthy 
of you. Besides this, the cause itself lyiay possibly re- 
ceive some disadvantage by the strugglings and conten- 
tions among ourselves. But what, sir, are your thoughts 
for ps^vention of those misqjiiefs that hang over our 
heads ? ” * ^ • 

Those thoughts are then recorded thus ; — and 
wjie^i they first saw the ^ight, Charles II. had par- 
done(l the safe rebellion of Whitelocke, and was revelling 
and rejoicing on his pensioned throne. ‘‘ l^ardon me, 
sir, in the next place, a little to consider the con- 
dition of the king of Scots. This prince being now 
by ydur valour, and the success which God hath 
given to the parliament, and to the army under your 
command, reduced to a very low condition, both he, 
find all about him, canmt hut be vei-y inclinable to 
hearken to any terma, whereby their lost Jtopes may he 
re rived of his being restored to the crown, and they to 
their fortunes and native eoimtry, By a private treaty 
with him you may secure yourself and your friends and 
their fortunes ; you may make yourself and your pos^ 
terity «.v great and permanent, to/dl human probability, 
as ever any subject was, and provulc for your friends ; 
you may put such limits to monarchial powor as will 
secure our spirituai and civil liberties, and you may se- 
cure the cause in wldch we are all engaged ; and this 
may be effectually done, by having the power of the 
militia continued in yourself, and whom you shall agree 
upon after ^ou. I propound, therefore, for your ex- 
cellency to send to the kiig of Scots, and to have a 
private treaty with him for this purpose ; and I beseech 
you to pardon what I have suid upon the occasion. It 
is out of my affection and service to your excellency 
andHo all honest men ; and I humbly pray you not to 
have ally jealousy thereupon of my approved faithful- 
ness to your excellency and to this commonwealth f 

If anything like this were really said, there is much 
pleasant contempt in the tone of Cromwell’s reply ! I 
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have not/' he remarked, ‘‘ I assure j^u, the least distrust 
of your faithfulness and friendship to nffe, end to the 
cause of this commonwealth, and I think you have much 
reason for what you propound ; but it is a matter of so 
high importance and difficulty, that it deserves more time 
of cdlnsideratTon and debate than is at present allowed us. 
IVe shall therefore take a farthel'dime to discourse of it, ' 

And with this,” adds our memorialist, the general 
brake off, and went to other company, and so into WWte- 
hall; seeming, by his countenance and carriage, di^pleasgd 
with what had been said ; yet he never objected it against 
Mr. WhUelocke in any 'public meeting afterwards ; only 
his carriage towards him, from that time, was altered, 
and his advising wilif him not so frequent and Tntimate 
as before ; and it was not long afuer that he found an 
occasion, by an honourable employment, to send him out 
of the way (as some of his nearest relations, particularly 
his daughter ('laypolo, confessed,) tliat he might be no 
obstacle or impediment to his ambitions designs/’ 

Making every due concession to Whitclockc’s amusing 
self-cbnceit, and to lady Claypolc’s womanly good-hu- 
mour in flattering it, it is incumbent upon us to state 
our strong impres|jpn that Cromwell never at any time 
proposed to himsm the unnecessary trouble of erecting 
the pliant lord commissioner into anything like an ob- 
stacle or impediment; and also to ^bjoin the fact, that 
the ‘^honourable employment” for sending our state* 
lawyer “ out of the ||ay * ” was not even thought of 

* Another person of soinovhat greater importance wns also, within three 
months of this tune, sent out of the wav bv Cromwell’s niHuenec Henry, 
duke of Gloucester, and the pri!A*>s Kli/abcth, children of Charles 1., 
were in Enginiul at their father'^ death. (See p. of iny last vuliime ) 
The cnuncil of the commonwealth had proposed, in to send the duke 
to his brother in Scotland, and princess to her sister in Holland, allow- 
ing a thousand a year to each quamdtu »e bcnc ^rnwunt. (Sec Journals, 
July 24, and Sept. U in that year.) But on the 8th of Sej>t , Eliiabcth 
suddenly died, and the young brother remained under the charge of the 
governor of Carisbrook till within three moiith'^ ot the period I am now 
deacnbnig. Then it wks that Cromwell advised the young |irincc’s tutor, 
Xovel, whom Clarendon speaks of highly, to ask }>ermiSbion ftom the go- 
vernment for his safe removal to his sister, the princess of Orange. Tnis 
the high-minded republicans granted at oiiee, and accompanied the con- 
cession With the sum of SOCf. to defray ttie expense of his voyaj|;e, and the 
promise of an annual stipend if he would not join the rebeiliou.s scheme <if 
his elder brothert. This act of magnanimity, not a singular act with these 
D 4 • 
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tiil, by a most atfecious act of usurpation, Cromwell 
had not onlji declared his ambitious designs, but proved 
the innocent helplessness of any obstacle that White- 
locke could possibly oppose to them. It was merely to 
prevent the intrusion of needless and impertinent forms 
into thf' detailed project of the ^protectorate, that, dh the 
eve of the regular instalment of that mode of despotism, 
the Swedish "embassy * was devised for the meddling 
man of law. Of the conference itself, it is only needful 
tp ren\ark further, that it was chiefly useful to Crom- 
well in proving the aid of Whitelocke useless. He 
turned back to his inilitwx*y couiicil. • 

Lambert’s influence he had already won over to his 
project; a vain and weak man; influential with the army, 
and not ill inclined towards the civil authorities, till the 
craft of Cromwell worked his vanity and revolt against 
them, and his very ambition into aid towards himself. 
For I reton’s oflice, which was voted to Lambert on the 
death of that virtuous sohlier, having Wen subsequently 
deprived of its accompanying title of lord deputy (an 
omission rendered necessary by CroinweU’s own intiina. 
tion that he desired no longer to continue in his own 
person the rank of lord lieutenantf^^), Lambert’s vanity 


liigh-sonled men, lias been ronimoiilj attributed to tbe influence of 
Cromwell, who thus sought to reniovf a rival from his path Perhaps it 
may, in one sense, haveiiaen so; fi i ^\ nl(lriu^toii and the Jawj'ers, it will 
be recollerted, had urgetl the «daiim of this youthful Henry Stuart to the 
«thrQjit,,under a hew sctUemePi as the only memher of the royal famdy 
unspotted with the blood of i^.iigi'shmen Not the less, however, w.'is the 
eonccssioiifto such a recjoes-tevidein'e of hi(||| Renerosity on the part of the 
then rulers of the ptate. And not tl.e less, let me aild, is it a prool how 
the greatOAt men are dwarfed by mean and unworthy designs, when we 
behold the powerful Cromwell, the veteran of a hundred victories, reduced 
to the wretched need of recognising a^'iial in a powerless lad of twelve 
years old ! • 

* See tbe first volume of this memoir; Awikndix E., Cromwell and 
C lIRISTISA. 

+ The title of gencral-in-rhiof of all ^he forces there was substituted. 
Tbe “lord-deputy,” in consequence, became “ lieutenant-general,” merely. 
Ludlow thus adverts to the new appointment. After observing on Crom- 
weil’s ^bluct'iiice to continue h/m in the military command of Ireland, in 
consequence of “ the jealousy which general Cromwell had conceived of me, 
that I might prove an otistriiction to the design he was carrying on, to ad- 
vance himselt by the ruin ot the commonwealth,’' ho adds, ‘^and therefore, 
since miyor-general Lambert refUseil to go over with any ehariicter less 
than that of deputy, he resolved by any ineans to place lieutenant-general 
P'leetwood at the head of affairs m Ireland. By which conduct he procured 
two great advantages to himselt ; thereby putting the army in Ireland into 
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was easily moved to believe that an Anpty title^ omitted 
for the purpose of avoiding a practical abfurdity^ was 
omitted for the purpose of slighting him. He rejected 
the appointment in disgust."* More easily still was his 
ambition played with, since the lord general threw out 
obscure hints bf the necessity that wo^ld arise o^fixing 
some order of succession in case W any recasting of the 
supreme power : and who^so fit to sucieed the first'® 


• • 

the hands of a person secured to his interest by the marriage of his daugh. 
ter ; and, drawing major-generat Lainlu^rt into an enmity towards the 

f tarlianient, pteparcd him to join with Mm in opposition to them, when 
le should fiiul it convenient to put hii design in cxi^ution.” 

* Mrs. Hutchinson, in her memoirs, gives the following account of this 
traimction, and of an iricidogliuf royalist icmirt, winch is rtientioned in my 
next page. The account is only correct in the general impression it con- 
veys ** ij^er the death of Ireton,” says Mrs ‘Hutchuison, ** Lambert was 
voted depHy of Ireland, and coinHunder-in.cbiGf there, who being at that 
time m the north, was exceedingly elevated with the honour, and courted 
all Fairfax’s old commanders, and other gcMitleiiicp, who, upon his pro- 
mises of preferment, quitted their places, and many of them came to Lon- 
don and made him up there a very proud tram, which still exalted him, so 
that too .soon he put on the prince, immediately laying out .0000/ tor his 
own particular equipage, and looking ujion all the parliament men, who 
had cunterred this honour upon him, as underlings, and scarce worth the 
great man’s nod This untimely declaration of his pride gave great ofTence 
to the parliament, who having only given him a commission for, six 
months lor his depuly.ship, made a vote that, after the expiration of that 
time, the pre.Hulency of the civil and military power of that nation should 
no more be, in his nor an y ia ie man’s bands again. lY/iS votr was upt/n, 
Croniwt’ll's^^'rocw emcn/,^imo hereby designed to make way lor liis new 
Hotuiii-law, (kd. Fleetwood, who had marrietl the widow of the late deputy 
Treton. Tnere went a story, that as iny lady Ireton was walking in St. 
James’s Fark, tJie lady I..ambert, .as proud as her husband, came by where 
she was, and us the present princess alw.iys had pitcedency of the relict of 
the dead prince, so she put my lady Ireton below: who, notwithstanding 
her piety and humility, was a'litlle grieved at the affront Col Fleetwood 
being then present, in mourning lo^is wife, who died at the same lime 
her lord did, took occasion to introduce himself, and was immediately ac- 
cepted by the lady and her father, who designed thus to restore his daugh- 
ter to the honour she was fallen from. His plot took as himself could 
wish ; for Lambert, who saw himselt thus cut off from half his exaltation, 
sent thg house an insolent message, g^that if they found him so unworthy 
of the honour they had given him, as so soon to repent it, he would not 
retard their remedy for six months, but was ready to iturrender thtnr com- 
mission before he entered into his ^ice ” They took him at his word, and 
made Fldetwood deputy, and Ludii^ commander of the horse ; whereupon 
Lambert, with a heart full of sjute, malice, and revenge, retreated to his 
palace at Wimbledon, and sat there watching an opportumttf to destrot/ the 
parliament. Cromwell, although he chiejtif wrought this business %i the 
housct yet flattered with Lambert^ and having another reach of ambition 
in his breast, helped to inflame Lambert against those of the parliament 
who were not his creatures, and to cast the odium of his disgrace upon 
them, and profess his own clearness in it, and pity of him, that should bo 
drawn into such an inconvenience as the charge of putting himself into 
equipage, and the Joss of lili that provision ; which Cromwell, pretending 
generosity, took all upon his own account, and delivered him of the debt.” 
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man of the arirfy, as he who was indisputably the 
second ? * * 

The result of this intrigue was beneficial in another 
shape., Cromwell had designed the command In Ire- 
land for an instrument of his own, Charles Fleetwood, 
to whom he at this time a^so induced his daughter 
Bridget, who had nqj ^yet put off her mourning for Ire- 
• ton, to consent to give her hand. The royalist writers 
l^vp a story about this diarriage which may be worth 
^mentioning, though it is refuted by the proofs already 
offered in this work of the high spirit and masculine 
good sense of Cromweirs eldest daughter. . They say 
that Charles Fleetwood one day met Bridget Treton in 
tears, ‘and, on inquiring the caust^,, found she was giving 
way to a fit of feminine spleen in consequen^of hav- 
ing just before been forced to give way to tW wife of 
Lambert, in St. James’s Park. They were both at this 
instant in mourning, one for a wife, the other for a 
husband. An offer of the widower’s hand was made 
and accepted on the spot, and the widow found herself 
sppedily restored to precedency as the wife of the lieu- 
tenant-general of Ireland ! The story is amusing, but 
not credible. The wife of Ireto^^ might possibly have' 
consented to sacrifice her affections' to the state policy of 
her father, but she would *T»ot have betrayed a mind of 
superior virtue and character to the miserable satisfaction 
. of her own woundec* vanity 

But^^now the contest between the chiefs of the com- 
monwealth and their too powerful servant, tliough in 

• I may qutite on this point a curmus passage from the Plagellum : — 
“ Major-general Lamlwrt, novertheivs'., did concur with him (Cromwell) 
in every particular, the whole design being secretly imparted to him, and 
he premised, as a reward lor his assistance, the succensiun to the supreme 
power. This intimacy of liambert H^as of a long standing, ever since 
Preston fight, and was cemented the faster by that eomplaycency Oliver 
took in his wife, a woman of good birth and parts, and of pleasing attrac- 
tionsKbrith for mind and body. The voice of the people was, that she was 
more famijiar with him than the honour of her sex would allow, and that 
she harl some extraordinary kindnesses for him which she had not for her 
husband ; and that, being the medium of reciprocation of intelligence be- 
tween them, she did communicate all her husband’s designs, and conceal 
some of the others ; though she needed not to have been so squeamish, or 
reserved, for one whose depths were never fathomed or discovered to any 
mortal, Xreton excepted.” 
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full career towards its memorable dhd miserable close, 
received temporary check in two directions. On the 
one hand^ dissention reared its head suddenly in the 
minds of Cromwell's military cabal ; whilst, on the other, 
the grand position assumed by the republican leaders in 
closing their war with the Dutch, seems to lia^e sus- 
pended for a brief space, whether fli prudence *or in 
awe, eveiFthe sacrilegious purposes of Cromwell him- 
self. • , 

Both events are marked beyond a doubt in a royalist 
production of the time ; and they reflect consideratioifs 
of the utmost importance anjJ interest on the view of 
the last days of the English commonwealth, which is 
here sought to be ^impartially conveyed. The first, 
descriptive of the meetings and, dissensions of the 
ijnilitary cabal, is thus given. The writer, be it re- 
collected, contemplating both parties in the struggle 
with equal hatred, may here lay claim to some of the 
best privileges of impartiality. Every other day al- 
most, more fasts, or some such religious exercise, was 
managed by Cromwell and Harrison, wlio promoted the 
proposals for a new representative, in order to the 
personal reign of ('jyist, and that therefore it was high 
time the governniSt was placed in the hands of his 
saints, for all the glorious prophecies thereof were now 
ready to be fulfilled ; and thia wai cryed up as the 
doctrine of the times. Cromwell seemed to be of the , 
same judgment, and of that millenary principle ; de- 
signing (as he said) nothing of those rautSions of 
government which were agitating, but in tendency to 
that great revolution ; so ^lat he had absolutely fooled 
Harrison into a confidence of his good intentions, and 
that he aimed not at hisbown greatness; — and there- 
upon all the party Harrison could make, which was 
Feaks , Rogers', and Sympson's congregations, were im- 
patient to have the parliament ousted, and their fine 
module to take place, wherein righteousnesse and holi- 
nesse should be exalted in the kingdomes of the world. 
And now the Turk and the Pope were horribly threat- 
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ened, and Olive} looked upon as the great instrument 
that should confound Antichrist. But though roost of 
the officers were thus bewitched and besotted, yet a 
great many of them had just and strong suspicions what 
his dissolution of the parliament would end in ; and 
therefore secret consultations.were held *how to oppose 
these practices upon ^he parliament, in whose authority 
conserved and secured, they were so wise As to think 
thgm^eJves safe and defeiffied frpm the after-claps of 
the rebellion. Among the rest, several officers of note 
came voluntarily out of Ireland (as some out of Scot- 
land), who had by thair general fasts pe^jeeived the 
drift of their general, to withstand him, and pub/iquely 
protest against the conduct of thi^ husmesse, as directly 
tending to the overthrow and undoing all, for which so 
much blood had been spilt, and giving up the mo# 
glorious cause in the world to its vanquished enemies ; 
— Noll’s own argument. . . Of those that thus opposed 
him, colonel Venables, scout-master general Downing, 
and major Streater, were the most eminent ; who to 
that purpose, as above said, came out of Ireland ; but 
colonel Venables was soon wrought upon ; and Mr. 
Downing offering to speak^agaii^j^it in the council of 
officers, and getting upon the table for better audience, 
was bid to come down by Cromwell, asking him, what 
he did there ? (Inly colonel Streater persisted in his 
resolution of* giving reasons against it, and being 
flamm’d by Harrison with Christ’s personal raigne, and 
that he was assured the lord general sought not himself, 
but that King Jesus might take the sceptre, — he pre- 
sently replied that Christ iMast come before Christmas, 
or else he would come too late. For this opportune 
opposition, and ten queries thtn published by him in the 
army, he was afterwards committed to the Gate-house, 
and look’d upon by Cromwell as his mortal enemy.” 

On the other, and, to our present purpose, the more 
important matter of consideration adverted to, the 
royalist writer uses language even stronger and more 
significant. Having spoken of the last great effort of 
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the Dutch, to recover the supremacy of ^the sea, he pro*' 
ceeds to characterise it as a grave stumbling-Mock to the 
designs of Cromwelh It was k hazardous enterprise,? 
lie says, to be fighting with two commonwealths 
together, and to which his confidence and resolution could 
not raise him, ^nthout a s%rer interest in the people, who 
were to undergoe his tyranny. TJjiis now reprieved the 
njiembers from his decree of dissolution, while they had 
tried the fortune of war with the Dutch, and hadipHt 
things into such a posture arid certainty, that n%hom^ 
^alteration could discompose or disorder it ; the treasury 
for the support of the war, being now^ a filling, a naval 
force rigging 4ind equipping, and the honour and glory 
of the nation engaged qitd concerned*' * 

It would Ikj difficult to bear better testimony than 
this to a statesmanlike fitness for power in the men who 
at present held it, or to a gross falsehood in the pretence 
on which it w^as so soon to be wrested from them. And 
they fully justified these demands upon their last ex- 
ertions. IVith unexampled capacity and energy they 
re-filled the drained exchequer, refitted their naval 
power, sent Blake to sea with the noblest squadron he 
had yet commanded, ^^d finally sl)attered to pieces the 
last resources of thdiDutch. Again, therefore, hut for 
the last time now^, had this great administrative (genius 
averted mortal danger from the comrax>nwealth. Men’s 
homes were safe, the honour of the republic safe, and 
every enemy to England beaten back w'itli ignonyny to 
his own shore. We never,” said an illustrious agent 
in the work f as he proudly recalled the history of the 
despised^ Rump under Rioiiard Cromwell’s protecto- 
rate, we never bid fairer to be masters of the whole 
world.” From a highesir point of elevation indeed, 
were they doomed to hasten to their setting; in its 
ripest season was the pear fated to be plucked by Crom- 
well ; and (least merited of all!) the fame which his- 
tory. should surely have awarded, in some sort, to the 

♦ Flai^llum, by Ilrnth. 

t Thomas Scott Sac Life of Vane, p. S42. 
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men beneath the light and warmth of whose genius it 
had attained so full a richness, she exclusively bestowed, 
wilhdut reserve or stint, on the successful usurper ! 

Very ominous warnings were thickening around 
him when he ventured his final move. In renovat- 
ing the exchequer for the war. Vane had proposed a 
sale of the estate of Hampton Court, then held in trust 
by the great soldier*; an^ the first act of the same 
stfflefiman, after Blake was fairly at sea, and while the 
«)ntest was of course undecided, had Jjeen to procure a 
vote from the house, appointing the 3rd of November, 
l65S, instead of tHat of day in the year 16A4, for the 
dissolution of parliament. What, indeed, were the 
exact views and prospects to whfMi^that true friend of 
freedom still clung fh hope, even so late as this, may he 
gathered without much difficulty from what Roger Wil- 
liams, a staunch republican, and his associate of early 
years in the government of New England (who was 
now staying at our English statesman's country resi- 
dence in Lincolnshire), wrote to his transatlantic friends. 

Ilelfe," he says, is great thoughts and preparations 
for a new parliament. Some of our friends are apt to 
think a new parliament will favo^us and our cause.'* 
Certain it was that the time had now arrived, for C’rora- 
welFs usurpation, if it was to arrive ever. Each day 
that passed over flit statesmen in their new and well- 
* won safety from foreign attack, promised to be laden 
with ewents that must tend to establish far more deci- 
sively than ever their internal power. 

It is very curious, anil highly instructive, to note down 
exact dates at the various JIbints in this famous strug- 
gle. For example, in the memorials of even the cau- 
tious and Croinwell-serying ^Vhitelocke, we find that 

* Ludlo^v thus speaks of “two ways” by which V.me and his associates 
sought to “countermine” Cromwell. “ First, by balancing his interestin the 
army witli that of the fleet, procuring an order from the parliament, by 
reason of the importance of the war with the Dutch, to send some regi. 
ments of the army to strengthen the fleet ; and, secondly, by recommend, 
irig, as an easy way to raise money in that emergency, the sale of Hampton 
Court and other places, that were esteemed as baits to tempt some ambu 
Uous man to ascend the throne.”— Vol. il p. 451. • 
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the same note which records the la^ ^eat victory of 
Blake and the parliament s forces at sea/' contains also 
these significant, allusions to Cromwell and bis officers: 

Andithey began to assume to themselves all the 
honour of the past actions, and o#the conquests by them 
achieved, scarce owning tl^ parliament, and their aWst- 
ance and provision for them ; but J^xing and censuring * 
the members of parliament for injustice and delay of 
business, and for seeking, to^irolong their power, and 
promote their private interest, and satisfie their pwne^ 
^ambition. With these and many others the like censures, 
they endeavoured to calumniate* the parliament, and 
judge them guilty of those crimes whereof themselves 
were faulty ; not looking into their own actionsP, nor 
perceiving their own defaults, yet censuring the actions 
and proceedings of the parliament very opprobriously.” 
The opprobrium must have been &harj> indeed, which 
startled even tliis considerate and compliant lawyer into 
so decided a sense of it. In the next record of his 
diary he thus proceeds : The drift of Cromwell and 

his officers was to put an end to this parliamentj^ which 
many wondered at, and sought to dissuade him from, 
upon all opportunities.^^'yhr a.s' was thought convcnifint, 
and that they mighi not appear desirous to continue 
their own powers, and sitting in parliament, whereof they 
had cause to be sufficiently weary'* 

In this passage VV^hitelocke seems to me to describe, 
with sufficient accuracy, one of those great sources of dan- 
ger to a political cause which seldom rise to the surhice of 
history, but which evidently now beset with very formi- 
dable obstructions that strenuo us and determined policy by 
which the statesmen struggled to maintain their ground. 
All great parties, since the uwrld began, have had to com^ 
plain of their too moderate or over sensitive men ; men 
overstocked with delicacies ; who are more apt to regu- 
late their course by the derision of opponents than by 
the approval of conscience or of friend ; who will shape 
hostility Recording to the convenience of the party to 
whom they are hostile ; and who arc, above all things. 
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fond to talk of bLing weary of thg burden their own 
virtues, on- their own party, may have imposed upph 
them. We now behold such, by the help of White- 
locke, among the members of the house #ho supj^orted 
Vane ; and can we dfubt that that statesman, who 
would have thought it treason to bis osuntry to con- 
sult the cofivenfence^ of her enemies, and have i^nk 
lifeless in his place, before he indulged the luxury^ of 
b^ng weary in her sei^ice, — can we doubt that he 
suffered, far more than by the worst difficulties, dan- 
gers, or toils of the cause, from the holiday sensibilities 
and delicate indifference of such gentlemen as these 
It matters seldom that they happen to be Yew. *The 
examjlle goes forth to the great body of the peopje, who 
find it hard to diBc;firninate, in such circumstances, be- 
tween service and betrayal. 

More treacherous enemies, at the same time, beset 
Vane and his party, even among the civil members of 
that house for whose independence they were now 
perilling all that makes life dear to man. Whitelocke 
describes them also, in the same passage of apparent 
self- reference already quoted. Neither,*' he continues, 

as if to excuse the views of the moi^rate men, — neither 
could it clearly be foreseen, that tife design of Cromwell 
and his officers was to rout the present power, and so 
set up themselves^- against the wdiich they were advised, 
as pulling down the foundation of their own interest 
and power, and the way to weaken themselves, and to 
hazaref both their cause and persons. Yet still they 
seemed zealous, upon their common pretensions of 
right, ’ and ^justice,* a%d ^ public liberty/ to put a 
period to this parliament, and that if the parliament 
Vfould not shortly do it theni^dves, that then the soldiers 
must do iU Some who earnestly declared their judg- 
meftt against this, as ‘ the most dangerous anrl the most 
ungrateful thing that could be practised,’ by this freedom 
gained no favour with Cromwell and his officers. But 
there wanted not some parliament men, perhaps to flatter 
with them, who soothed them in this unhandsome de- 
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And" wAre complotting with thorn to ruin theni^. 
itejves^ as by the conseqdence will appear.’' • 

One of Cromwell’s falsest pretences is 'shadowed forth 
in this extract but it is a pretence which has unhap« 
pily passed into history^ and Maims therefore serious 
disproof. This, it may 4>6 here remyked, is tlft first 
tin^ that the testimonies of livid§^ witnesses as to these 
memorable occurrences have been brought face to face ; 
and it is not an ungratifyin^ circumstance to note what 
a perfect agreement there is as to all the main coi^ider* 
ations they suggest, in the relations of men of such dif- 
ferent parties, writing at such fifferent timei, and only 
alike in the fact of having themselves witnessed what 
they thus Record. The result will show, among other 
things, that the only reasonable pvetext by which his- 
tory has attempted to justify die usurpation of Cromwell 
is based upon a falsehood. * 

The question of dissolution is stated by Whitelocke to 
have been urged by the soldiers as of right,” justice,” 
and public liberty,” and to have left a reasonable alter- 
native to those friends of freedom who had not lost faith 
in that sacred thing. You must put a period to this 
parliament,” urge t^soldiers. If, however, you do 
not shortly do this yourselves, then the soldiers must do 
it.” Now it is quite true that this tone was for a time 
adopted in the councils of Cromwell,^but only for such 
a time as might render feasible a subsequent mean per- 
version of the truth to the English people. Ludlo^ states 
some singular facts on this head. While Cromwell, 
he says, was making the most solemn professions of 
fidelity to the parliament, alluring them that, if they 
w^ould command the array to break their swords over 
their heads, and to throw*them into the sea, he would 
undertake they should do it — he privately engaged the 
officers of the army to draw up a petition to the pai^ia- 
ment, that, ibr the satisfaction of the nation, they would 
put that vote which they had made for fixing a period 
to their sitting into an act ; which, whilst the oflScers 
v^ere forming and debating, t/ie general havingj it seems, 
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for that time aUSed his counsels colonel Desbo- 
roughs one<of his instruments^ to the council of officers, 
told them, that they were a sort of men whom 
noising could satisfy — that the parliament were more 
ready to do any good than they to desire it — that they 
ought^^ to rely upon their wofd and promise to dissolve 
themselves by the tii{t6 prefixed — and that to petition 
them to put their vote into an act would manifest a dif- 
fidence of them, and lessen their authority, which was 
go necessary to the army. The general coming into the 
council whilst Desborough was speaking, seconded him ; 
to which some of the-tofficers took the libei^ty to reply 
that they had the same opinion of the parliament and 
petitidh with them, and that the chief argument that 
moved them to tabe this matter into consideration, was 
the intimation they. had received, that it was according 
to the desires of those who had now spoken against it, 
and whose latter motion they were much more ready to 
comply with than their former.” 

Quite true it was that it had once been, for good rea. 
sons, according to the desires of those who now, for 
better reasons, spoke against it. In such curious details 
we behold each fluctuation of the^^uggle ; for at this 
moment, the very crisis of all. Vane had baffled Crom- 
well upon his own ground, and with his own w^eapons ; 
and it was nothing more nor less than a sudden discovery 
of that circumstance which altered the counsels of the 
general,” Ludlow describes what Vane had done in a 
general remark on the sudden change in the policy of 
the parliament. Now perceiving to what kind of ex- 
cesses the madness of theihmy was like to carry them, 
the parliament resolved to leave as a legacy to the people 
the government of a commonwealth hy their representa^ 
tines, when assembled in parliament, and in the intervals 
thereof by a council of state chosen by them, and to 
continue till the meeting of the next succeeding parlia- 
ment, to whom they were to give an account of their con* 
duct and management, . To this end they resolved, withi- 
out any further delay, to pass the act for their own 
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^solution'* Vane had within the las^few da;y'8^ in fact^ 
by his own . individual and almost unaided* exertions^ 
hastened to its latter stages the memorable bill for a 
^^new representative." Thus, as the diarp crisis ap« 
proached, there appeared even an activity and energy that 
could cope witlpOromweiri owiu Silently but resolutely 
Vane had achieved the major •Q^rt *of the amend- 
ments recommended in his own report and little now 
remained save the final sanctfbn of the house to givd? to 
the measure the force of law. Cromwell th^n, fty the^ 
first time, while in absolute triumphal progress on the 
strongest position of the war heiiad engaged in, looked 
up and saw it in firm possession of the enemy. 

The aspect of the contest between the parliiftneftt and 
their general changes from this instant. It loses, on the 
side of Cromwell, every element, or even pretence, of 
fairness. It at once became evident that the musket 
could arbitrate it only, and even Crorawell’s most plau. 
sible craft was unmasked suddenly into a bare image 
of tyranny and force. Up to this point he had a cer- 
tain hollow case to rest upon with the people, and was at 
least going forward to his aim with a stealthier step and 
the help of a less siartljiig falsehood. The very circum. 
stances which had jiistiiied to the statesmen even their 
share in the existence of that popular discontent now 
spread in various directions, and which* clamoured in its 
less scrupulous quarters of the despotism ” of many, 
would have served to justify, in some sort alBO,Croix^weirs 
subtle measures for the substitution of a despotism of 
one. All that was now at an end. Ttuth took its 
stand on one side, falsehood f^bnted it on the other, and 
the most momentous interests of humanity, present and 
future, trembled in the impending issue. Religion and 
liberty, the right of action and of thought, honours won 
upon earth, deliverances vouchsafed from heaven — *all 
that had rendered the English people a praise and won- 
der .to the earth during their contest with their king — 
were now committed in this struggle for the existence of 

* See Life of Vane, p. lill— 162. 
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representation in ^ our country. The example of the 
rulers of England had^ during all that time, been dte 
life of virtue in her people. It was by the Eliots^ the 
Pyms, theHampdens, and the Vanes, thatan enlightening 
influence, as from heaven itself, had pierced into the 
humblest and remotest corner of the land. To blight 
this as suddenly as i^had ri^en, and to promote a second 
growth of ignorance and of slavery, only less bad be- 
cause less enduring than t%e first, it was simply neceso- 
^ary 40 exhibit once more in the high places of England 
tliat very oppression, coercion, and arbitrary rule, from 
which she had been freed so lately. And ^is w 4 s the 
miserable work which Cromwell had now in hand, and 
for Wnicfl he was content to paril greater and purer 
fame than had fallen within the grasp of Englishman 
before him. 

The first thing to be noted in the closing scenes of 
the struggle, so far as we are able to penetrate the obscu- 
rity which unhappily has veiled them too long, is the 
fierce contempt exhibited by Cromwell for the popular 
pretences on which he rested first. As soon as he saw 
that Vane had resolved, to test them, he flung them 
scornfully to the wind. In tho^ife of Henry Nevile, 
for example, a virtuous and exemplary man, a rcene of 
this exact time is given as from Nevile’ s lips. Crom- 
well upon this gieat occasion sent for some of the chief 
city divines, as if he made it a matter of conscience to 
be defermined by their advice. Among these was the 
leading Mr. Calamy, who very boldly opposed Mr. Crom- 
well’s project, and offered to prove it both unlawful and 
impracticable. CromwciV answered readily upon the 
first head of unlawful, and appealed to the safety of the 
nation being the supreme l«w. ‘ But,’ says he, ^ pray 
Mr. Calamy, why impracticable?’ Calamy replied, 
^6h! 't is against the voice of the nation^ there wiU he 
nine in ten against you’ ‘ Very well,’ says Cromwell, 
^ hut what if I should disarm the nine, and put a sword 
into, the tenth man s hand, wouM not that do the husi’* 
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ness ? ' ” ♦ The next scene^ with the game moral, took 
place on a different theatre with actors somewhat dif- 
ferent, and is told by an anti^republican of uncompro<^ 
mising fierceness. The next scene of this applauded 
comedy,*’ he writes, so' characterising a’ tragedy fraught 
with the lives *of thousands of living n^en, and wfth the 
liberties of unborn millions, y^a§ laid at the cock-pit 
by Whitehall, where CromweD, concealing the number 
of the beast in his apocalypse, declared to hia counail of 
officers ^ that if they should trust the people in an e^ctio% 
of a neup parff ament according to the old constitution, it 
would be 9b tempting of God ; and that his confidence 
was, that God did intend to save and deliver this nation 
by few, as he had doaf in former times ; and tfiat five 
or six men, and some few more, siting themselves to 
the work, might do more in one day than the parliament 
had or would do in a hundred, as far as he could per- 
ceive ; and that such unbiassed men were like to be the 
only instruments of the people’s happiness.’ ” 

Not succeeding with this proposal, it is to be pre- 
sumed, to the extent of ^is desire, we find it somewhat 
enlarged and modified in the nt^xt council held ; for the 
chosen few, who wer^^o be heaven -selected for supreme 
power, are there suildenly extended to the significant 
number of forty. This was the revival of a project 
which had occupied the mind of Croibwell previously.^ 
Its plain object was to pave as smooth a wayto tyranny 
as possible, by first removing every existing legislative 
and executive body that had the appearance of being 
founded upon English institutions, or in any way based 
on English customs. To tif&t end the design was ad- 
mirably shaped. The parliament having been dissolved, 
the sovereign power of government was {o be placed for 
a time in commission, consisting of forty persons, 
chosen from the defunct house of commons, the council 
of state, and the army. The mere proposed constitution 
of this body exhibits the kind of difficulties that Crom- 

• Life of lienry Ncvile, p. 35. f Sec Life of Vane, p. 150. 
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well had to encoimter in every ataj^e of these extmor* 
dinary intAgues ; and is in itself an implied refutation 
of the historical slander which treats the whole hody of 
statesmen^ the council of the commonwealth^ and the 
poor rump of their once |^at house^ with measureless 
scorn? Supposing the proposition sincere or insincere, 
which would have composed out of these various elements 
the new Council of Forty ^r England, it carries with it, 
not the less, an undoubted concession to the claims of the 
subsisting government, for no little consideration at even 
the hands of those who had thus resolvei^ its downfal. 
The people were obvioiftly to be induced to believe, that 
memliers of that famous house whidi had conducted 
the contest to its successful cldk* were still to govern 
them — that powei* was yet to remain with at least the 
heads of that grdat hody which, as council of tlic state, 
had established the commonwealth in the respect of sur. 
rounding nations. Cromwell was at the same time 
quite safe in making such a ])roject the basis of his 
tyranny. It was a sop for all parties, and a satisfaction 
for none. The Harrisons and Okeys, who looked for a 
reign of saints, saw, in near prospect already, the 
mystic number of those sacred ^st:ders; — the Streaters, 
Lamberts, and Salw^ays, viewed with much compla- 
cency themselves in power, and their own peculiar 
crotchets in advanced realisation ; — the moderate and 
indifferent men, the waiters upon Providence and upon 
Cromwell, were content with it, as they would have 
been contented with any thing that promised them as 
much ease, with as little responsibility ; — and the only 
prominent dissenter or obj^fetor would seem to have been 
UTiitelocke himself, who, in his secret and subtle love 
for all that was old, venerdhle, or like law, saw little 
good in forty, and much virtue in one. But Cromwell 
coiSd have eased his mind on that score, with an exer- 
cise of little candour. Secretly laughing down these 
various hopes, he stood triumphant in the security of 
his own. His creatures, he knew, or creatures he could 
mould into his, should pack that convenient council — 
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and far the result, what would be eaJer or luore natural 
than a “ manifestati#n of Providence y* • 

The grand preliminary difficulty was the mode in 
which the first step was to be achieved — the dissolution 
of the parliament. A section of the officers, backed by 
a section of the lawyers, «rgued that this should^ the 
voluntary aet of the house itself*; ^but Vane had baffied 
this^ so far as it could have tended to serve the views of 
Cromwell, by provisions* with which he had accom- 
panied the act of dissolution, securing to the p^ple f 
new and enlarged system of representation, and enlist- 
ing on th^side of liberal and popular go^rnnient, their 
best sympathies, and most enduring affections. The 
other and larger sectVtm of negotiators, or cons^lirators 
(for here there can be little choice between the words), 
were in favour of a compufeory dissolution, but never 
seem to have contemplated the extreme of that desperate 
course which was already working darkly in Cromwell’s 
mind. As yet, darkly — but never, through his whole 
career, bad the mind of that extraordinary person* ap- 
peared wrapt in what looked like a helpless or chaotic 
confusion, that there did not lie coiled and hidden be- 
neath it, more ener^ and quick-sighted resolve, more 
rigid and straightforward determination, a purpose more 
sharply shaped, and readier to start into instant life and 
action, than have ever yet shone lorth in guise the 
most nimble, or with tin address the most accomplished. 
And what he now gazed at, in that inteTn|l mind 
of his, calmly and resolvedly — involving, as it did, 
not only an act without precedent in nations, but the 
very existence of rights, fliereafter to be sports for 
children, which had once been vmtchwords of the 
greatest fight for liberty yet fought in the world, — he at 
the same time as coolly designed to prepare in some 
sort the minds of the common people for, by th? use 
of his favourite engine of fanaticism* The suddenness 


• See Life of Vane. p. 15S—T€2. 
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af the shock to bl apprehended in some would tlniB at 
least be broken. H 

Ludlow is the. evidence on this point. A<t this time, 
he says, “ divers of the clergy, from their pulpits, began 
to prophesy the destruction of the parliament, and to 
propose it openly as a thing desirable : insomuch that 
the general, wno h^ib all along concurred with this 
spiij|^hi them, hypocritically complained to quarter- 
maslier- general Vernon, ^ tfat he was pushed on by two 
^artie^ to do that, the consideration of the issue whereof 
made his hair to stand on end. One of these,* said 
he, ^is headAi by majar-general Lambert, ijho, in re- 
venge of that injury the parliament did him, in not 
permitting him to go into IrelatTti ivitli a character and 
conditions suitable **0 his merit, will be contented with 
nothing less than their dissolution. Of the other, ma- 
jor-general Harrison is the chief, who is an honest 
man, and aims at good things, yet from the impatience 
of his spirit will not wait the Lords leisure, hut hnr^ 
rief^me on to that which he and aU ho^tf^st men will have 
cause to repent* *’ 

The final scene in this extraordinary and most me- 
morable series of intrigues agaiiist^ljbcrty, carried on by 
men wdio had fought for the fame of her best and 
bravest champions, now draws nigh. On the lj)th of 
April, l6‘53, the ^traitorous council, framed by Crom- 
well, held their famous and last meeting. Aboiit twenty 
memliers of parliament are said to have been present, 
of the character already attributed to these gentlemen 
^^negotiators/* The proposition offered by Crom- • 
well’s creatures has been Already described, and will 
further appear inie celebrated note taken at the time by 
Whitelocke (who was present), of the occurrences of 
the meeting. 

^‘^^ITesterday," says the lord commissioner, writing 
on the fatal 20th of April, there having been a great 
meeting at Cromwell’s lodgings in Whitehall, of parlia- 
ment men, and several officers of the army, sent to by 
Cromwell to be there, and a large discourse and debate 
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haying been amongst them^ touebing^ome exj^edient to 
be found out for the present carrying on of ^he govern* 
ment of the commonwealth^ and putting a period to 
this present parliament : it was offered by divers as a 
.most dangerous thing to dissolve the present parlia* 
ment,, and to «et up any pther government^ and lhat it 
would neither be warrantable in*c^nscfencej«or wisdom 
so to do ; yet none of them expressed tfaemsflj||j| so 
freely to that purpose as sii^Thoinas WiddringtJ^and 
Whitelocke then did. Of the other opinion, as to 
putting an end forthwith to this parliament, St.* Johil 
was one 0/ the chief, and ma®y more viith him ; and 
generally all the officers ‘of the army, who stuck close 
in this likewise to tjieir general. And the batter to 
make nay for themselves, and they* ambitious design 
of advancing them to the civil government as well as 
they were in the military power, — they and their party 
declared their opinions, that it was necessary the same 
should be done one way or other, and the members of 
parliament not ^mitted to prolong their own power.’ 
At which eii^^ion, Cromwell seemed to reprove 
some of themT^nd this conference lasted till late at 
night, when Widdrington and Whitelocke went home 
weary, and troubled to see the indiscretion and ingra- 
titude of those men, and the way they designed to ruin 
themselves.” , 

The reader will have an opportunity of contrasting 
this account with that which Cromwell subsequently 
gave of the same transaction, and in tlie course which 
he grounded a complaint of insincerity against White- 
locke and his friends, on ^e alleged circumstance of 
their having left the meeting on this famous night 
with an express understanding that the leaders of the 
house of commons would suspend all further proceed- 
ings on the act for dissolution and a new representative, 
till the result of the conference of next day. Rut if 
Whitelocke gave such a pledge, which his entire silence 
on that head renders at least doubtful, he did so without 
authority, and in the absence of any means of redeem- 
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ing ,it. l%e couise which Vane held at present had 
been delib^ately chosen by that determined man^ audit 
would have demanded a more than human power to in^ 
duce him^ for any consideration Jeft upon the earthy to 
peril by another hour’s delay the popular claim to popular 
rights^ delayed already to the^ndangerment of lil^rty. 
The whole of tKe Igtk of Aprils so spent^ as we have 
seeni at Whitehall^ in consultation between the lawyers^ 
temporisers^ and traitors *,Vas passed by Vane at West- 
minster^ in resolute amendment of the details of the bill 
which was at once to close the existence of the greatest 
parliament that had eves sat within the wall% of the old 
chapel of St. Stephens^ and to call into life throughout 
Engla]!.d the greatest amount of representative freedom 
that had yet been ^enjoyed by her people. And never 
surely did sun arise on a loftier or more honourable 
strength of purj^ose in the breast of any man^ than that 
which, early on the morning of the 20th of Apiil, sus- 
tained sir Henry Vane, as he passed into the house of 
commons to strike his last blow sacred cause to 

which, from earliest youth, and in resistance to all 
temptations, his life had been devoted with a touching 
constancy. The same hour of thaa^ame ever-memorable 
morning saw Whitelocke and his friends on their way 
to Cromwell’s house. 

Therefore, proceeds the memorialist, in continuation 
of tlie passage alre^idy quoted, these came early again 
this morning, according to appointment, to Cromwell’s 
lodging, where there were but few parliament men, and 
a few officers of the army. A point was again stirred, 
which had been debated last night, ^ whether forty 
persons, or about that number of parliament men and 
officers of the army, should nominated by the par- 

* The only sincere (however wrong-headed) republican, of whose attend- 
ance sat these councils 1 can And any evidence, is sir Arthur Ilazclrig. 
That he did so, is clear from a manuscript report of a speech delivered by 
liim in Richard Cromwell’s parliament. ** 1 heard, being seventy miles 
off, that it was propounded that we should dissolve our trust, and devolve 
H into a few hands. 1 came up and found It so ; that it was resolved in a 
junto at the cuck-pit. I trembled at it, and tpas, after ^ there, and bore my 
testimony against it. I told them the work they went about was accursed. 
1 told them it was impoMible to devolve this trust.’* 
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liafnent, and empowered for the managing the affaira of 
the commonwealth, till a new parliament riiould meet, 
and so t{ie present parliament to be forthwith dissolved.* 
Whitelocke was against this proposal^ and the more, 
fearing lest he might be one of these forty ; wbb, he 
thought, woifld he in ai desperate condition after the 
parliament should be dissolved ^ Jbut others were very 
ambitious to be of this number and council, and to be 
invested with this exorbitanf power in them. Cromwell 
being informed during this debate that the par^ame^t 
was sittings and that it was hoped they would put a 
period to ahemselves, which wsuld be the most honour- 
able dissolution for them ; hereupon he broke off the 
meeting, and the meitfbers of the parliament leff him at 
his lodging and went to the house. • 

Vane, Marten, Algernon Sidney, and ‘others of the 
chief men, had been there some time, and had succeeded 
in forcing to its final stage the act for the new repre- 
sentative. Some of CromwelFs creatures had also shown 
themselves early in their places, with a view to Watch 
the proceedings for him, and to interpose the forms of 
the house^ if necessary, for the purpose of giving time 
and room to his dAigns. Thus, when Vane rose to 
urge the necessity of passing the bill into a law at once, 
one of these convenient gentlemen was dispatched, as 
we have seen, to interrupt the debate at Cromwell's 
lodgings ; while another, no less than m^or-general « 
Harrison himself, rose with the dignified pypose of 
talking against time, and " most sweetly and humbly” 
conjured the members assembled to pause before they 
took BO important a step'ls that which Vane recom- 
mended. The warmth and earnestness of Vane*s reply 
were the signal for a, second messenger to Cromwell, 
and Ingoldsby was observed to leave the house in some 
haste and excitement. * 

The Cromwell section of officers were still in consult- 
ation with Cromwell himself at the lodging of the lord 
general. . The first news of the morning had broken 
off” what might be called the negotiatory part of the 
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meeting ; but the military cabal had resumed their private 
councils^ vidien Ingoldsby’s sudden appearance in the 
rbom, with the excitement upon him of the great scene he 
had left, again interrupted their discussions. If you 
mean to do any thing decisive,” he exclaimed to Croih- 
well, ^‘'you have no time to lose# * Cromwetl rose hastily, 
commanded a party cf ‘soldiers to be marched round to 
the house of commons, and left the room without another 
word Lambert and five or six” of the more deter- 
i^ined , officers followed him. The rest remained sitting 
where they were, in wonder, uncertainty, and dread. 

Cromwell made no pause till he stood befouo the door 
of the house of commons. Here he planted a body^f 
soldiers* stationed another in the*tobby, and led round 
some files of musketeers to a position without the cham- 
ber where the members were seated. His manner, at this 
momentous instant, was observed to be calm, and his 
very dress was noted for its peaceful contrast to his pur- 
poses. Vane had again risen, and was speaking on the 
dissolution-bill, in a passionate strain, when h^ quietly 
appeared at the door, “ clad in plain black clothes, with 
grey worsted stockings quite unattended and alone. 
About a hundred members were a^.thia time present, t 
He stood for a moment on the spot at which he entered, 
and then sat down as he used to do in an ordinary 
place.” Here he t*as instantly joined by his kinsman 
Saint John, to whoro he said, with inexpressible hu- 
mility qf manner, that “ he was come to do that which 
grieved him to the very soul, and that he had earnestly 
with tears prayed to God against. Nay, that he had 
rather be torn in pieces tlfkn do it ; but there was a 
neeesaity laid upon him therein, in order to the glory of 
God, and the good of the natiofi.” Saint John answered, 
that he knew not what he meant ; but did pray, that 
what*it was which must be done, might have a happy 
issue for the general good.” With this, that crafty law- 
yer went back to his own seat, to wait the issue of all 

♦ Lord Leicester’s Journal, p. 139. 

f Ludlow, vol. iL p. 455. 
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those dark inlri^es in which he haA himself played so 
prominent a part. 

Vane still held on unflinchingly to his great purpoA 
He urged, with increased earnestness, the necessity of 
proceeding at once to the last stage of the bill, and with 
that view adjured them Jp dispense with even the cere- 
mony of engrossing, and other insmatefial forms. Crom- 
well, at this, beckoned Harrison. * ** Now is the time,*' he 
said to that enthusiast, I iflust do it !*' Harrison^ an^ 
swer would imply that he knew the meditated outrage*^ 
but felt the force of the eloquenceof Vane. The work, sir, 
he said, after advising him to consider, is very great and 
dangerous*” You say well,” hastily retorted Cromwell, 
and '^sat still for anojbcr quarter of an hour.” I«t would 
tlien seem that V^ane Had succeeded ip his purpose, for the 
speaker had actually risen to put the question t, when Crom- 
well started up, put off his hat,” and began to speak. 

At first,” lord Leicester tells us, ‘/and for a good while, be 
spoke in commendation of the parliament, for their pains 
and car|^of the public good ; but afterwards he changed 
his style ; told them of their injustice, delays of justice, 
self-interest, and other faults;” charging them, accord- 
ing to Ludlow, with, not having a heart to do any 
thing for the public good,” and accusing them “ of an 
intention to perpetuate themselves in power, had they 
not been forced to the passing of ibis act, which he 
affirmed they designed never to observe.” But, he 
added, with a violent and harsh abruptness, '^Your 
time is come ! The Lord lias done with you ! *He has 


• Tt was believed, at the time, th-^sir GiUiert Pickering, and some few 
other memborg (out of those that nad attended the W’hitehali councils'), 
were aUio acquainted with what Cromwell purposed. It is eer lam, accord- 
ing to the author of the Flagelhiirn, that sir Gilbert was privy to it ; since 

** he had held consultation the iftght before with him, and was up armed 
in hi8 chamber till the very time.” 

t Ludlow, lord I.eicest('r (who received his information from Algernon 
Sidney), and sir Arthur Haselrig (who was present), agree on this’point. 

We were labouring here in the house,” says flaselng, in that speechjin 
Richard Crumweirs parliament to which I have already advertcii, “on an 
act to put an end to that parliament, and to c.h11 another. 1 desired the 
passing of It with all my soul. The question was putting for tt, when our 
general stood up and stopped //-<• queitum, and called in liia iu‘Uten.mr, 
with tw(' files of musketeers, with their hau on their heads and their gum 
loadeu wjth bullets.” 
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chosen other instn/ments for the i^arr^ftng on His work) 
that are mqpre worthy/’ All this seemed nothing less 
4tan inspiration to his fanatical followers* They 
marked ^e extraordinary changes in his voice and 
manner as new births of Providence within him, and 
exclainsed that it was the Lord had takeR him by the 
hand^ and set him* on todo that thing. Plainer men saw 
the tyrant only, the stave within the grasp of tyrannous^ 
ambition. He spoke,” s^/s Ludlow, “ with so much 
passion and discomposure of mind, as if he had been 
distracted.” 

Meanwhile Vane had jisen, Wentworth and Marten 
too, but he would suffer none to speak but himself.*^ ” 
At the* same time, as if himsoj^ astonished at the 
unprecedented part ^ he was playing, he cried out to 
those who had risen, You think, perhaps, that this 
is not parliamentary language ; I know it.” In 
spite of all resistance, however, the voice of sir Peter 
Wentworth, who stood up by the side of Vane, forced 
itself at last upon the house. He declared, ^at this 
was indeed ‘^the first time that he had ever heard such 
unbecoming language given to the parliament, and that 
it was the more horrid, in that it (jirae from their ser- 
vant, and their servant whom they had so highly trusted 
and obliged, and whom, by their unprecedented bounty, 
they had made wb^t he w'as^'f Whether these words 
really transported C**omwell, ,on the instant, beyond the 
bounds of even his self-command, or merely rendered 
necessa/y a further display of what his deluded fol- 
lowers might take to be genuine inspiration, the reader 
will b<*st judge from what a^ually followed, as an honest 
eye-witness has delivered it to us, 

Cromwell instantly thrust hi? hat down upon his head, 
sprang from his seat into the centre of the floor of the 
house, and shouted out, Come, come, 1 ’ll put an end 
to- your prating.” Then, adds lord Leicester, on the 
relation of Algernon Sidney, he walked up and down 

• Whitelocke, p. 521) 

f Ludlow, voL il. p. 45(1 ; and see Lingard’fi History, vol. ii. p. 171. 
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the stage or floor in the midst of i£e honse^ with his 
hat on hii^faead^ and chid the members soundly^ looking 
sometimes, and pointing particularly, upon' some per- 
sons, as sir B. Whitelocke, one of the commissioners - 
for the great seal, and sir Henry Vane, to whom he 
gave very sharp language tiwugh he named thelh^mt^ 
hut by his gestures it was well kn^wn lie meant them.*' 
But even while he raved and chafed in this desperate 
fashion, walking up ancf down,’* Ludlow tells* us, 
like a madman, and kicking the ground with his fieet,’*^ 
Vane succeeded in making himself heard once more. 
At this Crgmwell stopped and called Vane by his name. 
“ You,** he said, '' might have prevented this extraor- 
dinary course ; but y^w are a juggler, and have “hot so 
much as common honesty.” * have been forced to 
this,” he continued. " 1 have sought the Lord, night 
and day, that he would rather slay me, than put me 
upon the doing of this work. But now begone. You 
are no parliament. I say, you are no parliament ! I *11 
put an end to your sitting. Begone ! Give vray to 
honester men.*’t Stamping his foot, as he spoke thus, 
very heavily on the floor, the door was flung open 
suddenly, and he stosd in the midst of five or six 
files of musketeers,** wdth their arms ready ! 

In that moment perished, for a time, the rights in 
whose name twelve years of the miseries of civil'war 
had been unrepiningly encountered, — making vain 
•and viler than dirt the blood of so many faitb^l and 
valiant Englishman, who had left their countrymen in 
this liberty of parliament, bought with their lives.** It 
is needless to say that resistance, to any successful end, 
was idle ; yet not without such resistance as might 
serve to enter their immoi^al protest with posterity did# 
these lion-hearted republicans leave the scene (now de- 
graded and profaned) of their yet glorious and undying 
triumphs. Then the general,** pursues lord Lei- 
cester, pointing to the speaker in his chair, sayd to 


♦ Leicester’s Journal, p. 141. 


t Perfect Politician, p. 1G9. 
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Harrison^ ^ F^tclT him <down/ U^mwi ^ 
speaker,, and apoke to him to t^me dowolk^lmt the 
speaker sate still, and sayd nothings * Take him 
said the general ; then Harrispn went and pulled 
'Speaker* by the gown, and he came down. It hap- » 
penecf that day that Algernois Sidney sale next to tl^ 
speaker on the right JiRnd. The general said to Hairi- 
son, ^ Put him out ; * Harrison spake to Sidney to go 
outs but he sayd he would not go out, and sate stilL The 
^generpl said again, * Put him out.* Then Harrison and 
Worsley (who comraande<l the generars own regiment 
of foot) putt their hands upon Sidney s slpuld^e, as 
if they would force him to go out. Then he rose and 
went towards the doore. Then the general went to the 
table where the mace lay, which used to be carried 
before the speaker, and said, * Take away these baubles , ’ 
so the soldiers took away the mace.** 

While this extraordinary scene of violence proceeded 
thus, the majority of the members had gradu^ly with*- 
drawn ; and now, as the more erninerit men, who had 
waited to the last, moved slowly towards the door, 
through files of musketeers drawn up on either side, 
they ret^ved to the last, in p&ssionate insults from 
Cromwell, the tribute which their defence of the com- 
monwealth had well njerited from the lips of its de- 
stroyer. Nicknames were flung in the face of each. 
Challoner was pointed to as a drunkard t ; sir Peter 

* Len^'iall was by no means a man of gallantry or heroiam. On many* 
occaaiorH, indeed, be showed hmiaelf defineut in Che most ordinary spirit ; 
but there were two incidents in Ins life, when the very extent of the out- 
rage committed on the authority with which he was invested seems to 
have ro'iitively lilted him tar abo^l the strain of common men. These 
incidcnls were Ciiarles’s attempted arrest ol the five members, lyid Crom- 
wetrs jiresent and greater crime, hir Arthur Ha-nelrig corroborates the 
account of the text in his speech alrca^ quoted. “ The sjieaker,** he said, 

0‘ a stout man, was not willing to go, •He was so noble, that he U'owned, 
and said he would not go out oi the chair tdl he was plucked out, which 
was^quickly done, without much compliment, by two soldiers.'* Ludlow 
also tells us, tliat when Harrison went up to move the speaker from his 
chair, lx»nthall at once told him, that he would not come down unless he 
were forced. ‘Sir,’ said {farrison, ‘ I will lend you tny hand;' and there, 
upon, putting his hand within his, tlie speaker came down." One matter 
ot uOnsuleration should, however^not becmitted. Lenthall had good reason 
to expect being brought to a severe accoutit, if he bad not shown resist* 
ance thus. 

t Brysdalf, p. 405. 
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Wentworth was accused of adnltery ; aldeisnan Allen 
of publid* embezzliementB ; even poor WWtelocke of 

f oss injustice ; and as the lord general’s old friend 
arry Marten passed, he was asked if a whoremaster 
was fit to sit and govern.* Among the latest of all 
came Vane ; ibd as he came, he onc^ again ))rfte6ted 
in a loud voice” against the*fiatal scene which had 
been acted. “This is not hgnest,” he said. ‘^Yea — 
^ it is against morality and common honesty.” • At 
that instant, it is possible Cromwell felt some shame* 
lie paused, as though to rally himself with the re- 
collection ef some personal or* private vice he might 
fling against his great rival, ‘ but when he spoke, 
his harsh voice had troubled tone, and he merely 
uttered the few words that have becume so memorable, 
“Sir Harry Vane, sir Harry Vane — t/w Lord ddiver 
me frmi sir Harry Vane ! ** No vice would stick, 
even as a lie, against tbe virtue and simplicity of the 
most spotless statesman in our annals. Vane passed on, 
and no nickname followed him. 

(’romwell was now virtually lord of England, and 
stood wdth a heavier and more daring foot upon her neck 
than had ever been placed there by any of h|fr lings. 
“He seized,” says Ludlow, “ on the records that were 
in the house, and at Mr. Scobell’s t ; after which he 
went to the clerk, and snatching the act of dissolution, 
which was ready to pass, out of his hand, he put it 
under his cloak, and having commanded the d^ors to 
be locked up, w^ent away to Whitehall,” 

• Perfect Politician, p. IfJS. ^ 

f At that time clerk of the house. 

t Unable to omit this remarkable scene in a memoir of Cromwell, 1 have 
endeavoured to justify its repetition (in transgression of a rule which has 
been strictly observed in this senesTif biogiapbics) by certain new element* 
of character and interest that have occurred to me slnee the notice ot Vane 
was written. A curious circumstance may be added, illUhtrativQof the^tern 
and undying spirit ot the lenders of this famous long parliament. Treating 
CroTOweirs act of violence as though it had never disgraced our annals 
that parlinmcnt, entitled, if any ever was. to boast itself indestructible! 
resuscitated itself, as the reader knows, on the death of Cromwell ; and m 
looking over the journals of the 7th el Janiiarv, lt>59, I find thischaractcr- 
\st\r passage : “ Whereas this house do find an entrv in the .Tournal Ihiok 
ol theyOih ol April, KiTiij, in these words, ‘ Thts day hts excellency the lot'd 
genctal a.A.so/i'crf thts patUament i' which was doue without comen I of 
VOL. Vll. p 
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The ofijcers he had left were still sitting together 
when Cromwell reappeared, flushed and excited as they 
had always seen him after victory,. and, flinging on the 
table before them the key of the house of commons (the 
bauble*' had been tossed into the outer room), told them 
all thkt he had done. When* I went there,'* he added, 
I did not thint to^have done tliis. But, perceiving 
the spirit of God so strong upon me, I would not con- 
sult* flesh and blood." Vet even in that cabal there 
^ere <found some voices to question the justice of an 
act, no matter by what pretence defended, of unparal- 
leled and awful outrages Colonel Okey and others, it 
would seem, spoke out in condemnation of it, con- 
ceiving that the way they vrere-^now going tended to 
ruin and confusion.. To these, having not yet taken off 
his mask, but pretending to more honesty and self-denial 
than ever, he professed himself resolved to do much 
more good, and with more expedition, than could be 
expected from the parliament ; which professions from 
him put most of them to silence, and moved them to a 
resolution of w^aiting for a further discovery of his de- 
sign, before theyVould proceed to a breach and division 
from him. But colonel Okey, being jealous that the 
end w-ould he had, because the means were such as 
made them justly susnectetl of hypocrisy, inquired of 
colonel Desborough what his meaning was, to give such 
high commendations to the parliament when he endea- 
voured^ to dissuade the officers of the army from peti- 
tioning them for a dissolution, and so short a time after 
to eject them with so much scorn and contempt; — who 
( 

pari lament ; wliirh this house doth aeconlmgly declare to be a forgery ; 
and do order Mr. St'obell to be M-nt •[ir to the bar to answer it.” From 
other Tniriutes in the same journ.il, 1 find further that Mr .Scobell appeared 
befor<^ the house duly to answer this uflence, and that the obnoxious entry 
haviAg been shown him, he was asked who made it. lie acknowledgetl 
upon this that it was his own liamlwriting. and that he did it wllliout the 
dircc:tu)ri of any iKjrson whatever. 'J'he house immediately ordered the 
entry to beexjuinged out ol the joiirn dH; and referred it to a eomiiiittee to 
consider ” whether the then late aej ol indemnity extended to pardon that 
offence, and report their opinion of it to the house ” 1 lind iiotliinR more 
of It, however ; matters of greater iiinment had meanwhile occurred for 

consideration 1 
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had no other answer to make^ but that if ever he drolled 
in his life, he had drolled then/' * It is a pity that, in 
pn)portion as these republican officers admitted glim- 
merings of conscience or fair intention into their plans, 
they seen; to have lost altogether what could alone ef- 
fectually serve^hem in thu peculiar policy they favored, 
— their craft and cunning. Iff jp wonderful to con- 
template tlie simplicity they exhibit ; amusing it might 
be, no less, were it not for Ae serious mi^hief it •in- 
flicted on our couptry. , ^ 

A far different scene, however, from that which he 
oncounterejJ at the military cabal, awaited Cromwell at 
the council of state. In the afternoon of this still 
eventful day, the trium))hant usurper, attended by*Lara-» 
bert and Harrison, entered the chaiTd)(*r of the council. 
The famous Bradshaw had that morning taken his seat 
on his fresh election to the presidency, and it thus 
fitly devolved upon him, from whose lips had issued 
the sentence w’hich doomed a legitimate king to deaA 
for cUmcs committed against the people, to^rebuke a 
traitorous usurper upon the threshold of his ill-gotten 
pow'er. Cromwell broke the. silence which followed 
his sudden appearance’ in the chamber. “ Gentlemen,*’ 
he said, if you are met here as private persons, you 
shall not be disturbed ; but if «5 a council of state, this 
is no place for you ; and, since you can’t but know what 
was done at the house in the morning, so take notice, 
that the parliament is dissolved/' To this Bradshaw 
rose and at once replied. Sir, we have heart? what 
you did at the house in the morning, and before many 
hours all England will hear it. But, sir, you arc mis- 
taken, tg think that the parliament is dissolved, for no 

* Liunow’s Memoirs, vol ii p. 45b.. The ineinorialUt (who then held 
command in Ireland) adds, We who were in Ireland, hfine not .w loeil 
tnforntetf of these clandestine practices, and no less coiitident that the |nn- 
c^ple# of gome men who join^ in this attempt were tlirected to the Kood of 
the nation; and that though some might he such arrant knaves as to have 
other designs, yet trusting that an impossilnhty of accomplishing the same 
would oblige them to fall ui witli the public interest, and not to be so verv 
foolish to attempt the setting up ft»r thenioelves , though we could not but 
have some dnutits ot the ill consequences of there tilings ; yet thought our- 
selve's by the rules of chanty obliged to hope the best, anil therefore ro«- 
tinued to act tn ow places ajid sla/totts as bt’jotc." 
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power under heaven can dissolve them but thepiselves. 
Therefore^take you notice of that/’ With these words 
fell the commonwealth of England^ leaving behind it a 
memory which is immortal, and results that are destined 
to live and bcw fruit for ever. Each member present 
in coi*ncil at oiice rose and withdrew ; Scot, Haselrig, 
and Love, briefly aijd emphatically repeating, as they 
went, the solemn protest of Bradshaw.* Cromwell 
made no re^ly. 

^ At^ the early dawn of the 21st of April, a largo 
placard was seen pasted on the door of the house of 
commons — '' Thin home to he lety urifurni fitted,*' — the 
work of some royalist wit of the preceding night, after 
orgies'* which had no doubt v,orthily celebrated the 
downfal of the only sufficient or lasting barrier betw'een 
England and the Stuarts.f On the morning of- the 
same day a sort of government gazette was issued from 
Whitehall, to the following effect : — The lord general 
delivered yesterday in ]»arliainent divers rvamns where~ 
fore a prment period should be put to the sitting ^ this 
parliament ; and it was accordingly done ; the speaker 
and the members all departing. The grounds of which 
proceedings will {'tis probable) bo shortly made public.” 
In speedy redemption of this pledge, a declaration of 
the '^grounds and reasons for dissolving the parlia- 
ment,” in the name of the lord general and his council 
of officers, came forth, in English and F’rench, on the 
22d of April. 

-It is due to candour and to truth, wherein will l)e 
always found a solid vindication of the commonwealth 
against its betrayer, to givu the essential part of this de- 
claration, and of what other defence Oomw^ell may have 
sought to place on record, in the dread of a verdict by 
posterity against his action of the 20th of April. To 
bring such a document as this declaration, for example, 
to the light of the truth which is here attempted .to be 

^ J.udlow, vol. 11 . p. 4ni 

f For the rejoicings of Charles Stuart himself, see Evelyn’s Correspond- 
ence, vol. li. p. Also the closing article in the Appendix to the last 
volume of this work. 
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cast, for the first time, into every corner of these strange 
transactions, is to unravel at once its cunning and false 
pretences. And much more than this will necessarily 
receive illustration from any careful endeavour to show 
in detail, what various influences were in action at that 
time upon the people ; «what miserahJe self-delusions 
or wretched vanities held spell-boiRid even Cromwcir& 
agents in his tyrannous wor^ ; and for what consider- 
ations of dignity, prudence, or superior and unselfish 
care for the general safety, the baffled and slaiwlered^ 
statesmen were content to '‘^bicle their time.** 

The declaration opens with a ‘well-devised allusion to 
the grounds which had first moved the undersigned 
officers to' take up arnnflf, and engage their lives and all 
that was dear to them in the cause ; • to the various and 
signal dispensations through which Divine Providence 
had led them ; and to tl^ witness the Lord Himself had 
borne to their unwearied efforts. They have been ne- 
cessitated, they then with apparent frankness state, ^'for 
the defence of the same cause they first asserted, to 
have recourse unto ext rnuriUmtrif actiffnft/* — which they 
thus proceed to describe and defend. 

After it had please’d God, not only to reduce Ire- 
land, and give in Scotland, but so marvellously to 
appear for his people at Worcester, that these nations 
were reduced to a great degree of peace, and England 
to perfect quiet ; and thereby the parliament had op- 
portunity to give the jTeople the harvest of their labour, 
blood, and treasure, and to aeWe a due liberty both in 
reference to civil and spiritual tJiinys, whereunto*they 
were obliged by their duty, ftieir eiigagements^ as also 
the great and wonderful things which God had wrought 
for them ; — it was a matter of much grief to the good 
and well-affected of the land, to observe the little pj;o- 
gresB which was made therein ; who thereupon applied 
to the army, expecting redress by their means ; not- 
withstanding which, the army, being unwilling to 
meddle with the civil authoAty in matters so properly 
appertaining to it, it was agreed that his excellency, 
F 3 
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and officers of the army which were members of par- 
liament, should he desired to move the parliament to 
proceed vigorously in performing what was amiss in 
government, and to the settling of the commonwealth 
vpon a foundation of justice and righteousness j which 
having done, w^ hoped that the parliainent would sea- 
sonbly have answeaefl our expectation. But finding 
(to our grief) delays therein, we renewed our desires in 
an ‘'humble petition to them, which was presented in 
f 'August last; and although they at that time, signifying 
their good acceptance thereof, returned us thanks, and 
referred the particulars thereof to a committee of the 
house, yet no considerable effect was produced, nor any* 
such progress made as might infply their real intentions 
to accomplish , w’hAt was petitioned for. But, on the 
contrary, there more and more appeared amongst them, 
an aversion to the things thnn^elrcs^ v'ith much hitter- 
ness and opposition to the people of God, ai^d his Spirit 
acting in them : which grew so prevalent, that those 
persons of honour and integrifg amongst them, who 
had eminently appeared for God and the pnhlirh good, 
both before and throughout this war, were rendered 
of no further tise in parliament, than, by meeting with a 
corrupt party, to give them couuteuance to carry on their 
ends, and for effectiirg the desire they had of perpe- 
tuating themselves in the supreme government. For 
which purpose the said party long op])Osed, and fre- 
quently declared themselves against having, a new 
representative ; and when they saw themselves neces- 
sitated to take that bill into consideration, they resolved 
to make use of it to recrv\t the house witl^persous of the 
same.spirit and temper, thereby to perpetuate their own 
sitting, which intention div'drs of the activest amongst 
th|em did manifest, labouring to persuade others to a 
consent therein. And the better to effect this, divers 
petitions, preparing from several counties for the eon- 
tinuavice of this parliament, were encouraged, if not set’ 
on foot, by many of them.* 

^^For obviating of these evils, the officers of the army 
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obtained several meetings with some of the parliament^ 
to consider what fitting means and remedy might be ap- 
plied to prevent the same. But such endeavours proving 
altogether ineffectual, it became most evident to the 
army, as they doubt not it also is to all considering per~ 
sons, that thi# parliament, through the corruptton of 
some, the jealousy of others, th^ noil-attendance and 
negligence of many, would never answer those ends which 
Godj his people, and the wlfble nation, expected 
them ; but that this cause, which the Lord 
greatly blessed, and bore witness to, should languid 
under thei;; hands, and by degrees, be wholly lost ; and 
the lives, liberties, and comforts of his people delivered 
into their enemies’ haiids. 

All which being sadly and seriousljw considered by 
the hone.st people of this nation, as wcU as by the army, 
and wisdom and direction being sought from the Lord, 
it seemed to be a duty incumbent upon us, who had 
seen so much of the power and presence of God going 
along with us, to consider of some more effectual means 
to secure the cause, which the good people of this com- 
monwealth had been so long engaged in, and to establish 
righteousness and peace in these nations. 

After much debate it was judged necessary, and 
agreed upon, that the supreme aiithoritg should be by the 
parliament devolved upon known pe'rsoris ; men fearing 
God and of improved integrity; and the government of 
the commonwealth committed unto them for a time, as 
the most hopeful vmy to encourage and countenance all 
God^s people, reform the laws, and administer justice 
impartially; hoping thereby ^ut people may forget mo~ 
narchy, and, understanding their true election of succes- 
sive parliaments, may haveMhe government settled upon a 
true basis, without hazard to thisi glorious cause, or ne- 
cessitating to keep up armi(\s for the defence of the sSme. 
And being still resolved jLo use all means possible to 
avoid extraordinary courses, we prevailed with about 
twenty members of parliament to give us a conference, 
with whom we freely anti plainly debated the necessity 
p 4? 
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and justness of our proposals on that behalf ; and did 
evidence those, and not the act under their consi- 
deration, would most probably bring forth something 
answerable to that work, the foundation whereof Chd 
himself hath laid, and is now carrying on in the world. 
The vhich, notwithstanding, found no acceptance ; but 
instead thereof, ft was offered, that the way was to con- 
tinue still this preseht parliament, as being that from 
whiphwe might reasonablySexpect all good things. And 
jUIi being vehemently insisted upon did much confirm us 
iffour apprehensions ; that not any love to a represent- 
ative, but the making use thereof to recruit jind so per- 
petuate themselves, was their aim. 

^^They being plainly dealt «.with about this, and 
told, that neitjiier the nation, the honest interest, nor 
we ourselves, -would be deluded by such dealings, 
they did agree to meet again the next day in the after- 
noon, for mutual satisfaction ; it being consented to by 
the members present, that endeavours should he used 
that nothing in the mean time should be done in par- 
liament that migh^ exclude or frustrate the proposals 
before mentionetl. 

Notwithstanding this, the next morning the parlia- 
ment did make more haste than usual in carrying on 
their said act, being helped on therein by some of the 
persons engaged to us the night before ; none of them 
which were then present endeavouring to oppose the 
same ; and being ready to put the main question for 
consurAmating the said act, whereby our aforesaid pro- 
posals would have been rendered void, and the way of 
bringing them into a fair 0 nd fall debate of parliament 
obstructed ; — for preventing thereof, and all the sad and 
evil consequences which musT, upon the grounds afore- 
said, have ensued, and^whereby, at one blow, the interest 
of &11 honest men, and of this glorious cause, had been 
in danger to be laid in the dpst, and these nations em- 
broiled in new troubles, at a time when our enemies 
abroad are watching all advantages against us, and some 
of them actually engaged in war with us; — we have 
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been necessitated^ though vfith much reluctancy^ to put 
an end to this parliament ; which get we Aae# done (we 
hope) out of an honest heart, preferring this cause above 
our names, lives, families, or interests, how dear soever; 
with char intention and real purposes of heart to call 
to the goverrihent persons of approved fidelitf and 
honesty ; believing, that as no men will expect to ^ 
gather grapes of thorns, so good men will hope that, if 
persons so qualified be chosen, the fruits of a just and 
righteous reformation, so long prayed and wishe^^ foljy 
will, by thp bl(!ssing of God, be in due time obtained, 
to the ref^jeshing of all those good hearts who have 
been panting after these things. 

Much more mighl*have been said,” the declaVation 
proceeded, if it had been our desire to justify our* 
selves by aspersing others, and raking into the misgo- 
vernment of affairs : but we shall coticlude with this — 
that as we have been led by necessity and providence to 
act as we have done, even beyond and above our owm 
thoughts and desires ; so we shall, and do, in that part 
of this great work which is behind, put ourselves 
wholly upon the Lord for a blessing ; professing, we 
look not to stand one day without his support, much 
less to bring to pass all the things mentioned and de- 
sire.l, without his assistance ; and therefore do solemnly 
desire and expect, that all men, as they would not pro- 
voke the Lord to their own destruction^ should wait for 
such issue as He should bring forth, and to foUo^ their 
business with peaceable spirits ; wherein we promise 
them protection, by his assistance. 

“And for those who proftss their fear and love to 
the name of God, that seeing in great measure for their 
sakes, and for righteousvms sake, we have taken our 
lives in our hands to do these things, they would be 
constant with the Lord day and night on our behalfs, tfiat 
we may obtain grace from him ; — and seeing we have 
made so often mention of his name, that we may not 
do the least dishonour thereunto — which, indeed, would 
be our confusion, and a stain to the whole profession of 
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godliness^-^ we beseech them also to live in all humility^ 
meekness,* righteousness^ and love one towards another, 
and towards all men, that so they may put to silence 
the ignorance of the foolish, who falsely accuse them ; 
and to know that the late great and glorious dispensa- 
tionsj^ wherein the Lord hath so wonderfully appeared 
in bringing fortfi tli^^ things by the travail and blood 
of his children, ought to oblige them so to walk in 
the* wisdom and love of Christ, as may cause others to 
.honour their holy profession, because they see Christ to 
be in them of a truth.” 

W'ith these words the declaration closed: — We 
do further purpose, before it be long, more particu- 
larly 7o shew the grounds of oii¥ proceedings, and J the 
reasons of this late» great action and change, which in 
this we have hut hinted at. And we do lastly declare, 
that all judges, sheriffs, justices of the peace, mayors, 
bailiffs, committees, and commissioners, and all other 
civil officers and public ministers whatsoever, wdthin 
this commonwealth or any part thereof, do proce(*d in 
their resiiective pLces and offices ; and all persons what- 
soever are to give obt‘dicnce to them, as fully as when 
the parliament was sitting.* ” 

After an unholy act, there is nothing so natural as 
holy profession. Through no gaps liave spiritual ebul- 
litions of this sort vented themselves so freely, as 
through those unrighteousness. In the whole of this 
declaration there is nothing tangible or substantial ; it 
is profession throughout ; and in professing too much, 
as these officers are made to do, they declare a conscious 
deficiency. What they allege respecting the purpose 
of the statesmen not to dissolve of their own accord, 
is flatly disproved by the skenes of debate and council 
which preceded, and were even interrupted by, the 
oulrage of the 20th of April ; and this contradiction is 
indeed so flagrant, that in a later part of the declaration 
it is not sought to be concealed; but an attempt is 

• Copied from the original edition in the Uritinh Museum ; published by 
HiUj» and Brewster, printers to the army. 
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made to compromise it, by an assertion, that when they 
discovered that sudden change of the poMcy 6f the 
statesmen, they had good reason to apprehend ** that 
its aim was not '^any love to a new representative, but 
the making use thereof to recruit and so perpetuate 
themselves.” *The disingenuous sophisyi carries itf own 
refutation with it. Not by its result in tliat sense was 
such a measure to be tested^ but by the justness and 
fairness of its own provisions. W^ould these officers 
have dared to publish a copy of the bill in question 
Cromwell had seized the only one in existence (it had 
not been printed, or even engrossed), on the day of 
the dissolution ; had carried it liimself, under his cloak, 
to his own house at •Whitehall ; and was never' after- 
wards known to refer to it in anyway. An attempt* 
has already been made in this work, however, to re- 
cover the substance of its main provisions*, which there 
is every reason to believe, as J shall hereafter show, 
were tried and found too popular in the issue of writs 
for certain parliaments of the protectorate. Too popular 
for the purposes of despotism they might be expected to 
have proved. They embodied, in truth, a fair, a rea- 
sonable, a perfectly honest appeal to the intelligent 
classes of the people. The measure was worthy of 
such a statesman as sir Henry Vane, and was, in all 
respects, Avhat he might fearlessly have rested his case 
U])on with the people and with posterity. 1'he officers 
expose, unconsciously, their weakness and insgcurity 
alone, when they confess that the result of such a mea- 
sure would have been to restore the statesmen to 
jywer with additional stren^^th for the realisation of 
their wise purposes. These hundred and thirty men 
w’ere at once to be reinforced by three hundred and 
thirty supporters, who should speak, not their sentim^tt 
only, but also those of the people ! 

AVhat else is said in this declaration and defence ? 
A few things, wliich may be well to remember. It is 
declared that the new government had been specially 
• See Life of Vane, pp. 1 J7— ItK?- 
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called Into existence^ in order to settle the common- 
ivealth oma foundation of justice and righteousness 
that the people of God, and his Spirit acting in them, 
were to be the main agents of the work ; that a nsw in- 
terest of that kind had arisen, which the nation was 
now *£0 look to chiefly, nameiy, that of*^ the peojile of 
God in question, or^ih other words, the honest people, 
the honest interest ; tliat,^in accordance with this, per- 
sons of that class, and of approved fidelity and lionesty, 
,woulfl instantly he called into the government. In short, 
it is plainly sought to be conveyed, that the reign of 
saints was about to begin ; and, to do them justice, some 
of the officers believed in the delusion which the rest 
thus skilfully practised. •It ife* deserving of remark, 
^also, that the very statesmen, who on the day of disso- 
lution had been covered with foulest epkhets of insult, 
are here in shame admitted to be persons of honour and 
integrity, who had eminently appeared for God and the 
public good, both before and throughout the war. Be it 
remembered, too, that the declaration confesses the exist- 
ence of considerable sympathy with the last parliament in 
the minds of the people (though it would imply its having 
been unfairly obtained), ai!vl plainly dreads the outbreak 
of more. It refers uneasily to divers petitions from several 
counties for the parliament's continuance ; and finds it 
needful to implo’-e all men," as they would not provoke 
the Lord to their own destruction, to wait patiently for 
such i^sue as He should bring forth, and to follow their 
business meanwhile with peaceable spirits. Finally, the 
authors of this declaration, as if in betrayal of even their* 
own sense of the inadequ^-y of all the reasons they h|fl 
attempted for the late mischievous outrage, declare it 
to be their purpose, beford*it be long,” to show more 
particularly the grounds of their proceedings, and the 
reasons of the late great action and change. 

And it was not long, it may lie confessed — a day or 
two only had elapsed — when a second declaration ap- 
peared accordingly. It was brief, however ; contained 
nothing that had not been said in even greater detail 
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in the first • ; was merely a compromise for additional 
delay ; and may fairly be taken to imply a furliher doubt^ 
on the part of Cromwell and his officers, of the quiet 
or patience of the people in the new and strange 
order of things. It was followed by a third and more 
memorable declaration, which appeared^ significanfly in 
the name of Oliver Cromwell, A^tain-general,” only. 
This was published on the last day of April ; was com- 
prised in about twenty lines ;*and stated, that whereas 
it had l)een promised, in the declaration of the ^2d, « 
that persons of approved fidelity and honesty should be 
called from pie several parts of the commonwealth to the 
supr(nne authority , it now appeared that some time must 
necessarily elapse hefol^e such an assembly could he 
brought together. It was therefore judged proper, to 
prevent the mischief and inconveniences which might in 
the mean time arise to the cominonw’ealth, that a coun- 
cil of state should be constituted, to take care of and 
superintend the peace, safety, and present management 
of public affairs. + 

It is a very remarkable circumstance, however, as 
the reader will at once perceive, if he glances a page or 
two back, that no such pledge as this, which plainly 
implies a parliament, had been given in the declaration 
of the 22d. The words there used were, that it was 
the intention to call to the government persons of 
approved fidelity and honesty.'' The only inference un- 
doubtedly was that of an election of a council of ^tatc, 
and most certainly not of any assembly ’* from se 
veral parts of the commonwealth." Whence, then, 
had arisen this so sudden chwnge. Whence could it 
possibly have arisen, but from some paramount neces- 
sity, as suddenly made apparent in the nation, and which 
declared to Ciomwell the expediency of rendering that 
military council of his somewhat more palatable to tfie 

* It would be useless to quote it here, as there is not a single new point 
in it It may be found m Seveial Proceedings, No. 187, U^itl^h Miii^cum 
Library, 

t Moderate Publisher, 131. Perfect Polilician, ITo. Godwin’s Com- 
monwealth, vol, lii. p. 5au. 
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people^ separated and distracted as they were, 

by a j^eflain show of civil countenance and concur- 
rence. Sueh^ facts as these, and ttie considerations they 
carry *wit^ them, are of singular importance towards 
a due estimate of this momentous crisis. It was clearly 
by steps the most gradual our Cromwell was mounting 
his throne. From tjie body of the king, he had stepped 
upon tlie ruins of the parliament of statesmen ; and 
from tlie carcass of a second parliament of saints, he 
^ proposed to vault into the protector’s throne. 

It is instructive to know, that any instant declaration 
of his despotic purpose, after his action of ^the 20th of 
April, might still have V)een fatal to the scheme. It argues 
much for the germs of good tiiat were in the people 
yet, deluded as they had been by their enemies, mis- 
taken by their friends, and now on the eve of a consum- 
mation of delusion and mistake, at once fatal and never 
to be redeemed. We see that they had l>een accustomed 
to associate for so many years their security and rights 
with the great thought of parliament, that its very 
name was to proi^e a sufficient veil to hide from tliem 
the (itrkest designs ; and a merest shadow and pretence 
of its great significance to all that was held valuable in 
England, was to enable Cromwell to jiass for something 
less than the usurper his precipitate deed of the 2()th 
was calculated to declare him, and indeed to wipe out 
no small or indifferent portion of the very crime of that 
deed;^ forced on him, as it was, before his plans were 
ripe, by the intrepid and self-possessed resolution of 
Vane and his friends. Sympathies were thus to be di- 
vided between the old a-ul new parliaments ; the ex- 
pectation of the new birth would greatly suspend any 
violent workings of judgment against the old murder ; 
the troublesome honesty of the few officers who might 
happen to stick to tlie saints’ reign would be more easily 
dealt with ; and, finally, explanations might be much 
better given to an assembly of that description, and 
through them to the country, by some speech which the 
captain-general could at once deliver, on his own ground, 
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supported by the prestige of his name and influence, and 
without control from any possible quarter, th^ jauy such 
farther declaration as had been* promised flfosxt 1ihe\mili- 
tary council could in any case supply. 

And in this way, it happened accordinjUf such ex. 
planations werf actually given. They shall be ndhced 
in this place, tecause, though they ^o not thus occur in 
order of time, Tiie subject to which they relate is under 
discussion here, and could ncfer be disposed of in any 
degree fairly or conclusively without listening tp all^ 
that Cromwell himself, coolly and cautiously meditating 
the matter, ijiay at any time, or under any circumstances, 
have either divulged or sought to conceal respecting it. 

After various striking allusions (which will more 
properly find insertion in another place) to the com- 
mencement of the war, following its progress up to the 
settlement of the government in the name, at least, 
of a commonwealth/’ and specially developing what he 
called ** God’s mercies ” in it, the captain-general thus 
proceeded: — 1 shall now begin a little to rertiember 
you of the passages that have been trarwacted since Wor. 
cester fight ; whcMice coming with my fellow officers and 
soldiers, w'e expected — and had some reasonable confi- 
dence that our expectations should not be frustrated 

that the authority that then was, having such a history 
to look back unto, such a God that appeared for them 
so eminently, so visibly, that even our enemies many 
times confessed that (rod himself was engaged against 
them, or they should never have been brought so low, 
nor disappointed in every undertaking, — for that may 
be said, by the way, had we ndscarried but once, where 
had we been, — 1 say, we did think, and had some 
reasonable confidence, that, coming up then, the mercies 
that God had showed, the expectations that were in the 
hearts of all good men, would have prompted those that 
were in authority to have done those good things, 
which might, by honest men, have been judged a return 
fit for such a God, and worthy of such mercies, and, 
indeed, a discharge of duty to those, for whom all these 
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mercies have been showed/ that is^ the interest of ihe 
three natians^ the true interest of the three nations. 

And^ if I should i!bw labour to be particular in 
enumeTa^jjjkeome businesses, that have been transacted 
from thaAke till the dissolution of the late parliament, 
indeM I shoul^d be upon a .theme that? would be very 
troublesome to myself. For I must for myself 
and fellow officers, we have rather desired and studied 
healing, than to raJce into sores, and look backward, to 
• rencVr things in those colours that would not be very 
well pleasing to any good eye to look upon. Only this 
we must say, for our own exoneration, and, as thereby 
laying some foundation for the making evident t//e ne- 
eeuHy and dutyi that was incthihenf upon us to make 
this last great change, 1 think it will not be amiss to 
offer a word or two in that, not taking pleasure to rake 
into the business, were there not some kind of necessity 
so to do. 

Indeed, we may say, wdtbout commending ourselves 
— I mean myself, and those gentlemen that have been 
engaged in the mflitary affairs — that, upon our return, 
we came, fully bent in our hearts and thoughts, to 
desire and use all fair and lawful means we could to 
have had the nation to ^t^ap the fruit of all that blood 
and treasure that had been expended in this cause ; and 
we have had many desires and thirstings in our spirits, 
to find out ways and means, wherein we might any 
ways^be instrumental to help it forward ; and we were 
very tender, for a long time, so much as to petition, till 
August last, or thereabouts ; we never offered to petition ; 
but some of our then fnembers, and othei*ls, having 
good acquaintance and relation to divers memlxjrs of 
the parliament, W'e did, froifi time to time,* solicit that, 
wjhich we thought (if there had been no body to prompt 
them, no body to call upon them,) would have been 
listened to, out of ingenuity and integrity in them, that 
had opportunity to have answered our expectations ; and 
Uuly, when we saw nothing would be done, we did, as 
we thought, according to our duty, remiftd them by a 
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l>etiUon — which petitidil I suppose the most of you 
have seen which we delivered either in July or Au-» 
gust last ; what eflTect that JMi is likewise very well 
known* The trutli i 8 > we had no return |t all that 
was satisfaction for us^ but a few words given us. The 
business petitioned for, mQgt of them we were told,^ere 
under consideration ; and those lh|t were not had very 
little or no consideration at all." 

Up to this point nothing *is to be observed but a 
vague repetition of the declaration of the officers 09 tlie ^ 
22d of April. Some remarkable passages follow, 
however, in which much that is most worthy of atteu* 
tion will be found. Pretences of the dissatisfaction of 
the people, in every vi^rner of the land," are set forth ; 
the meetings of the cabal of soldiers and moderate or dis- 
honest members are craftily described as of authority from 
the parliament; the principle of the bill prepared by Vane 
is acknowledged to be just, though a want of “integrity 
and caution" is alkged against its details; the absolute 
intention of the parliament to dissolve themselves is not 
sought to be denied ; and the whole is wrapped up in a 
cloud of words, implying communications vrith “ tlie 
Lord," which is certainly well adapted to mystify wltat- 
ever glimmerings or professions of substantial nr honest 
meaning might, without it, have hoped to settle upon 
the minds of the assembly. It is Avorth remark, more- 
over, that the motive of reserving these explanations to 
such an occasion is fairly avowed. ^ 

“ Finding the people dissatisfied in every comer of the 
nation, and bringing home to our doors the non-}>er- 
formance of those things tliat^had been promised, and 
were of due to be performed, we did think ourselves 
concerned — we endeavoured, as became honest men, to 
keep up the reputation of honest men in the world ; 
and therefore we had, divers times, endeavoured to 
obtain a meeting with divers members of parliament; 
and truly we did not begin this till October last, and in 
those meetings did, in all faithfulness and sincerity, 
beseech them, that they would be mindful of their duty 
VOL. vxi. o 
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to God and man, and of the discharge of their trust to 
God andi^man. * 1 believe these gentlemen that are 
many of them here can teH, that we had, at the least, 
ten or twelve meetings, most humbly begging and beseech-* 
ing them that, of their own accords, they would do those 
good* things that had been promised, tht*t so ,it might 
appear they diit no^ do them by any suggestion from 
the army, but of their own ingenuity, so tender were wo 
to preserve^ them in the feputation and opinion of the 
^people to the uttermost. And having had many of 
those meetings, and declaring plainly that tlie issue 
would be the judgment and displeasure of God against 
them, the dissatisfaction of the people, and the putting 
things into a confusion, yet, h^^^v little we did prevail, 
we well know, and, we believe, is not tinknown to you* 
At the last, when we saw, indeed, that things would 
not be laid to heart, we had a serious consideration 
amongst ourselves, what other way to ha\e recourse 
unto ; and when, indeed, we came to those close con- 
siderations, they began to take the act of the new 
representative to heart, and seemed exceeding willing to 
put it on ; the which, had it been done, or would it have 
been done with that integrity, with, that caution, that 
would have saved this muse and the interest we have been 
so long engaged in, there could nothing have happened to 
our judgments more welcome than that would have been ; 
but finding plainly, that the intendment of it was not 
to giye the people dial right of choice, although it had 
been, but a ceding right, or the seeming to give the 
people that choice, intended and designed to recruit the 
house, the better, to perpetuate themselves. And truly 
divers of us, being spoken to to that end, that we bhould 
give way to it, a thing to«which we had a perpetual 
aversion, which we did abominate the thoughts of, we 
always declared our judgments against it, and our dis- 
satisfaction ; but yet they would not hear of a repre- 
sentative, before it lay three years before them, without 
proceeding with one line considerably in it ; they that 
could not endure to hear of it, then, when we came to 
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ntur 6ldse cansidemtiom, then, instead of protracting, 
they did make as much preposterous haste o% the other 
hand, and ran into that extremity ; and finding that 
this spirit was not according to (jod^ and that the whole 
weight of this cause^ which must needs have been^very 
dear unto us,*who have «o often adveptured our lives 
for it, and we believe is so t6* you ; when we saw 
plainly that there was not s(^ much consideration how 
to assert it, or to prpvide security for it ; and, inddbd^ 
to cross those that* they reckoned the most troubleaome^ 
people they had to deal with, Which was the army, 
which by this time was sufficiently their displeasure ; 
when we saw this, tnilj^ that had power in our hands, 
to let the business go Ko such an issue as this, was to 
throw hack tfis came into the hands of them we first 
fought with ; we came to this first conclusion amongst 
ourselves, that, if we had been fought out of it, neces- 
sity would have taught us patience ; but, to be taken 
from us so unworthily, we should be rendered the worst 
peoj)le in the world, and we should become traitors both 
to God and man ; and when God haftl laid this to our 
hearts, and that we found the interest of his people was 
grown cheap, and not laid to heart, and, if w’e came to 
competition of things, the cause even amongst themselves 
would even, almost in every thing, go’ to the ground ; 
this did add more consideration to that Uiere was a 
duty incumbent upon us, and truly I speak it in the 
presence of some that are here, that were at the •close 
consultations ; — I may say, as before the Lord, the 
thinking Of an act of viohnee was, to us, worse than 
any engagement that ever we in yet, and worse to 
us than the utmost hazard of our lives that could he: 
so unwilling were we, so tender were we, so desiroiS 
were we, if it were possible, that these men might ha^ 
qkiit them places with honour. And, truly, this I am the 
longer upon, because it hath been, in our hearts and 
consciences, our justificati|pi, and hath never yet been 
imparted thorough to the^ nation ; and we had rather 
begin with you to do it, than to have done it before; 
o 2 
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and do thinky indeedy that theae transactions he morS 
proper for a verbal cotnmnnicatioriy than to have put it 
into writing, I douhty whosoever had put it on would 
have been tempted to have dipped his pen in anger and 
wrath ; but, affairs being at this posture, that we saw 
plain'iy and evidently, in some critical things, that the 
cause of the people of God was a despised thing, truly 
then we did believe that^the hands of other men must 
be the hands that must be trusted with it ; and then we 
^.thought it high time for us to look about us, and to be 
sensible of our duty/* 

This extraordinary narrative, or “ justift^ation," not 
until now “ imparted thorough^to the nation,*’ is after- 
wards continued in a still more 'singular, involved, and 
well-nigh incomprehensible style. Tlie entire passage 
demands quotation, since it is a fair test of the essen- 
tial character of the justification itself, that it was 
found necessary to multiply into such a ihapsody of 
words the few bare pretences on which alone it rests. 
How widely different from the state documents under 
the hand of CronNwell that have elsewhere been quoted 
in this work, when truth clothes him in her own lan- 
guage, and, — better sustained by that simple and 
homely inspiration wdthiii bis soul, than by any tawdry 
affectation of those superior judgments, or births of 
providence,” whioll are never called in but in aid of 
miserable pretpuce, or to prop up shattered conviction, 
— hi^ arguments are as clear and bright to the eyes of 
men, as to their minds they are solid, masterly, convin- 
cing ! There is a memorable lesson to be read in this 
contrast alone. • 

In continuation of the assertions already given, 
fJrcmWcll thus went on: — If 1 should take up your 
tyne to tell you what instances w^e have to satisfy our 
judgments and consciences, that these things •Arere not 
vain imaginations, and things that were petitioned for, 
but that fell within the comg|S6 of our certain knowledge 
and sense ; should I repeat these things to you, I should 
do that which I would avoids to rake into these things 
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too much ; only this — if any body were in competition 
for any place of real and signal trust, how hard and diffi- 
eult a thing it waa to get any thing to be carried, without 
making parties, without things, indeetl, unworthy of a 
parliament ! And, when things must be carried so in a 
supreme authofity, indeed^ 1 think, it is not as it ou§ht to 
be.; but, when it came to other*tiials, in that case of 
Wales *, which I must confess, for my own part, I set 
myself upon, — if I should inform you what discounten- 
ance that business of the poor people of God there*had,« 
who had watchings over them, men like so many wolves, 
ready to ealfh the lamb as soon as it was brought out into 
the world! how signallv they threw that business under 
foot, to the discountenancing of the honest people there, 
and to the countcnaneing of the malignant party of this 
commonwealth ! 1 need but say it was so ; many have 

felt, by sad experience, it was so, who will better im- 
part that business to you ; which, for myself and 
fellow officers, 1 think it was as perfect a trial of our 
spirits as any thing : it being known to many of us, 
that God kindles a seed there, indeed, hardly to be 
paralleled since the primitive times. 1 would this had 
been all the instances ; but finding which way their 
spirits went, and finding that good was never intended 
to the people of God, I mean, when I say so, that large 
comprehension of them, under the semral frrms of godlU 
ness in this nation ; when I saw, that tenderness was 
forgotten to them all (tliough it was very true, tlyit, by 
their hands and means, through the blessing of God, 
they sat where they did), and affairs, not to speak it 
boastingly, had been instrumcntally brought to that issue 
they were brought to by the hands of those poor crea- 
tures, we thought this an <?vil requital. I will not say 

* 1 cannot exactly make out the allusion liere ; but it seems to have 
been some complaint of too impartial an adininihtratiou of the law inW^fes, 
(impartiality, at this time, ih generally well-dotlnecl by the expression of 
^•iMtenancmfr thv mahgnant parfff^) since one of the first acts of Cromwell, 
before the summoning of this saintly parliaipent, bad been to suspend (by 
the aitected authority of the new. council of stated four judges of South 
Wales— Eltonliend, Norbury, Powol, and Clcrke ; and to appoint two new 
judges, Corbet and Haggit, for that district. An extraordinary stretch ol" 
power, p,deed, in a government that did not even arrogate to itself the 
shadow ot a final or sufficient authorltv ! 

G 3 
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they were at the utterm(»t pitch of refbrmatioii, al- 
though I could say that one thing, the regulation of 
the kbWy so much groaned under in dMt posture it now 
is in, there were many words spoken for it, yet W€? know 
many months together was not time enough to pass 
overdone word ^Ued incumbrances ; I say, finding that 
this was the spirit and complexion of them, that though 
these were faults for which no man should have dared 
to dift his hand, simply for faults and failings, when 
,yet iofi saw their intendment was to perpetuate thern^ 
selves and men of this spirit, .for some had it from their 
own mouths, from their own designs, who could not 
endure to hear of being dissolved, — this was an high 
breach of trust ; if they had l)aen a parliament never 
violated, sitting as free and as clear as ever any sat in 
England, yet, if they would go about to perpetuate 
themselves, we did think this so great a breach of trust 
as greater could not be. And we did not go by guess 
in this, and to be out of doubt in it, we did (having 
that conference amongst ourselves whereof we gave 
account,) we did 'desire once more, the night before the 
dissolution, and it had been in our desires some two or 
three days before, that vre might speak with some of 
the principal persons of the house, that we might, with 
ingenuity, open our ears to them, to the end we might 
he either convinced of the ground of their principles 
and intentions, to the good of the nation ; or, if we 
could, not be convinced, they would hear our oiFer, or 
expedient, to prevent this mischief. And, indeed, we 
could not prevail for two or three days till the night ftc- 
fore the dissolution. There is a touch of this in that 
our declaration : we had often desired it. At that time 
we attained it, there were abCve twenty of them who v^ere 
members, not of the least consideration for interest and 
ability, with whom we desired to discourse those things, 
and had discourse with them ; and it pleased the gentle- 
men-officers of the army to desire me to offer their 
sense to them, and, inde^, it was shortly carried thus. 
We told them, that the reason of our desire to wait 
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Rpon them was, that we might know f^om them what 
security lay in the way of their proceeding so hastily 
with their representative, wherein they had made a few 
qualifications, such as they were ; and how the whole 
business should be executed we had no account of; 
and we desired them they would be j^tleased, arid we 
thought we had an interest in*(^r hves, estates, and 
families, as well as the worst people of the nation, and 
that we might be bold to ask satisfaction in that ; and if 
they did proceed in honest ways, as might be safe Jo the^ 
nation, we might acquiesce therein. When we pressed 
them to give satisfaction in this, the answer was made, 
that nothing could he g(^d to the nation hut the continu- 
ance qf this parliamenA We wondered that we should 
have such a return ; we said little to that ; but, seeing they 
would not give us that which might satisfy us that their 
way was honest and safe, they would give us leave to 
make our objections. 

We did tell them, that we thought that way they 
were going in would be impracticable : we could not tell 
them how it would be brought to pasa^ to send out an act 
of parliament into the country, to have qualifications in 
an act to he the rules of electors and elected, and not to 
know who should execute this. Desired to know whether 
the nea;t parliament were not like to he all presbyters ? 
Whether those qualid cations would hinder them, or 
neuters ? And though it be our desire to value and es- 
teem persons of that judgment, only they having been 
as we know, having deserted this cause and interest 
upon the king's account, and upon th£it closure between 
them and the neighbour nation, we do think we must 
profess we had as good have delivered up our cause into 
the hands of any, as intonhe hands of interested and 
biassed men ; for it is one thing to live friendly and 
brotherly, to bear with, and love, a person of another 
judgment in religion ; another thing to have any so far 
oet into the saddle upon that account, as it should be in 
them to have all the rest of their brethren at mercy* 
Having had this discourse, making these olyections of 
o 4 
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bringing in neuters, 6r such as should impose upon their 
brethren, or such as liad given testimony to the king's 
party ; and objecting to the danger of it, in drawing the 
concourse of all people to arraign every individual per- 
son, which indeed did fall obviously in, and the issue 
would certainly have been th^ putting it into the hands 
of men that fiad 4iftle affection to this cause, the 
answer again was made, and it was confessed by some, 
that these objections did fie ; hut ansuur was made by a 
^very eminent person, at the same time as Inf ore., that 
nothing would sane the nation but the continuance of 
this parliament. This being so, we humbly proposed an 
expedient of ours, which was, indeed, to desire that — the 
government being in that condition it was, and things 
being under so. much ill sense abroad, and so likely to 
come to confusion in every respect, if it went on— so 
we desired they would devolve the trust over to persons 
of homour and integrity, that were well known, men well 
affected to religion and the interest of the nation^ which 
we told them, and was confessed, had been no new 
thing when these nations had been under the like hurly- 
burly and distractions ; and it was confessed by them 
it had been no new thing. We had been at labour to 
get precedents to convince them of it ; and we told them 
these things we ofitred out of that deep sense we had 
of the good of the nation, and the cause of Christ. 
And were answered to that, nothing would save the 
nation but the continuance of that parliament, although 
they would not say they would perpetuate it, at that 
time least of all. 

But, finding their endeavours did directly tend to it, 
they gave us this answer, that the things we had offered 
were of a tender and very weighty consideration. They 
did make objections how we should raise money, and some 
oftier objections. We told them, that that we offered 
88 an expedient, because we thought better, than that 
for which no reason was or thought would be given. 
We desired them to lay the thing seriously to heart. 
They told us, they would take consideration of these 
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tilings till the morning ; that they would sleep upon 
them : and I think that there was scarce any day that 
there sat above fifty, or fifty-two, or fifty-three. At 
the parting, two or three of the chief ones, the very chief, 
est of them, di^ teU us, that they would Endeavour the 
suspending the proceedings of the representative the 
7 ie.Tt day, till they had a further 9(tnferenc€ ; and we 
did acquiesce, and had hop^ if our expedient would 
take up a loving debate, the next day we should hftve 
some such issue of our debate as would have giw?n a « 
satisfaction to all. They went away late at night ; and the 
next morniTfg, we considering how to order that which we 
had to offer to them wlupt they were to meet in the et'en- 
ing, word was hronght*they were proceeding with a re- 
prescntative with all the eagerness they could : we did 
not believe p(‘rsons of such quality could do it. A second 
and third messenger told us they had almost finished it, 
and had brought it to that issue with that haste that had 
never bf‘eu known before ; leaving out the things that did 
fiecessarily relate to due qualijications, as we have heard 
since; resolved to make it a paper^hilt^ not to ingross it, 
that they niiyht make the quicker dispatch of it, thus to 
have thrown all the liberties of the nation info the hands 
that never bled for it : upon this account, we thought it 
our duty not to suffer it, and upon this the house was 
dissolved.'" * 

III all this fanfaronade of words, it appears to me 
that there are only two substantial statements v^rthy 
of special remark, beyond those adverted to already. 
The first is, that a disposition against the further exist- 
ence of the parliament had hdin manifested in ‘‘ every 
corner of the land ; ” and the second that, if they had 
been permitted to pass the a* t of self-dissolution, its im- 
mediate result would have lieen to throw all the libqj*- 
ties of the nation into the hands that never had bled for 

• 1 have copied these passafso*! fy«m the original edition, which is thus 
entitled J he Lord General’s Speech, delivered in the council ehamlior, 
to the persons then assembled and entrusteef 
with Uie supreme authority of the nation. This is a true copv, published 
lor informaiion and to prevent mistakes.” It has the date of 1654. 
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it/* ** by returning a majority of presbyterians to i^ecruit 
the forces of the old mem^rs* In other words, the 
statesmen were to be recruited by the help of their bit- 
terest foes. The lion was to lie down with the fox. The 
ind^endant and the presbyterian werp to rush into 
sudden embrace. The thick; the sordid, and unhealthy 
atmosphere of arrogant and intolerant bigotry, war to 
melt suddenly into the clear and generous air of perfect 
religious freedom. Ridiculous as such pretences are, — 
for every thing that is devoid of truth must, some time 
or other, become a thing ridiculous, — history has not 
chosen to reject them. ^ 

Both are sanctioned, for ef:ample, by one of the 
ablest, and (taking all things into* consideration) the most 
impartial, of modern historians. Doctor Lingard tells 
us, that this long parliament fell without a struggle 
or a groan, unpitied and unregretted.* The members 
slunk away to their homes y where they sought by sub- 
mission to purchase the forbearance of their new mas- 
ter ; and their partisans, if partisans they had, reserved 
themselves in silbnee for a day of retribution, which 
came not before C’romwell slept in his grave.^’ It is a 
pity that in such a history should l)e copied the mere 


* Mr. Hallam done still greater injustice (in Const Hist. vol. ii. 
p. 324-5.) to these rt'ebratwl men. “ The parliament," he takes occasion 
to say, in one passage, " in its present wreck, contained few leaders of 
superior ability." Why, It contained Vane, Scot, Algernon Sid nev, Fiennes, 
Blake, Ludiow, Bradshaw, Marten, Harrington, Nevile, \Vhitelockc, 
Hase1Ag?^aII the leaders ihat bad ever sat in it to theadvanta^ of their 
own fame or of the fiublic good, save the great dead, Pym und^ampden. 
Cromwell, too, Oliver St. John, and the chief of the army officers, were 
^members still, though traitors. If Mr. Haligm would imply that the long 
‘parliament lost its character andsrirtue when it lost the crafty Hvde, the 
venomous Prynne, the mean and arrogant Holhs, the nervous and foarfVil 
Rudyard, and all those other men whose names- have happily jicrished, but 
whose votes declare them of the samy* poor and pitiful staraii, then 
what he says is intelligible, and will receive the consideration due to it. 
He proceeds to call the statesmen “ the creatures of military force " — an 
ilk considered and unwise phrase to apply to the men who alone gave 
efficacy to that force, who were its authors to all good ends, who pointed 
the road to victory, and who consolidated its advantages when gained. 

** Their claim to a legal authority, " Mr. Hallam continues, and to the 
name of representatives of a people xuho rejected and abhorred ihem^ was 
Mrfectly impudent.*’ Of the probable truth of such a decisive assertion, 
founded as it is on pure surmise, the reader will perhaps receive some 
means of judging, if he reads a few pages onward. 
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ribald slander of the time. The news of this Luci- 
fetian fall/' says a contemporary libel, was quietly 
spread throughout the dty, and from thence into the 
kingdom, being related and received with all imagin- 
able gladness ; jvhile the members slunk away, muttering 
to themselves the affi-ont they had receded, and laying 
their heads together how to retrieve themselves ; for 
loth they were to suffer this^violence, or acknowledge 
their dissolution ; which they would by no means hear%f. 
But wha^ver they fancied to the contrary, raving at* 
this boldness and audaciousness of their servant y as tJ^oy 
styled Cromwell, he minded it not, but went on in his 
work.” The manifest contradiction in all this need 
not be remarked upon. Their righteous and brave denial 
of die legality of the act that had dis|)er6ed them is not 
compatible with the cowardly slinking away ; the al. 
leged submission to their new master is flatly disproved 
by their open and loud “ raving” against the auda- 
ciousness and boldness of their old servant. What, 
then, was the simple fact? In what regard did dieir 
memory really stand, aftt'r their diversion, with the 
people they had served so weU. 

Cromw^ has charged upon them the popular hatred 
and indifference, and a desire to strengthen themselves 
by the help of presbyterianism. It most fortunately 
happens, that an answer on both these charges is left to 
us, from the lips of one who sealed his truthfulness 
with his blood. Thomas Scot, who was Vane's^qual 
in virtue, and only second to him in intellect, and 
whose last utterance, before he surrendered his neck to 
the executioner, was a blessing^o God, that he had de- 
voted his life to a cause that was not to be repented of*,” 
spoke these words in the ^rst parliament of Bichaid 
CromwelLt Mr. Bulkeley, a fierce presbyterian, h%d 
repeated CromweH’s first charge of the popular indifier- 
ence, characterising the government of the common- 
wealth as '^a monster,” that was suddenly dissolved, 

• Sec Life of Marten, p. 346. 

t Reported m the Diary of Thomas Burton. 
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without either coroner or inquest upon it;** when Scot 
answered him thus : That gentleman says the parlia- 
ment went out, and no complaining in the streets^ nor 
enquiry after them. That u according to the company 
men keep. Men suit the letter to theijj* lips. It is as 
men converse. „ I never metr a zealous asserter of that 
cause, but lamentetV it, to see faith broken, and some- 
what else. 1 will say more. It wan as much he-- 
whiled as the instrument of government. A petition, 
the day after the parliament was dissolved, fpom forty 
of the chief officers, the aldermen of the city of London^ 
and many godly divines (except the rigid p\ esbyters, too^ 
welt wishers to Mr. Loves tirasqft), besouglit to have that 
parliament restored. But the {»rotector, being resolved 
to carry on his work, threatened, terrified, and displaced 
them : and who wo'uhl, for such a shattered thing, ven~ 
lure their all ? You have had five changes ; — this is 
the fifth : and yet the people have not rest.'* 

Rest, — rest : there is much in tliat word which is 
significant at all times ; nor since the world began have 
greater sacrifices been made for freedom, by the con- 
scientious and the bold, than have been made for rest, 
by even the virtuous and the nell intentioned. It is 
scarcely' unnatural that it should be so. Political strug- 
gles of a great character are for the future rather than 
the present ; as the petty squabbles of party politicians 
are for the present, and never for the future. 7'he 
peopjp who have suffered most in these great struggles 
are precisely those who reap the least, and who have 
the fewest resources of imagination against^ a failure in 
the realities. They ha^e fought and bled, they have 
toiled, suffered, been plundered and taxed, and, after 
twelve years of the horrors* of a war of brother against 
brother, and homestead against homestead, they discover 
that they are, in all worldly advantages, to appearance 
where they first began. They know not of the seed 
they have planted for posterity ; they see not long 
lines of their childrens* children better and happier for 
them ; they know only that bread is as dear as it was. 
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l^at the state has its exactions stilly — and that^ though 
they have won the freedom to fbllow the dictates of their 
conscience^ and worship their maker as they please^ — 
though they have pushed from before their daily path 
the public robber, the rack, the pestilential jail, — yet 
life is not to«them less Jaden with toil, or redeemed 
by comfort or rest. The wages ctf ,^the •earth have be- 
come even more niggard than they were by the claims 
of these long years of contest,— the tithe for their fair 
support less freely yielded from its ^*^cold hard bosom/' 
The enthusiasm which first sustained them, too, has 
gradually worn itself down ; ' and they are suddenly 
made sensible of wretched discords and divisions, where 
they should still have ]^en able' to recognise a bond of 
union, one and indivisible, between every actor or suf- 
ferer in the cause. These things should be remembered 
in judging what is called the fickleness of the people ; 
and then it may be freely and fairly admitted, that they 
did not support the statesmen by all the means that 
were in their po\ver. In other words, they made no 
demonstration for them. They could scarcely be ex- 
pected to know the importance of all that W'as at stake. 
It is not till we have retired to ailistance from the actual 
scene of such a political conflict as this was, that the 
men and ^^ings engaged in it assume their due propor- 
tions. Not till then is the good that has be^m bravejy 
done estimated in connection with the difficulty of doing 
it, or the ty.ranny that has been strangely suffered in 
connection with the plausible pretences it was baseil on. 

And in speaking of the people in these terms, let me 
be understood to include, ijot^only the lower orders of 
men in the labouring districts and Uie towns, but the 
smaller tenants and houselndders, the industrious work- 
men, the penniless students, even the levellers and the 
diggers*, — all who had borne arms or supplied mat?- 

* These d'lKReM (not a, very large but a very curious sect, and very ex- 
pressive of the hope and the despondency ot this strange and mennurnMe 
litne) were something in the nature ol* the Spenceaii philosophers, who 
made themselves notorious soioe twenty years since. The names ot two 
of their leaders have come down to us, Gerrard Winstanley and Ever.ird. 
\ViuflUnley wrote numeroua tracts in support of Uieir tenets j and irom 
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rials, or in action or patience suffered, in behalf of 
parliament against the king. To all of these, in a 
greater or less degree, it must have occurred to undergo 
what I have described. The enthusiast saw too grekt 
a preference for civil over spiritual freedom ; there was 
too much protection for property to plear® the leveller .; 
too great a latitude for conscience to please the bigot ; 
and, of all to be most regretted, an unwise dread of the 
poy^er and purposes of tKe bad, had worked to the dis- 
advantage and dissatisfaction of the good and well-inten- 
tioned. None could have estimated rightly the posi- 
tion of the statesmen during the difficulties that be^t 
the commonwealth in its early years ; few could be other 
than unjust in a natural resentment of the continued re- 
servation of those rights of citizenship and privileges of 
representation whiph had been won as worthily as they 
seemed to be undeservedly withheld. And hence it was, 
that when a new party had risen, with these words ever on 
their lips, and with still loftier promises there for sudden 
and sublime realisation, it was found too late to redress the 
errors of the old. , The force of habit in those sections 
of the people I have named, who still continued to bear 
arms under Cromwell’s command, induced an instinctive 
reverence for his movements, stronger than any tliat 
could be set up against them. His voica was the 
trumpet that preceded victory to them, and to follow any 
other would be to challenge disaster or defeat. Others 
there were among those classes, some anabaptists, some 
fifth-inonarchy-men, some levellers even*, in sincere 


these we le.^rn that their principlcx were, that God gave all things in ctnti- 
mon, and that every ni#i has a^ght to the nuit» of the earth They 
proreosed an intention not to disturb any one in his pos.»eHsion(i ; but they 
asficited that the time was come when the whole world Hould nhortly es- 
pouse their principles. They made ll»eir apjicarance at St Oebrge's Hill, 
near Walton, in Surrey, Winstanley and Everard lieirig at their head, with 
about thirty followers; and, resorting to an open common, they began to 
4i| the earth, and deposit 111 it seeds and roots They were not, however, 
permitted to proceed in this very innocent and primitive occupation ; tbr, 
alas ! Fairfax sent two troops of horse to dispeise them, who destroyed 
ac^nc of their implements and tools, and conducted a few of the more 
obstinate and petulant of themselves to prison- See Wfutdocke. Pamphlets 
hy Wmstanley. Cause qf the Diggers, ^c. Godwin^ vol. ii. p 82. 

* There were undoubietllysome sincere men among the levellers, though 
they were more rare in this than in any other section or party of the time. 
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4iehiBioii as to the nvonderful things to be done in the reign 
of sanctity upon earthy in the person of Harrison and his 


Nearly all of them partook, in a greater or leas degree, of the violent, self, 
willed, and intemperate character of their leader, John Lilburoe, ^ho was 
a Cobbett, without hU intellect; altogether a most vain, vulgar, and irra- 
tional person. Confusion was his ^lanacea for every thing. At once the 
most credulous and*the most suspicious of men, he fancied that ifll the 
hones^ left in the world had suddenly taken up its aliode in the breast of 
John Lilburne, and his atrocious and abominame|ietraction was accordingly 
poured out in never-ceasing succession upon every party in the state. He 
could live only in the heated and disorder^ air of abuse and quarrel. Even 
stronger than his self-love was his love of this, and hence arose that famous 
saying of the great wit o( the commonwealth, that, if only be were left upon 
the earth, John would ouarrel with Lilburne, and Lilburne with John. 
Every act of kindness shown him in his life (sec the Memoir of Marten, 
p. *-2^ and p. 32.0.) was only the signal for a pouring down of ftesli abuse on 
the indiscreet generosity that perfonned it Even when he had rcceivtd 
compensation M his sufleriiigs in the star-chamber, he at once turned 
fiercely round on the men who gave it, as if, in taking from him the pri- 
vilege of being considered an ili^used ^lerson, they had abrirlgcd his roeaiu 
of livelihood. '1 his was the style of his conduct throughout his life. Mis 
whole being was made up of violent selfish passions, the nature ol which, and 
indeed the general temperament of the man, may be gathered from a sliort 
passage in his pamphlet, called A Just Ile|>roof to Haberdashers’ Hall,*’ 
one of those thousand paper trumpets through which he was continually 
pouring the bad breath o( his ridiculous selt-conceit, He had Home sup- 
posed claim on flaselng for ramiey, and thus (in Idal) refers to it, Meet- 
ing Mr. I’earson at the George, in Channel How, I told him, if his master 
thought to keep my money while 1 sued him at law, it was a vain thought : 
for he was too great for me to encounter him that way, and 1 had ncitlier 
nioncj’ nor tune to siiend upon him ' therefore 1 intreated him, as he loved 
sir Arthur’s life and welfare, to say to him, that I wore a good dagger by 
luy right side, and a good rapier by tny left hide, and if within eight days he 
did not send me all my money, and give me some rational batisfaction, let 
him hxik to himself j for after that day, wherever I met him, 1 would pay 
him for all together, though I were cut into a thousand pieces on the very 
place.” That such a man could have any sincere political object in view 
IS not for an instant conceivable. He int'rely sought about, in some day’s 
new fit of wilftil discontent, tor mean jealousies and violent juiKaions among 
the lower set^tions of the army, and had little dittieulty in findine them. 
The mutinies which followed, and which, though always promptly sup- 
prcssc'd, have given the levellers (for such was the name assumeil by these 
Lilburne factions, though they disclaimed any levelling designs on proper, 
ty) a pldce in history, liad never any definent object, unless the promotion 
of disorder and contusion can be so designated. It is quite imiiosj^ble t6 
discern at any time a steady purpose iii Lilbuine, save that at all times he 
would seem to have looked with a keen eye to his own profit and loss. It 
is equally clear that his uitenijierate followers derived ail their importance 
from the great stock of which they we’y the paltry oflLshoat, or, rather, 
refuse ^the army, on the theretofore unsullieii brightness of whose military 
discipline they cast an unexpected stain. Still, as in every moienicnt of 
this kind during a period of general rnirest, honest men were deluded into 
their body, and to these allusiuu is made in the text. So far as the object 
of such can be ascertained, through the extraordinary clouds of selfish pre- 
tension that envelofie all Lilburne’s writings, it would seem to have bcisi 
much ol the same sort as that of Harrison and the anabaptists, or fifth, 
monarchy-men, making allowance for the religious peculiarities of the 
latter. They demanded annual parliaments, and a sort of universal repre- 
sentafion of the ” universal elect ” among the people. They held, not only 
tliat Christianity forbade the rule ol a smgle person on the earth, but that 
it was irreconcileable with many •'ivil institutidns which Vane and the 
atateamen considered to be essential to the liberties of England. I'hey dc- 
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friends. Moderate royalists there ivere, too, even in these 
popular divisions^ who had gone put upon the question of 
• a limited monarchy ; who had remained constant to that^ 
throughout ; and who^ in fact, turned the scale of fhe 
entire population in decided favour of a monarchical 
system. Then there were 'the indifferei4, and the rest- 
less, and the Conceited men, who were in favour of 
themselves chiefly, and the five senses that composed 
thpm, and to whom anything new, which could gratify 
one of these, had a merit at once admirable and indescrib- 
able. For all such, five years of a commonwealth were 
quite enough of one thing. Thesq^ are the men that 
play the fashionable host in politics, w'ho ‘^slightly 
shakes his parting guest *by the*hand, but with bis arms 
outstretched, as he w^ould fly, grasps in the comer.”* 
Finally — and bq they still and ever remembered with 
peculiar honour, as they ivere remcml>ered by Vane, 
when be addressed the crowd who surrounded Ins scaf- 
fold, in words which all England, as England then w*as, 
should have blushed to hear, — there were men who, 

sired an almost entire alteration of the common Jaw, and were ilaniorous 
for the total aholition ol tithes, and, indeed, of all reijnlar stipends to the 
ministry The chief men aiuoiiK the more honest were Tlumias Prince, 
Richard Overton, and William Walwyii , and it i& a sery ( urimis and rae- 
morahle eircumstance, that in certain v,ritinf?s of the last two men, which 
are to be found aiuonj? tlie pamphlets, of the time, decided avowals of dis- 
belief (almost the onlv instances <if such, perhaps, in thes*; pious diivs) are to 
lie found. Overton, for exanipk*, wrote a tract, entitled “ Man s Mortality ; 
or a 'I’reatisf provinj; Man [^qmitenus anunal rafumaU '^ a ('om[Hnjiid wholly 
Mortal." His proofs an drawn from reason and scripture; and Ins osten- 
sible doctrine is, that “ condemnation in hell is not properly, but remotely, 
the reward of Adam's fjll, end is the wages of iiitidelit>, or uiibeliet in 
Chris^v’as fcalvstio.i is of belief;” and that the whole human species, to 
whom the chrisnaii faith has net been proposed, are merely mortal. «ut, 
as the purixwe of his entire treati.se in to establish man’*, mortality, and the 
immortaii'y of those to whom (’hnstianity is propo6t*d is disiowsed in a few^ 
hn^s, it IS not unreasonabU- to wmclude, with a writer w-ho notices the ' 
subject, that this is introduced omv as a palliation, to take off' the general 
od'uim to which the author might otherwise have l«*cn exposed , and also 
to retain the particular influerce with those levellers and mutineers which 
to an infidel or scoffer would have been indignantly refused, Walwyii did 
not publihh his peculiar sentiments himself, bu^ they yvert^ placarded for 
h(lm in " WaJwyii’s Wiles, or the Maiiifestators MaiiifL^tcd.” 

* Of these, it is needless to say, after the preceding note, John Lilbumc 
is the great and most restlesb tyjie. Baffled and banished, in the idenitudc 
of the power of the parliament, be opeiietl a negotiation in Holland with 
Charles Stuart : in the midst of it, suddenly made aware of the dispersion 
of the parliament by Cromwell, he reappeared in London to attempt concu 
liation with the ustirt>er. H^as very vain, ob we shall see, but not the 
leu significant of the man and his faction. 
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^ defections did happen by apostates, hypo-* 

erites^ and time-serving worldlings, continued ftrm, 
sincere, and chaste unto the cauee to the last, and loved 
it better than their very lives/jJ Of such were the men 
just named by Scot, as threatened, terrified, ^^displaced, 
oppressed by Gb-omwell, apd trampled on by his crea- 
tures, for their love to that shattered thing,” the Self- 
governed commonwealth of England. 

That the effect produced on all these sections of mpn, 
hf the forcible dispersion of the long parliament and the 
government of statesmen, was most fatal and disastrous, 
there cannot be a reasonable doubt. The bond which 
had hitherto held such^ various elements together was 
by that act violently brpken. €den might disagree on 
every variety of minor matter which did not compromise 
the virtue and good faith of the leaders under whose 
banners they had fought, and by whose example they 
had conquered. So long as these remained entire, a 
great common agreement, for the sake of a cause in 
which all had already staked so much in common, could 
neither be hopeless, nor even distant far. But this 
potent charm once gone, all else went with it. There 
lay the crime of Cromwell, still more than in his dis- 
regard of truth, or of his own so solemnly sworn asser- 
tions. H^hatever for twelve memorable years had been 
thought sacred, he made profane ; whatever men had 
begun to think most durable, he scattered to the winds. 
■\^ile Vane was struggling td seize advantage of the 
dawn of a better day, which had more or less arisen to 
the minds of all his countrymen, and use it to tlie eleva- 
• tion of each in the social and^intellectual scale, Crom- 
well Bnly worked in the night that still hqng ab^ Ae 
dawn, and, by studying old> prejudices and halb not 
yet past, sought first to elevate himself upon a wrone. 
What Vane proposed to have done, in general amelioi^ 
ation of the minds and habits of Englishmen, was fiung 
back for an indefinite and almost hopeless time by the 
act of the 2()th of April; wbat Cromwell resolved 
to achieve for himself was half accomplished by that 
vol; VII. H 
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act idone. Let* this determine its character. The 
people throughout the country saw suddenly the most 
venerated and illustrious names in the land covered 
with ribaldry and insult^; and they beheld the grave 
assembly which had built up the commonwealth^ which 
had scourged its enemies iD|;o the dustf and held its 
false friends doweriag and crouching down^ — that 
assembly, so learned, so valiant, and so powerful, under 
wljich the English people at least enjoyed what liberties 
they then had, and from which they would have patiently 
^ waited still, in expectation of new and unknown blessings, 
— tliey beheld it one day receiving homage, in the name 
of a free people, from ambassadors of princes, and in 
the next they saw it liaoted o^ut of its place, in the 
name of jugglers, drunkards, adulterers, and cheats, by 
the muskets of it^ own servant. The moral eltect of 
that deed was never to be recalled. Honour was a 
pretence, piety a pretence, and the substance of all 
things good evaporated into air. It would occur to 
few among the ordinary masses of the people to ask the 
reason or the justice. Enough for then), that what 
had been was no more. It would least of all occur to 
the state of society, or of parties, 1 have attempted 
to describe, to cling for support, in this common want, 
or common sorrow, to faitli in the still superior virtue of 
the cause, under the very name and pretence of which 
these strange outrages had been coinmitted. It bad 
been tried already, and found wanting. It had held 
together, for upwards of twelve years, and through 
every kind of doubt, defection, toil, dread, and triumph, 
the soul of the parliameiy; and the cause, bound as witli 
links if adamant ; and now, in one little instant, these 
had like a rope of s^id. Nothing of a perma- 

nent or substantial character could ever hope thereafter 
t 9 belong to it. It no longer implied a solid truth, 
against which the giddy factions, the minor difier- 
ences and divisions of the hour, might dash them- 
selves in vain ; — it held forth nothing now that was 
dedned or certain ; — there was never more to be in- 
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eluded in it a general and commdh ol^ect which all 
might pursue ; no longer a quiet haven which, through 
what different passages soever^ all could still hope to 
reach; — it was resolved suddenly into no more than one 
of the indifferent chances or casualties of the world, and 
had become a frick for the luckiest man to make the 
most of, a stake for the best gjlugbler to win. And 
meanwhile, in the various uncertainties of the present, 
what offered most fairly w'ould be of ^course most 
greedily taken ; whatever looked like rest, or held up 
convenience of any kind, would doubtless gather round 
it for the tiipe the parties who were capable of greatest 
zeal, and had the largdsi^ amount of activity in them, 
('romwell and his reign of saints were worth a triail. 

Such, then, with the masses of the people at large, 
was the position of the statesmen after the action of the 
2()th of April, In the midst of neither hatred 

nor contempt they fell ; but in general wonder, some 
indifference, and some sorrow. They did not slink away 
to their homes, nor' by undignified submission purchase 
safety or forbearance. Tliey were content to retire, 
indeed, without empty brawling, or a vain show of 
braggart passion. They had left de«is behind them, 
which, though but imperfectly developed as yet iu di- 
rect action upon the personal comforts of the people, 
ivere the immortal seed of all the blessings of liberty, 
personal and political, which that people have since 
enjoyed. With such deeds on record, never ^ be 
denied or undone, they required no otlier defence ; and, 
wisely satisfied to wait till the bubble of this saint’s 
reign had burst, and the apples#of its fools’ paradi|p had 
turned tO their inevitable and most hitter sour, they 
offered none. • * 

They found generous defenders, notwitlistahding, 
whose voices ought to have utterance here, in connec- 
tion with the actions they commemorated. For it is 
surely just that, by a fair exhibition of the case of this 
dispersed and insulted body of statesmen, the claims of 
Cromwell and the protectorate should be tested and 
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understood. Necekity was a favourite plea with tlie 
partisans of Cromwell ; it can thus only he made ap- 
parent whether that necessity existed. Granting that 
the government of the long parliament was as anom-f 
alous and unauthorised as that of the protectorate con- 
fessedly was, the important ^question r^nains, of die 
relative superiority* df either, in regard to benefits 
conferral, ornroposed to be conferred, upon the people 
governed. Tnis is a question which admits of one mode 
^ of solution only. The measures that were in either 
case pursued, recommended, or adopted, must be im- 
partially judged together by their tendencies and results. 
^ A present glance at the past ru,h^ of the statesmen will 
be the only fair and sufficient light that can guide us 
through the protectorate. 

iNfrs. Hutchinson thus generally describes the con- 
dition of the commonwealth on the eve of its fall. The 
whole passage is worth considerafion, though it includes 
some points described already. It is the evidence of as 
gentle and brave-hearted a woman as over suffered for 
truth or love. The parliament/’ she says, had 
now, by the blessing of God, restored the commonwealth 
to such a happy, rich, and plentiful condition as it was 
not so flourishing hefora the war ; and although the tawes 
tlmt were paid were great, yet the people were rich and 
able to pay them : they (the parliament) were in a way 
of paying all the soldiers* arrears, had some hundred 
thoui^ind pounds in their purses, and were free from 
enemies in arms within and without, except the Dutch, 
whom they had beaten and brought to seek peace upon 
1iono^jf0Lble terms to the Hnglish; and now they thought 
it was lime to sweeten the people, and deliver tliem 
from their burthens. Thisi could not be but by dis- 
banding the unnecessary officers and soldiers ; and, when 
Aings were thus settled, they had preparetl a bill to put 
a period to their own sitting, and provide for new suc- 
cessors. But when the great officers understood that 
they w^re to resign their honours, and no more triumph 
in the burthens of the people, they easily induced the 
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inferior officers and soldiers to set up for themselves 
with them ; and, while these things were passing, Crom-^ 
Well, with, an armed force, assisted by Lambert and 
"Harrison, came into the house and dissolved the parlia^ 
ment, pulling out the members, foaming and raging, 
and calling tiiem undeserved and base names ; and 
when tlie speaker refused to come out of his chair, 
Harrison plucked him out. These gentlemen, having 
done this, took to .themselves the administration of *11 
things ; and a few slax^es of the houne conaulted with 
thexu^ and would have truchled under them, but not many. 
Meanwhile they and their soldiers could no way palliate 
their rebellion, but by'making false criminations of the 
parliament-men, as that they meant to perpetuate them- 
selves in honour ^nd office, that they had gotten vast 
estates, and perverted justice for gain, and were im- 
posing upon men for conscience, and a thousand such 
lik^ things, which time manifeated to be false, and truth 
retorted all upon themselves that they hud injuriously 
cast at the others/* Mrs. Hutchinson has here con- 
siderably underrated, as will be showm hereafter, the 
financial resources of the commonwealth. 

Edmund Ludlow, a witness whose interest in the 
matters he describes, great as it w'as, was not too great 
for his honesty, and -whose authority has been sanctioned 
by even his bitterest adversaries, thus, at a distance from 
the scene of the dispersion of his old associates, de- 
scribed and mourned them. A parliament, he^ calls 
them, that had performed such great things, having 
subdued their enemies in England, Scotland, and Ire^ 
land; established the liberty of tlie people ; reduced the 
kingdom of Portugal to such terms as they thought fit to 
grant ; maintained a icar Against the Dutch with that 
conduct and success, that n seemed now drawing to a 
happy conclusion; recovered our reputationat sea; secured 
our trade ; and provided a powerful fleet for the service 
of the nation. And, however the malice of their ene- 
mies may endeavour to deprive them of the glory which 
♦ Life of Colonel Hutchintson, vol ii. p. 197, lyg. 

H 3 
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they justly merited, yet it will appear to unprejudiced 
posterity ^at they were a disinterested and impartial 
paiiiament, who, though they had the sovereign power 
of the three nations in their hands for the space of ten 
or twelve years, d/d not in all that time giv§ away 
among themselves so much asdheir forces spent in three 
mmiths ; no, not so much as they spent in one ; from the 
time that the parliament consisted but of one house, 
and the government was formed into a commonwealth. 
To which ought to be added, that after so many toils 
and hazards, so much trouble and loss for the public 
good, they were not unwilling to put an r»nd to their 
powder, and to content themsel* es with an equal share 
with the others, for the whole reward of their lal)ours/** 
In like manner, the sincere and gpllant Sidney set 
apart, in his noble discourses of government, a niche 
for the government of the comraonnualth. ^‘When 
Van Tromp,” be says, in his liigh strain of chivaljous 
pride — when Van Tromp set upon Blake in Folkestone 
Bay, the parliament had not above thirteen ships against 
threescore, and net a man that had ever seen any other 
fight at sea, than between a merchant ship and a pirate, 
to oppose the best captain in the world, attended with 
many others in valour and experience not much inferior 
to him. Many other difficulties were observed in the 
unsettled state : — few sliips, want of money, several 
factions, and sovio whoy to advance particular interestSy 
betrayed the public. But, such was the power of wisdom 
and integrity in those that sat at the helm, and their 
diligence in chusing men only for tlieir merit was 
blessed with sudi succecs, that in two years our fleets 
grew to be as famous as oiir land armies ; the reputa- 
tion and power of our nation rose to a greater height 
than when we possessed th^ better half of Fi:ance, and 
the kings of France and Scotland were our prispners. 
All the states, kings, and potentates of Europe most 


♦ IyUdlow*B Memoirs, vol ii. p. 452, 453. Portions of some of these ** Ejii- 
tapiis" on the parliament have been given in the i.ife of Vane ; but the 
present slatement of them, in a less mutilated shape, seemed necessary here. 
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^ei^ctfuUy, not to oay eubmtssively, sought our fnmd^ 
ship and Rome was more afraid of Blake afid his 
fleets than they had been of the great king of Sweden^ 
when he was ready to invade Italy with a hundred 
thousand men/* • 

Nor is the tone of even the cautious WMtelocke less 
enthusiastic than this. Writing Vith Cromweirs per- 
sonal influence strong upon hiiji/ and with the additional 
restraint of an official relation to Cromwell) he yet 
writes in these words. ' ^5 Thus was this great parlia- 
ment) which had clone so great things, wholly at this 
time routed. by those whom they had set up, and that 
took their commissions! and authority from them ; nor 
could they in the least justifie any action they had done, 
or one drop of blood they had spilt, but by tliis au- 
thority. Yet now the servants rose against their roas- 
ters, and most ingratefully, and disingenuously, as well 
as rashly and imprudently, they dissolved that power 
by which themselves were created officers and soldiers ; 
and now they took what they designed, all power into 
their own hands. All honest and prudent indifferent 
men were highly distasted at this unworthy mdioriy which 
occfLsioned much rejoicing in the king*s partyA . . Thus 
it pleased God/’ he continues, that this assembly, 
famous through the world for its undertakings, actions, 
and successes, having subdued all their enemies, were 
themselves overthrown and ruined by their own servants ; 
and those whom they had raised now pulled dow^ their 
masters. An example, never to be forgotten, and scarcely 
to be paralleled in any story, by which all persons may 
be instructed how uncertain and subject to change all 
worldly affairs are ; how apt to fall, when wc think 


* Algernon Sidney t>n Government, cap. iL sect. 28. 

+ This is furtlier corroborated by even a member of the lord protcctctf *s 
houBebold. and one of his enthusiastic partisans. Mr. John Maidston 
(whose very striking letter to a friend, descriptive of the popular strujjglci' 
fVom their commencement to the eve of the restoration, will be found in 
Appendix A.) remarks upon the dissolution thus • — ** Grrat dissatisfaction 
Wrunfijrom this action^ and such as is not yet forsoticn amongst good men ” 
In another jiart of the same interesting sketch he observes, emphatically, 
that tile English i>co{>le of that day were wont “ to detfy their represent- 
atives.* 

H 4 
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Ihem highest ; and how God nfikes use of sUrange and 
unexpected means to bring his purposes to pass/' %. 

At a distance^ too, from the scene of their gwi* 
exertions, and unhnSuenced by any of the passions 
which mingled with them, the politician who was 
thought wisest of his age withheld not his approbation 
and esteem, * Aasnage tells us, in his Annals of the 
United Provinces,*' that the famous Swedish chancellor, 
Oxenstiern, ^‘blamed, indeed, the extreme barbarity 
committed on the person of the*late king of England, 
but commended and admired almost every part of the 
plan of that great design which the parliament had 
formed.*’ It was a design,*’ Qxenstiern added, that 
had been conducted with distinguished prudence, and 
those who then governed in England acted upon 
such principles of policy as were founded in truth and 
experience.” f 

Nor should the testimony of an Accomplished foreign 
writer be^omitted in this record. “ The new repub- 
lic," says the abbe Raynal, in his History of the Par- 
liament of England," procured England a tranquillity 
which it no longer hoped for, and gave it a lustre which 
it had not had for several centuries. It had just been 
agitated by a most violent tempest, and now all was 
calm ; it had thought itself on the brink of ruin, and 
was now in condition to give law. It is melancholy, 
for the honour virtue, that one of the best and 
greatest spectacles which the annals of nations present 
should be the work of rebellion. Every thing appeared 
wonderful in this reyolution. The royalists conformed 
to a kind of government rill adapted to their tempers, 
and disapproved by their consciences. The grandees, 
accustomed to the part of legislators, remained quietly 
in the rank of private subjects. The Irish and Scots, 

k 

♦ Memorials, p. 529,-530. • 

f This iH mentioned by M. Chaiiut, both in the appendix to Keysler^s 
Travels, and in Basnage’s bcKik. See Puffhndorrs observations on the 
resolution of the last Swedish diet, Arc. in the appendix to Keyslefs Tra- 
vels, vol.iv. p.51., and Basnage’s Annals of the United Provinces, vol. i. p. 
2^. See also Harris's Life of Cromwell, p. 316. 
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\sfho had taken up arlha^ the iint from an attachment 
to their kings^ the other to efface the horror of. their 
Ireachery, were unhappily subdued. The Dutch^ who 
had taken advantage of the calamities of England^ to 
usurp the empire of the seas, were bumbled. France 
and Spain, who had been always rivals, ^ways eneniies, 
meanly courted the ‘friendship of ithe usurpers. The 
sovereigns,' who ought to hi^e united to revenge an 
outrage to which all kings were exposed, either through 
fear or interest applahded the injustice. All Europe j 
debased itself, was silent, or admired.*' 

Finally, aven their enemies were awed from insult 
into praise, in the presehK'e of that gigantic memory their 
actions left behind them. Roger Coke not only lays 
aside his customary bitterness and scorn, but adopts a 
striking tone of just and reverential respect. Thus •,** 
he 'says, by their own mercenary servants, and not a 
sword drawn in their defence, fell the haughty and vic- 
torious rump, whose mighty actions will sijarcely find 
Mief in future generations. And, to say the truth, 
they were a race of men, most indefftigabk and induS'^ 
irious in business, always seeking for men fit for if, 
and never preferring any for favour, nor by importunity. 
You scarce ever heard of any revolting from them ; no 
murmur or complaint of seamen or soldiers. Nor do 
I find that they ever pressed any in all their wars. And,* 
as they excelled in the management of civil affairs, so 
it must be owned they exercised in matters eccle^stic 
no such severities as either the covenanters or others 
before them did, upon such as dissented from them. 
Nor were they less forward ht . reforming the abuses of 
the common law,'* 

And now a brief sketch* of the measures by which 
these statesmen made themselves so famous will show 
how well they merited even this lofty praise. 

Finance was necessarily a subject which largely em- 
ployed their attention and taxed their powers, in conse- 
quence of the unceasing wars, by land or sea, in which 
* Detection of the Court and State of England, voL ii. p. SO. 
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the commonwealth was engaged. The chief sources of 
revenue were five : the excise ; the cttstoms ; the sale 
of ifse-farm rents *^of the lands of the crotirn, and of those 
belonging to the bishops^ deans^ and chapters ; the se. 
questration ahd forfeiture of the estates of delinquents ; 
and^ finally^ th^ post-office. rFor the establishment of 
the latter we are indebted to Edmund P-rideauxf^ who 
held the office of attorney-general to the commonwealth 
at *the period of its destruction. We first observe him 
chairman of a committee for cbnsidering what rates 
should be set upon inland letters ; then, by an ordnance 
passed shortly before the death of the king, we find 
him created postmaster-general*^ and, finally, we See, 
by a report on the journals of tlie house, dated the Slst 
of March, 1 6/50, tliat he had established a weekly con- 
veyance of letters into all parts of the nation, and kept 
up a regular intercourse of packets between England 
and Ireland. j 

The introduction of the system of excise, by Pym, 
has been referred to in this work. It was borrowed 
from the financial proceedings of Holland, and worked 
whh most consummate skill during the wars with that 
republic. And here I am temj>ted to borrow from, 
the historian of the common-qfealth J the only intelligible 
definition of excise that has occurred to my reading. 
Excise, it may he stated on that authority, is a tax upon 
the manufacture of a commodity, paid by the manu- 
facturer ; also, on the importation of goods, upon 
which, if manufactured at home, an excise duty would 
be required ; an equivalent sum in that case being de* 
rasnded from the impoiVer. The retailer of excisable 
commodities has likewise in many cases to pay for an 
annual licence. It is a tax, for many reasons, well 
adapted for popular imposition. It differs from the 


* The clear annual income from thig t^ource amounted to 77,000/. ; and 
we find that, in January, 1051, ‘25,300/. of thia income had been sold for 
225,650/ — Liw/?«rrf, vol i\. p. 170. 

f The youngest son of air Edmund Prldeaux of Devonshire, created a 
baronet by James l.—Prfticc's Worthies of DevoUi p.508. 
t Godwin, vol. iii. p. 
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dutj deiiominated customs in this^ that the latter^ being 
paid upon the exportation or importation of commodities^ 
will often fall on the rawvmateriah wheroas *the former 
is only coUected upon a commodity ready for sale to the 
consumer. It is therefore peculiarly distinguished by 
its being imposed at the latest practicable jperiod, and is in 
tliat sense the most economical of alk taxes. The earlier 
any impost is paid, the heavie| "it falls upon the con^ 
sumer in the* end ; since every trader through whose 
hands the commodity passes must hare a profit, not 
only upon the raw material, and his own labour and 
time, but a]|»o upon the tax itself, which is paid by him 
long before he is remu'^erated by the consumer. Not* 
withstanding which, ft has been observed, that the 
duties earliest paid are least felt by ij^e people, the mer- 
chant being sensible that they do not eventually and in 
the last result fall upon him, and the consumer being 
induced to confound them with the intrinsic price of 
the commodity. But this very circumstance renders 
customs, and <luties imposed on the raw material, taxes 
for slaves ; and an excise, or a duty on goods already 
prepared for consumption, a tax for men wlio feel that 
what they pay for is a substantial benefit to themselves, 
When men are contending for their liberties and every 
thing that is dear to them, they are prepared to make 
great sacrifices; and such a people, as Montesquieu 
Says, will frequently take on themselves, of voluntary 
choice, imposts more severe than the most arl^j^rary 
prince would dare to lay on his subjects. Another ob- 
jection that is frequently made to the duty of excise is 
the severity of its collection, since it is found necessary 
to give to its officers a power of entering into and 
searching the houses of th<»e who deal in the commo- 
dities on which it is laid, at any hour of the day, and 
sometimes of the night. But this objection is of tlie 
same description as the preceding. Undoubtedly,^^ 
Mr. (rodwin proceeds, a softer and more forbearing 
mode of treatment ma> be attained in a mixed than in 
a republican government. In the former the individual 
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is mor6 considered ; in tht hitter, the public. He who 
is not contented to sacrifice, in a certain degiw, his indl* 
viduality, and some of his indulgences, to the well- 
being %f the whole, is not yet sufficiently prepared to 
become a citizen under the purest and noblest kind of 
political administration.”* 

Grreat* financial ability, it is obvious, was the first 
condition of success in vast struggle. Without that, 
the entire amount of other genius developed in military 
or civil matters would have been little better than use- 
less and unprofitable. In the various deliberations that 
arose on a subject so important, it was impossible that 
its furtherance by means of sequestration could be in 
any way avoided. And this is u part of the policy of 
these statesmen \^ich is most frequently remembered 
to their disadvantage, f l^et it be fairly looked at. 


• Mr. Godwin intimates, that the substance of this passape was commu. 
nicated to him by his trlend Booth, the mathematician It will be curious 
to subjoin lUackstoiie’s dormitioii of excise, adoptf'd in all the encyclo- 
pedias, as a puzzle lor the reader’s ingenuity. ** F.xcise,” be says, *♦ is an 
inland imposition, paid sometimes ufioii the consumption of the commodity, 
or ftequcntly upon tlie fViail sale, which is the last stage before the con- 
sumption.* ’—Com b. 1. cap. vin 

+ This, and another favourite charge, already indignantly repelled by the 
great authorities I have quoteil ; neuiely, tliat of a desire they always 
manifested of filling their own pockets, and enriching their poor estates 
with the wealth of others. A ch .rge which niiglii be dismissed with silent 
contempt, li silent contempt were at any time a serviceable thing. It rests 
on lists published bv the sour and disappointed preshvtonan, Clement 
Walker, subsequently oudiodied in a tract against the “ rump,” (publishcad 
in the auspicious era of the restoration, and entitled tlie “ Mystery of tliw 
Good Old Cause Up rotded,”} and finally adojited by such hislofians as 
Clarendon and Hi.me. Walker’s lists were called “ LUts of. Names of 
MemtaSrs of the House of Commons, annexing to each such sums of 
money, offices, and lands, as they had given to themselves for service 
done and to be done against the king and kingdom ” Mr. Godwin has 
imiiited out, in his distinctions between the two self-denying ordinances, 
(see I ire of Vane, p. 96.) the gro^ mistake, or more piO[>erly falsehood, on 
wh'ch these lists were made out Their compiler’s object was to collect a 
list of the names of such as held offices, as he says, ** contrary to the self- 
denying ordinance,” Now it has already appeared that there were two 
self-denying ordinances : and it ha.s blen the artifice of the enemies of the 
commonwealth's men to confound these two together. The first ordinance 
forbade any member of either house of parliament from bearing any office, 
civil or military, during the war. This ordinance was proposed in Uie 
house of commons on the 9th of December, 1644, and was rejected by the 
lords on the iSch of Jimuary following. A second sclfdetiying ordinance 
was then brought in, and passed into a Law on the 3d of April, 164.% This 
was essentially a temporary measure, and extended no further than tlie 
discharging members of either house of^ parliament from the offices they 
then held, without so much as forbidding their reamiointment. The 
(|uestioa with Clement Walker and his fellows was, whether the membtm 
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and it is far from Oiat of they or their friends 

should be ashamed* 

They enacted, at the commencement of the war^ a 
seizure of the revenues of the estates of such as openly, 
appeared in arms against them, or voluntarily contri* 
bated to the sd^port of the king^s forces ; and' this was> 
an act, all the circumstances consifle{ed, justihe«d by the 
demands of the time. The only fair ground bf ob-^ 
jection to it must surely rest on the mode in which* it 
was carried into effect, and on the strict and vlrtuousf 
application of the funds so raised. These, indee^, are 
the chief po^ts of attack selected by the enemy. Hpllia 
boldly affirms that thSu style of proceeding under Ithe 
sequestration committees was like that of Ahab in 
case of Naboth's vineyard, which coveting, and not 
being able otherwise to obtain, he suborned certain 
men, sons of Belial, to bear witness against Naboth, 
saying, ^ Thou didst blaspheme God and the king ; and 
thus destroyed the proprietor, anti got possession of the 
property.” To which Clement Walker ..adds, “You 
may as easily find charity in hell as justice in any 
committee ; so that, where the king hath taken down 


of the house of coramons were not bound in delicacy to cohfomi to the law, 
which they had paused and the lords had rejected. This Idea, however, 
was set aside, not covertly and clandestinely, but in the most open manner. 
W'hen It was dctennined, in autumn Ifi4o, to recruit the house of ctHrmons 
bj issuing writif^for new elections in the room of those memliers who had 
deserted thcir seats by adhering to the king, Foirtax, Bloke, Ludlow, AU 
gernnn Sydney, Ireton, Skipimn, Massey, and Hutchinson, some of themoft 
considerable umcers in the army, were among the persons rctunied oc- 
cupy the vacant scats. W'alker's list tliereforc, which forms the must con- 
siderable fiart of that in the “ Mystery of the Good Old Cause,’* rontaina 
names which can by no construction be considered as those of corrupt 
]>lacemen. Twenty-one persons arc put*1owii merely because they were 
at one and the same time members of parliament and colonels in the army. 
Blake, Dean, and Kainsboroiigh appear ftir no reason but because they 
were admirals. Algernon Sydney, i^id six others, because they were the 
commanders of garrisons ; Strickland, iiccause he was an ambassador ; 
and sir William Armine, t>«;ause he was a commissioner in Scotland. It 
VTM expressly urovided by the second self-denying ordinance, that the com* 
inissioners of the great seal, and the commissioners of the admiralty, navy, 
and revenue, should not even bedisturlHsl in their places ; yet their names 
swell the list. It includes some of the most notorious presbvtertans, Hollis, 
sir John Merrick, and sir William Waller. It includes Hanlpden. Fin- 
ally, It IS w'orth notice, in completion of the false pretences on which this 
charge against the statesmen was grounded, that the lists which ftiniish 
the chief material o(‘ slander were drawn up and published before the 
triumph of the independents and the death of the king. 
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one fttar^chamber, the padkment hath set up a hun- 
dred*** It stamps the character Of these scurril libels*^ 
when we state simply,^ witliout any other comment^ 
that these men, Hollis and Clement Wallcer, were 
among the chief authors of the system of sequestration^ 
und only clamoyred against it thus, when baffled spleen, 
and disappointed ambition, and hatred against the men 
who had triumphantly ^nislied the work which they 
had basely deserted, drove them to seek shelter once 
more under the monster-covering gabardine of royalty. 

The first measure on the subject was passed in the 
8ha|>e of^an ordinance, in March, l64.S,,when com- 
mittees of sequestration were ap^^ointed in the counties, 
cities^ and different places of E^igland, to conduct the 
business in*li regular and orderly manner. Two thirds 
of the revenues of all Roman catholics were, by the 
same ordinance, included in the sequestration. And, 
upon the construction and conduct of these committees 
for tlie various counties, and whether their manner of 
proceeding was in truth regular and orderly,” the 
question would seem to turn. 

Of their general character, some idea may be formed 
by a few of the chief names that are to be found in all 
of them. Lord Fairfax, for example ; his son, sir 
Thomas, the great general ; the resolute, but most just, 
Pym ; the virtuous Hampden ; the witty and good- 
humoured Marten ; the gallant Blake ; the* mild, and, 
by own showing, the mercy loving Hollis (I); the 
formal and scrupulous Whitelocke; Widdrington, Staple- 
ton, Cerrard ; and others of position as high, and of 
motives as unquestioned.* Of their manner of proceed- 
ing, it also happens most fortunately, that we have evi- 
dence yet more decisive. Their absolute records, sup- 

< * In another passage of his memoirs, Hollis says, ** Now I ap|>cal to all 
mei), who they were that had the hand in making all those penal ordu 
nances, so severe for sequestrations, so high for coin] Kisit ions, so insiiaring 
and bloody for making new trea?)oris, and little things to be capital crimes ; 
that no man almost was safe, free lioin Question, ami few or none were 
questioned but were sure to be destroyed. What committees were set 
up! That of Haberdashers’ Hall, to pill and poll men, even fetciiing in 
some meorbers of the hopse to whom they had a displeasure, and generally 
all men who had ciossed or opposed them in any thing ! 
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poseil for some time to haire been lost^ have of late 
been most happily* recovered^ and are depxwited in the 
state-paper office. They consist of several hundred 
volumes^ which exhibit not merely the names of the 
delinquents and catholics through, the kingdotn^ with 
the particulaTs*and value of their respective properties^ 
but also the nature of the acts of *df^linquency severally 
charged against them^ by which each person was brought 
within the scope of some or other of the provisions^of 
the several ordinances. To these are added, the grounds 
upon which the alleged delinquents ask to be adipitted 
to compound (for all those in whose case there were 
any mitigating circum^nces, were al^wed lo pay a 
fine for their indiscretions, instead of losing their entire 
revenue) ; the depositions of witnesses examined as to 
the trutn of these statements ; and the reasons for in- 
demnity or allowances in respect to particular itenis^ 
offered by the different claimants ; together with the 
entire proceedings upon each man *8 forfeiture or com- 
position. It is not thus, the historian of the common- 
wealth may well observe, that acts of canton jspoliation 
and violence are conducted. He adds, with good reason, 
that, however severe was the execution of these ordi- 
nances of sequestration, all was proceeded in regularly, 
with the forms of justice, and under sanction of the 
venerable name of law.* The right of appeal was 
given to every one who found himself aggrieved; a 
right perpetually exercised, and, therefore,* we may be 
. well assured, not nugatory of fruitless. All the money 
raised under these ordinances was strictly required to be 
paid into the hands of the treasurers at Guildhall, from 
whence it was again issued for tlie pay and subsistence 
of the army, and for such oilier uses as the parliament 
^should direct. With these statements the whole subject 
may be confidently left to an honest and impartiaT 
judgment, t 

• Godwin’s Com^non wealth, vol iil. p.405, 496. 

T the only act in these confiscations which seems to me to deserveany part 
ofthe.cx'Jreme censure applied to them was the sale of the earl of Craven’s 
eitate. i hough the earl had been out of England durnig the war, his estate 
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FniiBidiiig fmm &e sul^ect of finance ^ tho^ higbii^f 
q[aesti6ii8 td4bh involve the freedom and indepenl^l^ 
of inaii,iSie claims of tliese famous statesmen to eternal 
gittitude and honour become apparent indeed. They 
settled^ upon a basis never to be disputed more^ the fight 
of every Englishman, in all grades of llf^, to his writ of 
habeas corpus; Iby tbe‘ exercise of which, if on aiiy pTe- 
tehce cast into prison, he could demand to be brought 
before the judges of the land, to ascertain the cause of 
his imprisonment ; if with any charge of crime accused, 
he could insist that the accusation against him should 
be put in|o the way of trial with all convenient speed; 
or, supposing no satisfactory answer were given in 
either case, he had then the great privilege of insisting 
upon his right to immediate liberation.* ^ 

Scarcely less important than this was their settlement 
of the tenure by which the judges — arbiters of law 
between man and man, of justice betw'cen sovereign 
and subject — should in all time to come hold their 
solemn office. The condition of the old and corrupt 
system, durante hene placito, was overthrown by the 
introduction of letters patent with the stipulation of 
quamdiu se bene gesserint. The working of the old 
system, thus l)cneficially changed for ever, is aptly de- 
scribed by Neal, in his History of the Puritans. 

The judges,” he says, were generally of a stamp, 
that, instead of upholding the law as the defence and 
scciypity of the subjects' privileges, they set it aside on 
every little Occasion, distinguishing between a rule of 
law and a rule of government. They held their places 
during the king’s pleasure ; and, when the prerogative 

ytas hold, on the ground of his having had personal correspondence with 
Charles Stuart abroad. This was aif indet'cnsible action ; but it is just to 
remember, that this was an action not only undefended, but strenuoiisly 
miposed, by many of the most virtuous and eminent members of the bouse. 
The division was a singularly narrow one; the majority which carried the 
confiscation and sale was two only^ and Vane, always on the side of kind- 
ness and humanity, was teller for the minority. . Hasclrig (who appears 
ibr the majority), and the less considerate politicians of the house, unwisely 
and unjiiifitly, but there is no reason to believe dlshoncstlyf carried their point 
thus closely against him —See Joumaht 22rf qf June, 1652. 

• This habeas corpus enactment formed the main part of the «ct Ibr 
taking:,away the staA**chaiiiber. 
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to be striitched in any pardcuIeS’ instanoe^ Laud 
wouU send for tbdr opinions beforehand to give the 
l^ter sanction to the pjoGeedings of the coun(^ and 
3ie star-chamber, by whotn they were often put in 
mind, that, if they did not do the king's bijsiness to 
satisfaction, thay would be removed.” * 

With the destruction of that infamouS power, a me* 
morahle lesson was taught forever. *One of the judges, 
who had debased himself by trtmpling law and justice 
under his feet, was publicly dragged from tKe bench he 
had degratled, and, still clad in his soiled and spotted . 
ermine, was taken through the open streets to pri5on.t 
And as with lawyers wjjo had overthrown law, so also 
with bishops who had corrupted religidn. All ranks, 
including royalty itself, were made amenable to Truth, 
and bowled perforce before it. The crown was for all time 
to come restrained from arbitrary taxation ; all irregular 
or despotic practices against property or freedom were 
abolished J ; every state criminal, unjust monopolist, 
fraudulent patentee, were unshrinkingly struck down ; 
and in the bill for triennial parliaments, and other mea- 
sures, which were afterwards lost for a time in the un- 
expected results of the war, the shattered fabric of the 
old constitution of limited monarchy was consolidated 
and restored. 

The next great act to he spftially commemorated has 
been described by Blackstone as “a greater acquisition 
to the civil property of the kingdom than even magna 
charta itself.” § This was the abolition of the c^rt 
of wards, and of all those tenures which were the 
subject of its jurisdiction. M’^ardship was a part of 
the old feudal system. All lauded property, according 

* Book ii. cap. Ui. • 

+ This was sir Robert Berkeley. See Whitelocke, p. 39. : the Life of 
Pym, p. 140. ^ 

X The act they passed against impressment elicits th^ unqualified praise 
of Hallam (Const. Hist, vol ij p. and the famous enactment in their 
tonnage and poundage bill is well known : — that it is and hath been the 
ancient npht of the siib}pcts of this realm, Uiat no subsidy, custom, impost, 
or other charge whatsoever, ought or may be laid or luifiosed upon .iny 
incrcliandi»e exported or iinporto<i by subjects, deiuzcus, or abens. without 
common consent in parliament.** 

^ Commentaries, book ii, cap, 5, 

VOL. VII, 


X 
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to that system, began with the king. He distributed 
his dbmains^among his feudal tenants, or, in other 
words, the officers of his army, and they in return were 
obliged to serve him in his wars with a stipulated 
number of followers. But in this obligation it was 
implied, that the tenant in chief should be capable of 
military serviefe. T4iere were two cases where tliis 
could not happen first, where the heir was a female^ 
or, secondly, was a miiibr. It became, therefore, the 
established law under this system, that the king could 
dispose of the female heir in marriage as he pleas^, 
and that he received the whole produce of the estate 
during a minority. It is easy see how this preroga- 
tive would be abused. It was intended merely to pre- 
vent the damage the king might sustain by the loss of 
the stipulated military service. It grew into a resource 
by which he might feed the rapacity of his hungry 
courtiers. To an idle and insinuating favourite he had 
the undisputed prerogative of giving a greit heiress in 
marriage ; or to an individual of that character he 
might give the wardship of a minor, in consequence of 
which the receiver entered into absolute possession of 
the produce of an estate, with no other <luty in return, 
than that he must provide in some way for the subsist- 
ence and education of the heir.” * And as the uses of 
the court of wards had grown into such gross abuse, 
so the military v^ervices themselves, out of which it rose, 
-had long, as Uie feudal system gradually declined, been 
con?pounded and exchangetl for a different species of 
payment, though still under the same name and pretence, 
and rendercil sources of cruelty, tyranny, and oppression 
in every kind of shape. 

Both enormities were fiJ;ruck down together by the 
leaders of the long parliament. A resolution pf the 
‘house, dated the 24th of February, J64(i, declared that 
the court of wards, and all tenures by homage and 
knight's service, with all fines, licences, seizures, par- 
dons for alienation, and other charges arising, from such 

♦ Ciodwin'b Commonwealth, voi iii. p. 500- 
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tenures, should ^rom that day be taken away. Crom** 
well found thia^ resolution on the journals in the pro- 
tectorate, and prudently turned it into a regular act of 
parliament, which, with additional clauses, was re- 
enacted after the restoration. Blackstone remarks, of 
the various benefits conferred by this law, that, in its 
indirect operation, it opened a wider dtfor to the power 
of bequeathing property generally tlian had previously 
subsisted. By a statute of Ifenry VI II., all persons 
were empowered to bequeath two thirds of their lands 
held in feudal tenure, and the whole of such as were 
not subjected to such services ; and the present law, 
abolishing altsuch tenures, gave, by consequence, an un- 
limited power to tlie pt^ssessor of landed property, under 
certain restrictions, to dispose of the whole by will as he 
pleased.” * 

Their noble efforts in the great cause of feligious 
toleration claim grateful mention next. They first es. 
tablished in the j>oJicy of the state, that greatest human 
privilege, that every man should lie free to worship God 
according to the dictates of his conscience. Enactments 
follow'ed as a natural consequence, that, whenever a 
certain number of men agreed to worship their maker 
after a given mode, they should consider themselves at 
liberty to choose their own preacher and officers to 
their churches, and to arrange, without interference or 
molestation, all their selected ceremonies and forms. 

Mr. Godwin has selected from the journal# of die 
house of commons t the chief legislative provisioift on 
this subject. The most remarkable appears to have 
been an act of the 27th of September, 1()50, which re- 
pealed various acts of Elizabeth, whose professed object 
had been to establish throughout England an uniform- 
ity of religious faith and worship. The chief of these 
acts were, 1 Elizabeth, chapter 2., commonly called th^ 
act of uniformity ; and 23 Elizabeth, chapter 1., and 35 
Elizabeth, chapter 1.; each of them entitled An Act for 
• 

* Blackstone, hook \\. chap. Ca. Godwin, vol. lii. p. 503. 

t VoL 111. p. 504. 
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retaining tlie Queen’s Subjects m their due Obedience." 
The last of these is the most memorable. It ordains^ 
among other things, that whoever shall be convicted 
before a magistrate of absenting himself (or herself) 
from the established church for one month shall be 
detained in prison till he conforms ; or| if after three 
months he persists in** his nonconformity, shall be re- 
quired toaabjure the realm of England, and shall trans- 
port himself out of the ttmntry accordingly ; or lastly, 
if he refuses to abjure, or, abjuring, does not transport 
himself, or, having departed the realm, shall return, 
shall be adjudged a felon, and shall suffer accordingly. 
All these gross provisions disapp?arcd before the wiser 
and more humane policy of the .independent leaders of 
our great parliament, who provided a full toleration* 
for every form -of religion, with the exception of prelacy, 
nccessamy excluded by its political tendencies, and 
popery, which Vane and a few others bad, however, 
struggled hard to procure the toleration of also.f 

• This toloration, of couise, dui not interfere with the rovefiuM of the 
church, out of which tnory duly appointeil tu a hvini;, received 

the ipcoiue thereto bclonRing 

f Dr Liiigard mentions a petition from catholic rcciiNants, {)re»entetl to 
the house on the 30th r»f June, in whuh they solicit such indulgence 
“ as might be thought consistent wih the niiblio peace, and their comfort- 
able subsistence iu their native country. ' 'J’he petition, says lungard, 
“ was read , sir Ilarrv Vane i-jioke in its f:i\our , but tlie houi^e was deaf 
to the voice of reason and humanitv.” Vane’s eijually generous and gaU 
larit, but morehucces'ful, exertions in beliaU of Rutdle, the father of i'mgh.sh 
uiiitariaiit., have be"n reiated in this work , but Mr. (nxiivin has a remark 
on the motives ot iI l men who opposed Vane on these points w'hich should 
not, in laniiess, Iv omi»tcd. Speaking of the circumstance of Riddle, after 
his rcleas'., being again cominitied by an order signed ‘*Johri Rrad- 
shaw,^’ he thus proceeds : - “ We are told that Riddle was recalled, and 
once more committed to custody, by an order from Rrndsliaw, whom Bid- 
dle’s biographer designates as his mortal enemy. What is the precise 
truth on the subject I have not been able to di**eover. If he were com- 
in'Ucd by a warrant from Rrad'-lmw, it is very probable that this statesman 
feigned it ollicially only, as presHleiit of the council But 1 have not been 
able to trace such a warrant in the order bonks- If it were in any resiieCt 
the per-onal act of Br.idsb.iw, liowev;*r ranch w'c may regret that ho should 
have differed in tliKs particular from hi(< ilhn-trioii.s coadjutor, Vane, who 
had ‘ ICMtiied to know bolb spintinil power and civil, what each means, 
#bat severs each, winch few have done,’ //<7 tt is but just that we should 
dtstinpush hetwtrn one species oj perseeutor and another ff’he ejilscopa- 
lians and the preshyterian.s perhocuted, having tor their object religious 
umtormity, arnl being determined, to the extent ot their power, that only 
one creed should be known through the land Bradshaw, if he were a 
persecutor, coitaiiiJv agreed with Ins brother indepcndeiiU in a free allow- 
ance of varieties of religious opinion, and had no wish to enslave the 
•energies <4 mind to a vain effbrt alter uniformity, but had the weakness to 
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The limits they imposed to this system of toleration 
will scarcely find favour in many eyes ; but it is just to 
give them iiere, with the remark, that various circum- 
stances of the time had rendered them well-nigh 
needful. A bill was passed in 1(551, with a view to 
correct certain extravagancies in the professors of re- 
ligion. There was a sect who had taken to them- 
selves the name of ranters. ‘ TJie parliament appointed 
a committee to consider of the suppression of the “ db- 
scene, licentious, and impious practices ” used by 
these persons. A law was, in consequence, made for 
the punislvnent of atheistical, blasphemous, and ex- 
ecrable opinions/’ Tlie ciiines condemned by this 
act are, — for any person, not under the influence of 
sickness or distraction, to affirm of him or herself, or of 
any other mere creature, tliat be is God; or that the 
acts of uncleanness and the like are not forbidden by 
God ; or that lying, stealing, and fraud, or murder, 
adultery, fornication, sodomy, ' drunkenness, profane 
swearing, and lascivious talk, aie in their own nature as 
holy and righteous as the duties of prayer, preaching, or 
thanksgiving ; or that there is no such thing as unrighte- 
ousness an<l sin, but as a man or woman judges thereof. 
The imnishmcnt of these crimes is, for the first offence, 
feix months’ imprisonment ; and for any subsequent con- 
viction, to abjifre tlie dominions of the commonwealth ; 
and, in case of return, to suffer death as a felon. The 
only qualification of the severity is, that the party ^lall 
be indicted within six months of his having committed 
the alleged offence*, — a provision which serves well to 
show the still prevailing semse of equity and fairness 
which presided over what would seem the harshest 
measures of these statesmen.* 

Their acts of toleration in matters of religion wer^ 
at the same time accompanied with a declared resolution, 

^ sacked at what he thought biasphfimwts optntmiSf and to hold it hi* duty 
oy the civil arm to counteract so cure a contagion.” Biddle wa« tinally set 
free in I’ebruarv, IdSvi. I have elsewhere urged what fairly rent* in exte- 
nuation ot the non-tolcrance of |H>pery, ui the memoirs of iiliot Mid Pym. 

, * GoQwm’B Commonwealth, vuL iii. p. 507, 5t)«. ^ 

1 s 
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adopted from one of the army petitions, that, while they 
were favourable to liberty of conscience, they did not 
desire that the least indulgence should be shown to 
licentiousness or profaneness. And accojdingly a bill 
was brought in, in the beginning of 1651, and shortly 
after passed iijto a law, for the suppression of incest, 
adultery, and fornv'ation. The punishment of the two 
former, an exception ^eing made of the case of a 
Wviman whose husband should have bt'en three years 
absent, (adultery in this act is understood to relate to a 
woman in the state of marriage,) was ordered to be 
death. And tlio punishment of fornica1;ion was three 
months’ impTisonment. Every^eeper of a brothel was 
also made liable, for the first ‘offence, to be whipped 
and brainied, -and, for the second, to suffer death as a 
felon.* When these acts were passed, however. Vane 
and Marten both predicted, in opposition to them, that 
the severity of the punishment would defeat the pur- 
pose of the law — a ])rediction confirmed so fully that, 
in consequence of Marten’s continued agitation of the 
subject, the severities were afterwards relaxed. 

And be it not forgotten, in this detail, that measures 
of law reform, to a very large and various extent, were in 
deliberation at the period of Cromweirs act of tyranny. 
They had passed, on the 8th of November, l651, a 
memorable measure, winch was undtrstoad to be only the 
forerunner of several others f, that the books of law 
already written and in force should be translated into 
English J ; that all law books in future should be writ- 
ten in English ; and that all la\y proceedings should be 
conducted in the Knglish language.§ What would have 
followed in furtherance of their great design on this head, 

* Godwin, vol. ill p, 50(5. 

+ See Journals ot May 10 November 22. 1651. Whitelocke, p. 460. 
'•langard’s History, vol. xi p. 17.5 

t 'The exact terms of the resolution were, That all report books of the 
resolution of judgen, and other books of the law of EngKind, shall be tran.s- 
lated into the English tongue; and all writs, proccHscs, and returns thereof, 
pleadings, rulra, orders, indictments, injunctions, ceriilicates, patents, and 
^all acts, deeds, and proceeoings whatsoever, shall be only in the English 
tongue, in the ordinary usual hand, and not in court hand.” 

^ Op^is question (which, before it was carried, provoked a " very long 
ana sm^debate in which debate, we are likewise told, many siHike iii 
derogation and dishonour of law,” and the necessity of its reform) white- 
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(frequently declared, in emphatic phrase,) to make the law 
more simple, and, by means of a better promulgation, 
to abridge its powers of ensnaring the people who were 
called on to obey it, was checked by their forcible disper- 
sion to be again resumed, indeed, as we shall sec, by the 
next assemblage of men who satin their house ; but only 
to be again arrested, by a second dispersiftn of legislators, 
who refused to be made the direct ft)ols of tyranny. 


locke cldivered a specrh on the origin and character of the* English laws, 
vindlc.^ting their Saxon birth froin the reproach of having been imposed 
upon the land by William the Norman, which, for its singularly argu- 
mentative character, and wonderful minuteness of research, must always 
be considered a>tu|iendous monument of antiquarian and legal learning. 
11c concluded tnus — the eiittfc speech may be found in his own memnriah, 
p. 4li0 — 4d.'3, ; — “ But, Mr Sjieakcr, if 1 have been tedious, I humbly ask 
your pardon ; and have the more hopes to obtain it from so many worthy 
Ihigiisli gentlemen, when that which I have said was chiefly in vindication 
of tlieir own native law's, unto winch 1 held itns'lf the more obliged by 
the duty of iny profession ; and 1 account it an honour to me to he a lawyei . 
As to the debate and matter of the act now before you, I have delivered 
no opinion against it ; noi do 1 think U rmsonah/t' that the gcncrnlity oj the 
people of England should, by an ttnpln itjaith, depend upon the knowledge 
of others tn that which concetnn them nutst of alt. it wa* the Romish policy 
to keei> them in ignorance of matters pcrtainmg to their soiirs health ; let 
them not be in ignorance of matters (>t*rtaining to their bodies, estates, and 
all their worldly comfort It is not unreasonable that the law stioiild be in 
that language which may best be understood by those whose lives and for- 
tunes are subject to it, and are to be governed hv it. Moses read all the 
Jaws openly before the pcojde in their mother tongue God directed him 
to write it, and to expound it to the people in their own native hiugiiagc, 
that what concerned their Inns, Ithcrftes, and estates, might be made known 
unto them 111 the most pet spicuouk tvoy The laws of the eastern nations 
were in their proper tongue ; the laws at Constantinople were iii Greek: 
at Home in Latin ; in France, Spam, Germany, Sweilcn, Denmark, and 
other nations, their laws are published in their native idiom. For our own 
rountri, there is no man that ean read the Saxon chara< ter but may find 
the laws of voiir ancestors yet extant in the English tongue. Duke Wil- 
liam himself comniaiidcd the laws t<» be proelauned in English, that none 
might pretend ignorance of them. It was the judgment of ihi- jiarliamcnt, 
3f? Kilward III , that pleadings .should be in English ; and in the ^igns of 
those kings, when our statutes w'eie enrolled iii Freneli and Engtrah, yet 
then IhesheTiffs in thcirseveral counties were to proclaim them in English. 
1 shall conclude with a complaint of what 1 have met with abroad from 
some military persons ; nothing but scofis and inv(*clives agumst our law, 
and threats to take it away ; but the law is above the reach of those wea- 
pons which, at one time or another, will return upon those that use (hem. 
Solid arguments, strong reasons, and autlionties, arc more fit for conllit- 
ation'of any error, and satisfaction if difleient judgments. W’^heu theeni. 
jieror took a bishop in comjdete aniioiir in a battle, he sent the arniour to 
the pope w'ith this word, llarectne sunt w’stes filu tin sopiay 1 say to those 
gentlemen abroad a.s to their railings, taunts, and threats, against the lam-, 
Hwenne sunt argmnenta horum anttmmiuinorum ? They will be found of 
no force, but recoiling arms. Nor is it ingenuous or prudent for English, 
men to deprave their birthright — the laws of their own country. But to 
return to the matter in debate : 1 can find neither strangeness, nor foresee 
great inconvenience, by passing tl.la act; and therefore, if the house shall 
think fit ^o have the question put for the passing of it, I am ready to give 
my affirmativa” , 

I 4 
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Finally^ it be comes us to speak of the strictly adminis- 
trative genius of thes^ statesmen, dispersed by Crom- 
well and his muskets as idle and incapable ! unclean 
birds, that had, by insolent success, been unfairly perched 
upon fortune's top ! slugs, that preyed upon the vitals 
of the commonwealth ! 

History, eve'ii as history is commonly written, has 
not dared to dispute that, during the whole period of 
their supremacy, they ifpheld with unceasing dignity 
and spirit the national honour- They made the arms 
of England the terror of the world abroad, as they had 
made* the engines of their government the terror of 
enemies at home ; and it 'was/ffrom them, and from 
them alone, that Cromwell inherited the respect and 
awe of the whole continent of Europe. They had 
declared that they would not rest till they had vindi- 
cated ami asserted the ancient right of their country 
to the sovereignty of the seas ; nor did they rest till it 
was done. 'J'hey sought even to interest the common- 
est people in this proud achievement, and with that 
view circulated, by thousands, a translation, made at 
their expense and suggestion, of Selden’s Mare Chusum, 
seu, Douiinio Maris.* This alone woidd |lt?clarc them 

* Marcliamont Needham was the trariblator, and the book was published, 
by special command, in November, In an admirable dcilication to 

the “ Pariiaraent of the Common wealth of F.npland,” the translator, after 
observing that “it is a gallant sight to ^ee the sword and pen m victorious 
equipage together; for this, subdues the souls of men by reason, that only 
their bodies by force," tiVis spiritedly proceeds’ — “ VVh.it true English 
heart will not swell, when it shall be made clear and evident (as in this 
book) that the,sovercignty o' the seas, flowing about this island, hath, in 
all tirfes whereof there retnams any wTitreu testimony, both before the 
old Kotnaii invasion, and since, under every revolution, down to the pre- 
sent age, been held and acknowledged by all the world as an .inseparable 
appendant of the liritish empire ; and that, by virtue thereof, the kings of 
England successively have had the sovertMgti guard of the seas ; that they 
have imposed taxes and tributes ujion all ships passing and fishing therein ; 
that they have obstructed and opened the passage thereof to strangers, at 
their own pleasure, and done all othw things that may testify an atisolute 
sea doniinmn ; — what, English heart, T say, can consider these things, toge- 
ther with the late aetings ofthc Nctherlanders, setf'orth in your public de- 
ckiration, and not be inflamed with an indignation answerable to their 
insolence, that these people, raised out of the dust at first into a state of 
liberty, and at length to a high degree of power and felicity, by the arms 
and benevolence of England, — that they, who, in times past, ilurst never 
enter our seas to touch a herring, without licence first obtained by petition 
from the governor of Scarborough castle, should now presume to invade 
them with armed fleets, and, by a most unjust war, bid defiance to the 
united powers of these three nations.** 
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ito ordinary or selfish men. They were the authors, too> 
be it remembered, of the famous^navigation act*, after- 
wards passed into our statute books as one of the grandest 
sources of England's unrivalled commercial greatness, and 
only recently abandoned for those more philosophical views 
of trade it was chiefiy instrumental in producing. They 
projected also, and went far toward# accomplishing, the 
union between Scotland and ^ngl'and.f They placed 
in their service men of the greatest genius, in various 


• The preamble to this aft (passet? on the Pth of Ortober, 16r>l) wa* 
short, but most expressive. It runs thus : — “ For the increase of the ship- 
ping and enroiiragomcnt of the navigation of tins nation, which, under the 
good providcncif and jirotectimi of Ciod, is so great a meaps of the welfare 
and safety of this commonwealth, be it enacted ’* Dr. Hams give.s the 
following suinmary, from ScobuU's collections, of the clkuscs m this famous 
act. They are “ that no gooas shall be imported from Asia, Africa, or 
America but in English ships, under the penalty of forfeiture of the said 
goods anil ships nor from any part of Europe, except in such vessels as 
belong to the people of that country of which the goods are the growth or 
manutaitiire, under the like penalty : that no salt hsh, whale-fini, or oil, 
should be iinfKirted, bul what were caught or made hy the jieople of Eng- 
land : nor no salt fish to be exported, or earned from one port to another 
in this nation, hut in English vessels, under the like penalty : but commo- 
dities from the Levant .seas, the East Indies, the iKirts of Spam or Portugal, 
might he imported from the usual ports or place.s of trading used hereto, 
fore, though the said commodities were nottheverv growth of the said 
places. The act did not extend to bullion or prize eouds, nor to silk or silk 
wares, brought by land from Italy to Ostend, Amsterdam, New|>ort, Uot- 
terdam, Middleburgli, provided the owners and proprietors, being of the 
English cornmonweahh, tirst made oath by themselves, dr other credible 
wiliie'.sos, that life goods were bought with the proceed of English commo- 
ditie.s, sold either for money or in barter ” It is worth adding what sir Josias 
ChiM 8ay.s of the act in his celebrated work on trade The act of naviga. 
tion,” he remarks, “ deserves to be called our charta mantima. ...for my 
OW'D pait,” he adds, “ 1 am of opinion that, in relation to trade, shipping, 
protit, and power, it is one of the choicest and most prudent acts that ever 
was made in England , and without w'hich we had not now been owmers of 
one half ol the slniiping, nor trade, nor employed one half of the seamen, 
which we do at present.*’ 

f The proceedings towards accomplishing this great design hav(»*been 
partially desi ribed in the Life of Vane. 1 will give here, however, a curious 
passage from the writings of Dr Guwble resiiecting it, because it bears 
emphatic testimony to the eminent merits of the statesmen (though it 
gives an odd reason for them), and is surely most valuable when the time 
afwhidi it was written, and the gross prejudices of the writer, are all 
taken into account. “ The English pretended commonwealth,” he says, 
** having reduced the wliole nation of Scotland and Ireland, they having a 
great calm of peace and tranquillity. They fell upon a project (thoiij^ prac- 
tised by usurjHTti, and men who had great fears, because of their great 
crimes, and of much care and ddigence^ ftecause of their future danger /§ 
be brought to condign pimtihmcnl] to unite all the three nations into one 
government, and to meet in one parliament, a work which they did elfi*ct 
by the present advantages of conquest, and by a pretendeti consent of some 
elected deputies ; this union being a work which king James, of blessed 
memory, set on foot, and renewed hy our gracious sovereign, king Charles 
IL (whom God ihrcct to the couclusion) ; an a^ir that would as much tend 
to the peace and public security of all ihe three nations as any othtfr design 
Chat can be imagined.” 
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departments of the state, that, since their day, have been 
produced by our nation ; they patronised, without ceas- 
ing, literature and learned men ; they declared, on 
assuming power, that they would neither write to other 
states, nor receive ansivers, but in the tongue which was 
common to all countries, and fittest to record great 
things, the subject ,-of future history. They first em- 
ployed, in the service of England, the thoughts and the 
pen of Milton, even in that day the greatest of her 
living children ; they presented a thousand pounds to 
him on the publication of his Answer to Salmasius;'/ 
they appointed him Latin secretary to the common- 
wealth ; they gave him the meatife of entertaining foreign 
ministers on their arrival in England, and of welcoming 
first, at his own table though at the public charge, the 
visits of eminent strangers who brought with them tlie 
reputation of wisdom or of learning.* They showed, 
in like manner, true respect for whatever had a good 
and legitimate object : they enriched the liniversities, 
and, having voted a resolution against the princi])le of 
tithes, they placed upon a most equal and commendable 
footing the revenues of the clergy of the state. t Cer- 

• I’oland save, on this pouit,’that MiUon “ was nllowo<tA wcokly tabic by 
the parlMTiK'iit, for the enterta\ninonl of foreign jmiiisfers, espenahy such 
as came from ]>rotestant states, aovi for the Icarnccl , which allowance was 
afterwards continued by Cromwell.’* 

f The bishops, it is knovii, were at an early period excluded from the 
house of lords , but it was nut till October OtJi, that an oidinance of 
both houses abolished their office, and scttleil their laiidh and possessions 
upon trustees, for the use of the coiiiTOonwealth. A second ordinance, 
bearing date the 3rd of (^'•lober, lo48, ordered “the tnistecs to give war- 
ranttMo the treasurers for the issuing out and paying of the rents and reve- 
nues of parsonages, impropuate tithes, oblations, obventions, pensions, 
portions of tithes, parsonages, and vicarages, as have been or shall he 
received by the said treasurers, and have not otherwise been disposed of, 
for the maintenance of nnnistprs, to such person or (icrsons respectively 
to whom the said rents and revenues liavc been or shall be ordered or as. 
signed by the coramitlee for plundered ministers, for augmentation of 
maiiitenanccfor officiating in any church or chapel in England and Wales ” 
This was the last enactment on the subject previous to the commonwealth. 
We observe," however, that on the 30th of April, Kiil), an act was passed 
4* for the abolishing of deans and chapters, canons, prebends, and other 
officers and titles, of or belonging to any cathedral or collegiate church or 
chapel within England or Wales.” The plea put forth in the preamble to 
this bill was the very sufficient one of necessity— >nor, indeed, a plea at all un- 
reasonable when all the circumstances are considered. Having seriously 
weigheil,” say its enactors, *’ the necessity of raising a present supply of 
noney for the present safety of this commonwealth, and finding that their 
other securities are not. satisfactory to lenders, nor sufficient to raise so 
considerable a sum as will be necessary for the said service, arc necessitated 
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tain it is, moreover, that in all they applied themselves 
to (their object in all, even when mistaken most, being 
still the advancement of the welfare of England) they 
distinguished themselves by indefatigable perseverance 
and unwearying toil.* And then, to crown^and con- 

to sell the lands of the deans and chapters, ibr the pa]ying of publi^debts, 
and for the raising of for the present sipply df the pressing necra- 

sities of the commonwealth, do enact,” &c. These lands, it should be men> 
tioned, at the same time, i)otwitht»tandii!% the urgent necessity, were not to 
be sold umler twelve years' purchase, though the lands of the bishops^iad 
l>een allowed to be sold for ten : not a bad price, considering the high 
interest of money, at this time about eight pn" cent , and rerollccting the 
])ORsiliility also ot the lands being one time or other reclaimed py their 
former possessors. 1 now come to the equal and sulficient reveniiel alluded 
to in the text. sOut of the lands thus appointed to l>e sold, a subsequent 
act ot the Kth ot ,June, l(>4%^exct‘pted expressly “all tithes appropriate, 
oblatmns, obverj^tions, portions of tithes a)>propnate, of or belonging to the 
arclibislinps, bistiops, rleons, and deans and chapters, all which, together 
with 2(),IJ(MI/. yearly rent, toimerlv belonging to the crown of England, the 
commons thought tit ti» ite settled for a compt>tent maintenance of preaching 
ministers, where it was wanting, in England and Wales.” This competent 
maintenance was KXV a year, equally awarded to the state preachers. 
Nothing, at the same time, was taken from the reetories, which, whatever 
their revenue might be, were preserved entire Tln.> .system, founded on 
justu*e and common sense, worked admirably ; nor, it may be safely added, 
will any church, whether voluntary or of the state, work to the satisfaction 
of Its miiiisterh, or of tlie pc<»ple it should be designed to benefit, till it is 
taken from the temiitalion of too much wealth on the one hand, and the 
degradation of too mucti poverty on the other. What I have said in the 
text on the .subject of the universities claims u cericluding word. One of 
the enactments supplomeiitarv to the foregoing ordered, ” That the trus- 
tees, 11 ) whose h.inds the dean and chapter lands were vested for the use of 
the public, shall, from time to time, pay, out of the above-mentioned 
20,(XKV , 20t)0/ yearly, for the iniTease of the maintenance of tfic master- 
shipH of colleges in both universitic.s, wheremumtenaiiee is wanting, regard 
being to be had unto the number of houses of learning in each university 
that are fit to have an increase of maintenance ; and to make ^ assignment 
of maintenance unto them accordingly, provided it do not exceed 300/. 
per aniiinn to any one of them ” Nor was this bounty ill rewarded. The 
names of ("udworth, Whichcott, Whlkins, and many others, bear witness 
to the qnalitv ot intellect the universities of the common wealtfi produced , 
— men whp educated and gave to the world the Tillutsons and Uurrnws. 
As to tfie general patronage bestowed by the statesmen on literature and 
learned men, it is only needful to add to the naniea of Milton, Needham, 
and others, those of Marvel and the two Parkers I had well nigh for- 
gotten to state, too, th.it on the IStli of .lune, a committee appointed 
by these accomplished and truly “ liberal " statesmen reported in favour ot 
the endowment of a third umnerstty tn Durham^ out of the overgrown 
wealth ot the chapter lands The project, we shall sec, was revived in the 
protectorate. Even Mr. Flallain (gAier.dly unjust, 1 regret to say, to these 
great men) can say of this that.it “was a design of great importance to 
education and literature in this country.” ^ 

♦ Not long after the first meeting of this famous assembly of men, we 
find that above forty committees were appointed to investigate and prepare 
so many different siibiects for the consideration of llie house of commons ; 
and as these committees upon an average consisted of twenty persons, and 
sometimes of double that number, almost every member must be supposed 
tb have been upon some committee, and the same member was often upon 
several. The house usually sat in the morning, the committees in the 
evening The larger committees had a power of appointing sub-comnaib- 
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summate the fame of these lasting things, which shall 
surely be held supreme above their temporary errors, 
they were on the point of giving a just charter of repre- 
sentative franchise to the great body of the nation, 
when they fell btmeath the violence of Cromwdl. 

Was that fa|,l merited ? Does the plea of necessity 
hold *good ? llad ^hese men rendered themselves sud- 
denly incapable of the {rust of government they had 
held so long, by insolent assertions of undue power, 
and selfish preferences of their own ends before the 
welfare and ' the good of England, when Cromwell, 
•speaking the voice of the people, doomed them to dis- 
persion and contempt, as an expiation of their sin ? 
Their actions are now before the reader ; their errors 
have not been concealed ; and by the result of both 
let them be finally and fairly judged. It is our duty 
at present to follow (’rornweirs fortunes in the new 
scenes opened to his vast ambition. Means will thus be 
oflPered in abundance of determining how far the result 
justified the outrage of the 20th of April, and whether 
its author then executed the righteous sentence of the 
nation, or merely practised on its weakness and divi- 
sions. With all the strange indifference, of, rather, ds it 
may be better termed, the suspense between anger and 
hope, by »vhich that outrage seemed to have half re- 
ceived the popular sanction, there was yet enough of 
the elements of good in our countrymen to render it 
need^l that still under the show, and by the pretences 
of parliamentary authority, should despotism effect its 
crafty march upon them. But this is anticipating what 
will soon reveal itself, in a political lesson of no indif- 
ferent value. It will speedily be manifest whether the 
reign of saints was a more •practicable thing than the 
reign of statesmen, and whether the last was indeed a 
failure, since the first achieved success. It will also be 
made evident under which anomalous authority — the 
parliament or the protectorate — the people of England 

teed of their own body, either for expedition, or fora more accurate exa- 
xniation of the subjects that came before them. 
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enjoyed most freedom. Let the palm be given to that 
which only has deserved best, — whep some proof is offered 
that under it the people were better governed ; tliat by 
its means our England had increased in wealtli at home 
and honour abroad ; that vice was trampled under foot; 
that property ^as protected ; that personal and political 
liberty were enjoyed ; and, in one ^q^d, that this author- 
ity, which claims to be remembered with our greatest 
respect, had discountenanced afl possible revival of aer^ 
vile thoughts and royalist vices in the new republic, and 
promoted only the growth of popular intelligen^*e, of 
sobriety, and virtue. 0 

Be it, then, once ^nore remembered, before pro- 
ceeding to these means* of final judgment, that Crom- 
well, by a peculiar combination of circumstances, most 
rare in the history of usurpers, had been able to 
overthrow the government of the commonweal tli, not 
in its hour of weakness or decay, but at what seemed 
to be the “highest point of all its glory.*’ The 
Dutch were virtually subdued * ; the Portuguese and 
the Danes had humbled themselves jto England ; and 
with all the other powers of Europe the leaders of the 
commonwealth were at peace. They were in sole pos- 
session of the Spanish trade, and were gradually, though 
slowly^ diminishing the burdens of the people. They 
had given safety, at least, to each man's home, and 
commerce was once more lifting up its head through- 
out the country. On the day of their dissolution there 
were upwards of 500,000/. in the public treasury, and 


* So completely were many parties at a loss to lUthoin the first induct, 
ment of Cromwell to assault the parliament at such an hour, that a story 
became very curient at the time, that, imnieiliately alter Ulake’s last vic- 
tory over the llutc h, the great loss ot the latter had “ so sensibly afibeted 
the states of Flolhiiid and West Friezqjidnd, that they despatched letters to 
the English parhainent, to endeavour, attei some means, lor putting an 
end to this cruel war. This negotiation had no etf'ect, though it was (>artu 
cularly promoted by general Cromwell hiinselt, who was very desnous to 
have a )ieaec concluded. The stales had <»fleted to acknowledge the En- 
glish sovereignty ot the British seas, and to nay to the English 

commonwealth ; but, tindnig this was not likely to suct'ecd, they applied 
themselves (as we are told; mote directly to general Cromwell, proiiusyig 
him vast .sums if he would vciiturt to depose and dissolve the pailuimcut ’* 
This id told in a life of the lord protector not at all mimical to Crouu 
well. 
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the value e£ 700 . 000 /. in the magazines ; their power at 
sea was giving law to the world, and rfiey had refused 
900,000/. a year for the customs and excise. * Finally, 
they had then resolved to submit their stewardship to 
the judgment of the nation ; to test, by new institu- 
tions, the capacity of the people for reptiblican govern- 
ment ; and to stand dr fall by the result. Bishop War- 
burton, in a few celebrated words, has stated the matter 
asr we may now be well^ content to leave it. “ Crom- 
well,” he says, ^^^seemeth to l>e distinguished in the 
most ^eminent manner, with regard to his abilities, from 
♦all other great and wicked men who have overturned 
the liberties of their country. ' The times in which 
others succeeded in this attemj^t were such as saw the 
spirit of liberty suj)presscd and stifled by a general 
luxury and venality ; but Cromwell subdued his country 
when this spirit was at its heiglit, by a successful 
struggle against court oppression ; and while it was 
conducted and supported by a sut of ti?k greatest 


* Biog Bnt art. Cromwrll, e:l Kippis, vol iv. p The History of 
Mrs. Macriuley. 'I’he anchor or “ The World’s .Mistake m ()li\ er Cromwell *’ 
ipublu'lutl in UkkS) dihlinetly ba\s, that the prosperity of trade “ appeared 
by the great suiris oftV'red them for the customs and excise . oon^OtK)/ a year 
being refused 'I'he nebes ot the nation Mtowed itsell in the high value 
that land and all our iidlivc commodities bore, which ard the ceitaiii 
marks of opnlency. Our honon. was made known lo all the world by a 
conquering navy, which had nrought the proud IlollanderH t|pon their 
knees, to beg ]ieace ol us uj>on our own conditions, keeping all other na- 
tions in awe. And, bebides tliesc advantages, the public stork was 
50U,(K)()/ ni ready money ; the vatueof 7(M).(K)0f. hi stores, and the whole 
army in advance, senu four, and none under two nionihs ; sp that, though 
there might be a .lebt of near r>tXKt/ upon the kingdom, he met with above 
twict the valna in lieu ol ;t,” 'I'his tract wa*. wutteii by Slnigsliy Bethel, 
and oarnch eonsidcrable au'honty with it. He w.is the son of sir Walter 
Bethel, hy a sister ot the sturdy and celebrated cavalier sir Henry Slnigsby, 
•who expiated on the scaHold Ins love lor nioiiaieliy Bethel, who w'as 
uhenlf of London m IfiSO, played a conspicuous pmt in the agitations of 
the popish plot and theexelu.sion bill; and, as a staunch partisan ol Shaftes- 
bury and Monmouth, fell under the terrible lash ot Drydeii. He is the 
Shiinei of “ Absalom and Achitoplitl," 

When two or three were gathered to declaim 
Against the monarch of Jerusalem, 

*> Shimei w'as always m the midst of them j 

And, if they curs’d the king when lie was by. 

Would rather curse than break good company. 

** If any leisure time he had from power,— 

Because ’t is sin to misemploy an hour, — 

His busines-s was, by writing, to persuade 
That kings were useless, and a clog to trade 
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OENIU6ES FOR GOVERNMENT THE WORLD EVER SAW 
EMBARKED TOGETHER ONE COMMON CAUSE.** 

It only remains that the names of these statesmen 
should be placed on record beside this mention of their 
deeds. A list of them was published^ as they re- 
assembled after the death of Cromwell, and to this, 
which follows, I have added swell as declined to re- 
assume their seats, or had perished in the interval. It 
may be held, therefore, very iftarly complete ; and egn- 
bracing, as it does, the most eminent of Jthe meh who 
assembled on the 3d of November, 1 f)40, and all who 
held their seats between the SOth of January, 1649,^ 
and the 20tfi of ApriJ^i l()53, the reader has thus before 
him, recollecting the injmortal memories of Kliot, Pym, 
and Hampden, and making needful allowance for the 
indifferent or the traitorous among them, the great 
authors of all the legislative triumphs this work has 
recorded, and indeed of all the essential political liberty 
that our country has enjoyed. • 

’Williani Lenthall, S])caker. Earl of Snlishury. Philip 
Earl of Peinl)roke, I’liiliji liord Viscoftnt Lisle. Edward 
L(»rtl Howard of Escricke. Thomas I -.ord Halifax. William 
Lord IMonson. Oliver St. John, Lord ('hief Justiee. John 
W^ild, Lord (’hlef Baron, Lord Cominiss. John Lisle. Lord 
Corning. Bulstrode W’'hitlockc. Oliver Cromwell, I^ord 
General. Henry Treton, Lieutenant General. Ideutenant 
General IHeetwood. Lieutenant General Ludlow. Major 
General Ski])pon. Sir Arthur Haselrig. Sir Henry V^ane. 
Sir 'Phoinas Wroth. Sir 'niomas W^alsingham. Sir JJenry 
Mildinay. Sir Michael Jdvesey, Sir Robert Goodwin. Sir 
John Tre\or. Sir William Brereton. Sir Thomas Wid- 
driugton. Sir Richard imey. Sir Francis Russell. Sir John 
Lenthall. Sir William Armine. Sir William Strickland. 
Sir John Bourehrer. Sir Gilbert Pickering. Sir Peter 
W’^entworth, Sir James IIa»rington. Edmund Prideaux, 
Attorney- General. Boger Hill, Jk'rieant at Law. Erasmus 
Earle, Serjeant at Law. Robert Blake. John Jones, Jamies 
Chailoner. John Moyle. Thomas C'roiiqiton. Christopher 
Martin. Henry Smith. Miles (a»rbet. Michael Oldsworth. 
Curew Raleigh. Edward Howard. John Giirdon. John 
Fielder. John' Fry. Thomas Atkin. John Hutchinson. 
Edmund Dunch. XhomavS Pury, sen. Thomas Chailoner. 
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'William Leman, Edmund Harvey »* Hentjr Ben^ 

jamin Weston. William Hevdiiingham. ^ Batl^r/ 

George Thomson. Luke Robinson. ^ Gilbeit ^Mffingtbn/ 
Augustine Garland. Henry Nevile. RobeR Andlevr ^omas 
Lister. Peter Brook. John Trenchard. Natlidmel Ri«|i», 
Nicholas Gould. Algernon Sydney. John I^M^y. Willi^ 
Say. JohnSelden. Edward Nevile. JohnWaste^ Henry Bar- 
ley. Francis Las*s»els. William Purefoy. Nicholas Letchmere. 
ITiomas Allen. John Lormer. Francis lloiy>e. TOUiam Cawley, 
John Nut. Richard Ingoldjby., Cornelius llollarfl. * iiSdmun^ 
Wilde. John Corbet. James Ash. John Goodwin. lUehard 
Sawley. Herliiprt Morley. James Nelthorp. Robert Brewster. 
John Dixwell. Thomas Harrison. John Downs. " John 
Anlaby. Simon Mcyne. Thomas Scot. George Fleetwood. 
Thomas Pury, jun. W’illiam Eyre Thomas Boone.*. Ed- 
mund West. Robert Reynolds. 'VV’vniam White. Richard 
Darlev. John Carew. Augustine Skinnef. John Dove. 
Thomas Birch. Nicholas I.,o\e. Philip Smith.*, Valentine 
Wauton. Alexiuider Pophain. Robert Cecilk Isaac, Pen- 
nington. John lag. William Hay. Nathaniel Hallowes. 
'niomas W'ayte. Ilenry Arthington. Walter Strickland. 
John Pync. ’ Thomas Maekworth. Gervas Pigot. Francis 
Thorp. Robert Bonnet. * Robert Nicholas. Richard Norton. 
John Stevens. Peter Tcinjde. James Temple. John Weaver, 
llumias Wogan. Brampton (hirdoii. Robert Wallop. Wil- 
liam Sydenham. Ilolm Bingham. Philip Jones. John 
Palmer. William Ellis. 

Cromwell had l)cen some days engaged in thfc esta- 
blishnitnt of the council of state, before he described it 
to the nation in his declaration of the .S’Oth of April.* 
It was not an easy matter to establish ; for all his 
officers thought themselves entitled to have an opinion 
concerning it ; and it was his policy, for the present, to 
seem to give them their way. The discussions that en- 
sued were, accordingly, highly characteristic. 

Lambert, and a few of. the more wwldly of these 
gentlemen, proposed that it should consist of ten mem- 
5ers; Harrison, and a section of his party, were for^ 

• SiH* ante, p, 77. A runous Jettpr, of a few daya later date, show-s the 
guRjMciiin" already bejrim to be enteriauied a? to hih purposcH “ 'riiia de. 
rlaration.” the writer, “ i> iii his own name, and signed by liiFn.self, 
Oliver Clrnmviell.wjAirA f,hewcs what ?icnct'Jorwai d he atmei>att.^' — Thurloe'i 
State tapeiiy vol. i. p. 240. 



^ 1 fefe 1 iuinW^$Aenty/|fter'the model of the Jewial^^ 
B^nt&diin mherd ‘of the saints^ were toti^ 

thirtie#i% 'in foitalioj ^ Chmt and his twelve aposdeg* 
T|Ui^ last Uheme, embracing at once the scriptural and 
cottvenient^ favoured for this and other pe^iar rea- 
sons by Croijlir^ll, and ultimately adopted. On the S9th 
of April they^had taken their seats^ fpr the first flme^ as 
rulers df ^l|f tsomifion wealth. With Cromwell were as- 
socia^^ cfgot officers of high rank* and four civilians^^t 
TlSffe^l^t would thus seem to have been thrown in as a con- ^ 
ts^lcnt sere^ alone ; for this council df state, so conisti- 
ttit<^^was to ^11 intents and purposes a military council, 
‘^t will scarcely be believed, notwithstanding, that 
a desperate attempt was made to Secure, in the po- 
sition of ofe of the civilians, the name and authority 
pf sir* Henry Wane. Idle effort! but not less zealously 
inacle ; for none knew better than Cromwell that 
any damage to such a character must be self-inflicted^ 
and none more certain than he that such co-o]>er- 
ation, by any argument secured, would altogether avert 
the possibility of a popular outbreak , before his plans 
were ripe. No argument was therefore forgotten, 
no inducement omitted, to achieve the services of the 
^‘juggling** Vane. But the manner of their reception 
became his character. As he had treated the insult, he 
treatetl the mean submission. From his house in Lin- 
colnshiie, to whicli he had at once retired after the !20th 
of April, he wrote a brief answer to the application 
from the council, that though the reign of saints was 
now no doubt begun, he was willing, for his part, to 
defer his share in it till he should go to heaven.":}: 
Heartily Cromwell wished him there — who can doubt ! 

• 

% 'Jlicbo Mpre Lambert, llirn&on, De^borough, Thomlinson, Bennet, 
Svdeiiham, Stajiily, and anotJipr whose name I c.innot pn'Ci«elv ascertain, 
i4 the conlumon ot the udditioiiR Hubnequently made, and of tlie hecond ' 
counrd ot state hO boon afterwaidb appointed 1 take him, however, to 
have been Colonel Philip Joiieb. 

+ Thet>e were, Strickland, late ambassador to the United Provinces , sir 
Gilbert Pickenng, John Carew, and Samuel Moyer. A new president wafc 
weekly chosen , Jjambert being tin, flrst, l*iLkermg the second, and Mam- 
son the third. 

X See an intercepted letter of Mr T. Robinson to Mr. Stoneham, at the 
Hague, in 1 hurloe s State Pajiors, vol. 1. p S0>a. 
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Decidedly warlike^ however^s the new council of state 
•was in its construction/ the md council 'Q|f officers held^ 
not the less^ to their existence as" a iquasi-autboritative 
body^ of which the lord general, Cromwell himself, was 
the natural and most authoritative mouthpiece. Under 
no lack of gpvernors, therefore, did !B!ngland labour 
after die dispersio|| of her statesmen. A fortnight had 
not elapsed after that^event before acts of the' highest 
authority were seen to emanate, with equal force and 
potency, from three several executive powers. English- 
men were now called on to obey the coupcil of state^ 
now to submit to the council of officer?,; in one day 
they were to receive, with deference, the law of the lord- 
general Cromwell, ‘speaking on behalf of the officers, and 
in the next, they were to welcome the orders of the lord- 
president Cromwell, as the mouthpiece of the state.* 

Such, however, were the trifling peculiarities that 
might well precede a reign of saints, and men waited in 
hope accordingly. Scarcely a day passed that did not 
bring to the council its “humble and thankful congra- 
tulation from so^ne that fear the Lord,’’ in anticipation 
of the great things they were to do, and not seldom a 
mission or addiess of the following fashion reached the 
devout hands of the hnd-general, or the lord-president, 
Oliver Cromwell. “ After so many throes and pangs 
— severe coi. tests Ijetween the powers of the world and 
the interest ot Christ — we conceive the great and loug~ 
desired rtiformatUm ?.v near the birth. We bless the 
God of Heaven wiio hath called you forth, and ledd 

» See Whitclorke, p, fJ-SO — '>.‘W Among other act'; done, judges were dis- 
placed, appointed, superseded , new treasury and adiuiraity runimissiouers 
were named ; even (he monthly assessment (>,0 clamoured against in the 
time of the st.itesmen!) of 12(),0(H)/. was renewied tor an additional half- 

J ear ; and all these various power.*;- assumed by authorities as various. (See 
4eicestc‘r’s Journal, p. 142, Mere. Pol., No. 157.) The chief civil offices 
had in tlie main gone forward without intunniseion, ip obedience to the 
“ order contained in the declaration of officers. (See ante, p. 74.) It Is amui- 
ingto mark Whitclocke’s niatincr of shuffling over, in his Memorials, the 
fact of hih (trsl adhesion to this anomalouii and most unlawyer like state of 
things. Alluding ro the apiioaraiice of this declaration, and of the more 
particular passage to which 1 have referred, he says, The commissioners 
did not proceed in the business of the great seal till after this declaration ; 
a^d thefit const dcring that they had their authority from the rtavltament^ 
they did proceed," This “parliament” must have been the parliament 
f^motely and mysteriously alluded to in the declaration, as likely, prolmhle, 
possible, to be summoned ! 
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you on, not only in the h%h places of the field, making 
you a terror to the enemy, but also (among those 
mighty ones whorR God hath left) to the dissolving of 
the late parliament. O my lord, what are you that 
you should be^the instrument to translate the nation 
from oppression to libertie, from the har^ds of corrupt 
persona to the saints ? And who •are we that we 
should live to see these days wl^ach our fathers longed 
to see, and reap the harvest of their hopes ? To be 
lowe in our owne eyes, when God lifteth us, is a true 
testimonie of humility and uprightnesse. No actioTi of 
service or hotiour cver^ swelled the bosom of Christ; 
him, we believe^ you make your patterne. Let the 
high praises of God l)e in our mouths, and the genera- 
tions to come tell of his wonders. Let the improve- 
ment of this opportunity be your care and our prayer, 
that you may follow the Larnbe whithersoever he goeth, 
and we attend you wfth our persons, petitions, purses, 
lives, and all that is dear to us."' • 

The royalists had a somewhat different mofle of 
regarding the recent occurrences — mdre sensible as a 
matter of reasoning, hut still mistaken in point of fact, 
or rather in point of time. They wrote cxultingly to 
every quarter of the continent that their great enemies 
were gone, that the regicide parliament waS no more, 
that a “ notable crisis ” was at hand ; they revelled 
in the thought of the noble confusion ” Cromwell 
had made + ; they said that their cause, low as it w Js, 
should spring back higher than ever ; in plain and pro- 
phetic terms, they told the personal friends of Stuart 
that he should have his throne again; and all these 
things they mixed as freely as their draughts, in ribald 
songs at their royalist taverns,* 

“ Some think that Cromwell with Charlej^ is agreed, 

And say ’twere gaod policy if it were so, 

Lest the Hollander, French, the Dane, and the Swede. 

Do bring him again whether he will or no. 

• Ellie’d Letters, second aenes, vol. iii. p. 368. 

+ Evelyn, voL ii. p.215. XiCtter of Sir Edward Hyde. 

^ K 2 
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** And now I would gladly conclude my song 
^ With a prayer, as ballads are wont to do ; 

But yet I’ll forliear, for I think ere \ be long, 

We qpay have a king and a parliament too.” * 

The only man in the midst of these^ strange doings 
who already f knew their result as thoroughly as he 
coolly and deternrinedly contemplated itj was Crom- 
well himself. It is singular proof of the com- 
plete self-possession with which he had long been 
quietly providing for the movement he had resolved 
sooner or later to make, that he sent confidentially 
to the great rival of Mazarin in the, very instant 
of the brief triumph which preceded the fall of that 
statesman, to bespeak his interest and friendship. I 
find the following note in the Memoirs of the Cardinal 
dc Retz. He had been on some certain night to nego- 
ciate a money loan for Charles Stuart, who was then 
in Paris, and thus relates the «vening*s adventures. 

It is remarkable that the same night, as 1 was going 
home, 1 met one Tilney, an Englishman, whom 1 had 
formerly kiiownr at Rome, wh(» told me that Vere, a 
great parliamentarian and a favourite of C'romwell, was 
arrived at Paris, and had orders to see me. I was a 
little perplexed ; however, I thought it would be im- 
proper to refuse him an interview. He gave me a 
letter from Cromwell, in the nature of credentials, im- 
porting that the sentiments I had discovered in the 
d<^fence of public lilx»rty, added to my reputation, and 
had induced him to enter into the strictest friendship 
witli me. It was a most civil complaisant letter, and 
I answered it with a greal deal of respect; but in such 
a manner as became a true Catholic and an honest 
Frenchman.*’ •* 

But yet, as surely as his designs were held, did this 
extraordinary man contrive, amoj^g his own partisans, 
to throw every kind of doubt and uncertainty over 
them. A memorable instance at this period is related by 

* Cllis’s Letters. Abundant proofs of this* state of royalist fjiieling and 
anticipation may be seen in the Papers of Kvelyn and Thuiloe, 
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'Edmund Ludlow. Among the deluded agents in the 
dispersion *of the parliament, major Sal way has^ ^en 
mentioned. He appears to have been too self-willed 
for introduction among the new council, an(#yet too in- 
fluential with some sections of the army to be passed 
over without ascertain show of deference and concili- 
ation. To him, therefore, CromvCe^ ha3 sent shortly 
after the fall of the commonwealth, and Salwiy, with 
his friend Mr. John Carew/’ a^ once obeyed the invit- 
ation. Then Cromwell, according to the report of 
Ludlow, complained to them of the great weight of 
affairs that bj this means was fallen upon him ; afiSrm- 
ing, that the thoughts <K the consequence thereof made 
him to tremble ; and therefore desired them to free him 
from the temptations that might be laid l>efore him, 
and to that end to go immediately to the chief justice 
St. John, and Mr. Selden, and some others, and endea- 
vour to persuade them to draw up some instrument of 
government, that might put the power out of his hands."' 
To this major Salway at once answered, with dignity 
and spirit, at the same time no recorded distrust 
of Cronmell, — The way, sir, to free you from this 
temptation, is /or you not to look upon youravlf to he 
under ity but to rest persuaded that the power of this 
ndiion is in the good people of England^ as formerly it 
was." Good advice, but by no means so acceptable in^he 
quarter addressed, as the pretences which had scattered 
the statesmen might have led poor Salway to suppose ! 
Yet it was ad Vice which Cromwell no doubt received 
with all gracious profession, since it confirmed in one 
convenient sense, if not in the speaker's own, a deter- 
mination which already existed in the lord-genexaVs 
mind, and by a well-devised realisation of which he 
hoped to settle the popular representative,” and the 
reign of saints,” together, in a prescription that should 
serve for both. Saltvay, there is little reason to doubt, 
was sent away perfectly contented. 

Meanwhile every thing was working in public as 
Cromw^U could have best desired. The frame of affairs 
K 3 
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seemed to be breaking asunder* Each day brought 
fresh ^ rumours to agitate and confuse the ; each 

day was the birth of a new project that was to glorify 
and exalt^ #r of some design that was sure to betray^ 
the people. Now one excited group met another^ and 
exchanged beliefs that Cromwell had offered to recall the 
royal family o\i condition that Charles should marry one 
of his daiTj^hters * ; then might be seen, next day, a knot 
ojf disturbed and threatening men, who were telling each 
other that Cromwell intended himself to ascend the 
throne, and that the insignia for his coronation were 
actually prepared ; finally, aloof from all these, excited 
enthusiasts gathered together in* various quarters of the 
city, to predict a speedy advei^t for those halcyon days 
which would at last fulfil God’s promises to man. In 
one street signatures were solicited to a petition for the 
re-establishment of the ancient constitution ; in another 
for a pure republic, with the government of sutcessive 
parliaments ; in a third fojr welcome to that ‘‘Lambe of 
the Lord,” which had exliibited itself in the new mili- 
tary councils. All this was to have Ix^en ejected in the 
state of society and of parties already described. Some 
addresses declared the conviction of their subscribers' 
that the late dissolution was a crime, some that it was a 
blessing ; some were for having the statesmen back^ 
aoipc were rather impatient, and not very implicit, about 
the assembling of the saints. From the country, too, 
various rumours arrived in quick and startling succes- 

*' t • 

* I take the followinj? from a curious letter in Thurloe (vol. i. n. 254.), 
dated at the close of May, huch extraq^s might be given in abun. 

dance- — " 1 exfiected some newh in the letters, concerning the king of 
Scots which was strongly reported here a fortnight tir three weeks ago to 
be goii for Holland , and now the fresh reports art, that it’s lowly spoken in 
the court, that he is to marry one of Cromwell's daughtet .t, so to be brought 
again to his three lost crowrit'. This is also muttered here, but not be- 
lieved, Cromwell prof’mng htmselj a constant enemy to monarehs^ and that 
the height of his amhitton /.? to he a vassall of the commonwealth^ altho' it *s 
thousht by many he zs at hts wiit’s end^ not content with what he hath goti^ 
nor kruneing how to get absolute hold of the sa^pptre, or to content all, the 
soldiers being much divided by their several interests. It is sayd again, he 
liath sent for all the soldiers to come up; and what will be done when they 
come (if indeed they do conae', I cannot divine. Our citty \s earnest^ ather 
to haife the old parliament brought to sit again^ or to have a new one. 
Cromwell will never ycald to the first, but rather punish the motioners ; 
what he will do to the second^ time must show.** 
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sion. Here there was gathering of hands ” for the 
fallen commonwealth^ there for the rising king * — and 
only one thing reigned alike every where, the spirit 

OF CONFUSION. 

And thus a^se the instrument of Cromwell’s vast 
design ! “ Sure,’* wrote Hyde from Pari^ a few weeks 

later, sure the confusion is very high in England, and 
you must declare for CromwfjJl, that his single in- 
fluence may compose these distracfions, which the muh- 
titude cannot do." It is good to make our giants first, 
since it is certain that we kill them then more easily. 

The time had certainly arrived, if not for that of a de* 
daration in behalf of Cromw^ell, at least for his own trial 
of the last grand cheat hb had been so long preparing. 
It was observed for some weeks, that he had never 
seemed to wear such gracious aspects of humility and 
godliness as at this peculiar time his prayers had 
peculiar relish in them, and a most extraordinary fer- 
vour ; his preachings ‘Were also very frequent in the 
council; and it was the report of men more imme- 
diately khout his person in confidential relations, that he 
had certainly of late received absolute communications 
from the Holy Spirit.f 

* 1 refrain from ovcrlayinu the text with details on these matters, which 
miirht be multipliiHl to an iiiterniinable extent. I give dnotlicr curious 
letter, however- which bears ujion the subject generally, and sufticiently 
illustrates the view 1 have given of the statt* of society : it is to be found m 
Thurloe, vol. i. p. 249, ii/JO.: — “We talk merrily of a petition coraing out 
of Surrey for making thar general king, l lie foolish, senseless, stupid, 
citizens were so sottish as to petitwn their lord-general to have at least 
•some who were ihoxtghi good men oj the pm tiament to sit again ; bu i^he 
gave them an answer no ways to tliclr desire. He intends to he king in 
though loth to take upon him the title. Tiic apparition ol the city’s 
petition was seen a fortnight ago in several places of this town ; but it soon 
vanished in the thoughts of wise men. The council often are at a nonplus, 
for they know not what to do ; they have added thtce more to thetr Hum. 
her. The general’s nicture was set up at the P'.xchaiige, witli verses under 
it, tending nmcli to his honour ; it was brought to him by the lord mayor, 
whOf it is thoi^ht, was the contriver tif the setting of it up. Whitlock 
dcclareth that the parliament is not dissolved, ami there ts a gathering of 
hands to that purpose. On the othri side there ts a gathei ing of hands for 
a king, ^'his is both in town and country. Essex and Buckingbaiindnre 
are sending a )>etitioii for a king. Thus things stand in a great confusitm. 
As things stand now, we know' not what to think or say. The time was, 
when the challenging of five members was cried out upon for an unheard 
of breach of privilege of parliament; but afterwards the impeaching of 
eleven members W'as a greater, and made a mighty noise amongst the 
Presbyterians. What think you now of turning them all out of doors » 

T The assertion is thought worthy of grkvo contradiction by one of 

K 4 
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The secret of these spiritual throes and heavings 
made its appearance in due course. It had been im- 
mediately preceded by eight days’ close consultation 
between Cromwell and his military divan — a cir- 
cumstance duly noted with all kinds of lofty and 
in^stinct surmise, ^ the Whitehall newspapers* — 

Cromueirs common -sense mrtisans: M. de Itordeaux, for example, the 
French resident in EnglanS, a'nd for many reasons well atlL‘i:tcd to ('rom- 
vJell, thus writes to Monsieur de Brienne, the French secretary of sthte 
” Les bnuts, qu’on fait courir du g^ndral f Cromwell] ne sont pas vrais } il 
afTccte bienjine grande piete, mais par une particulifere communication 
avee Jc St. Esprit ; et nVst par si foible, que de se laisser prendri* 'par des 
Satenes. Je scats que Tamb de Portugal lui eu aiantfait sur ce nhange- 
ment, il cn fait raillcne. ’* An extract from a royalist p niplilet of the day 
will show, however, the peculiar interests ^at now subsisted between thjis 
Frenchman and Cromwell. Alluding to the addresses which were got up 
after the fall of the parliament “ to strengthen the hands of this dictator in 
carrying on the work of Sion,” it thus proceeds: — ” He was also compli. 
mciited by the French ambassador Bordeaux, who had made applications 
to the parliament, 'but was doubtful of eftbeting his errand with those 
highest and mightiest states who it'ctc grown Jormidahte not only to the 
Dutch f hnt to his master; who willingly courted them to prevent their 
closing with his rebels of Bourdeaux : only Oliver, as we have seen, valued 
them no more than scoundrels or rake-shames, nor would gtvf eat to any 
more enemtes qf monarchy," A vice in the foreign policy of the protec- 
torate IS here glanced at. ' 

• It IS needless to olwervo that the breathless interest with which intelli- 
gence of each new incident or circumstance ot the war was looked for, had 
greatly tended to the ncrease of nc^spitper^, both in numbers and influ- 
ence. About tiiS'elvc were now regularly published, all of them weekly 
newspapers, besides those occasional assaults on the popular party, which 
came out in the shape of royalist journals. On Monday, apt>eared the Per- 
fect Diurnal, and 'the Moderate Intelligencer ; on Tuesday, Several Pro- 
ceedings in Parliament, a publication of authority , the Weekly Intelli- 
gencer, and the FaithAil Post ; on Wednesday, Mercurius DeinoeritUB, and 
the Perfect Account; on Thursday, Several Proceedings in State Aflkirs, 
a publiration of some authority, and Mercurius Politicus, a sort of state 

S azette ; and on Friday, tiie Moderate Publisher, the Faithful Post, by a 
iflFerent piiblishci from that of Tuesday, and the Faithful Scout. There 
was no newspaper on Saturday, probably because that would have been 
coiKidcrdd as too nearly trenching on the Lord’s Day. Among the various 
writers who.se names have come down to us, that of Marchamont Need, 
ham, the editor of the Mercurius Politicus, best deserves mention. He 
had written against the liberal cause in the commencement of the war, 
yet the statesmen not only pardoned him this, but extended to his un- 
doubted talents the patronage they loved to bestow universally on litera. 
turc and learned men. Eventually he “ was induced to become an advo- 
cate for them and liberty.” He was a writer worth gaining. This is his 
character by Anthony k Wood : — *“ His Mercurius Politicus, which came 
out by authority, and flew every week into all parts of the nation for more 
than ten years, had very great influence upon numbers of inconsidemble 
persons, such ns have a strong presumption that all must needs be true that 
is in print. He was the Oolian of the Pbilistians, the great champion of 
the late usurper, whose pen, In comparison of others, was like a weaKter’a 
beam. And certainly he that will or can peruse tliose his intelligences called 
Merc. Politici, will judge that, had the devil himself (the fktber of all lies) 
been in this Ooliah’s ofSce, he could not have exceeded him ; as having 
^th profound malice calumniated his sovereign, with scurrility abused the 
nobility, with iinpud^ce blasphemed the churdi and members thereof, and 
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and for the result of which all parties in the metropolis 
appear to have waited with an extreme intensity of 
interest. It was early in June when its disclosure 
apt^ared, and it announced a parliament. A pallia^ 
ment ! — that name which a short month past was said 
to have becomS hateful to the English people^ was now 
confessed to be the one feasible mhd^ of inducing satis- 
faction and content. A parliament of statesmen I — 
songije hearts^ it might be, lea^ high again with the 
generous hope, which in generous natures survives dis- 
trust and fear, and saw the men of the army powerless, 
and the commonwealth restored. A parh'ament of 
mints ! — at that tapt announcement, enthusiasts, 
who walked the city with their faces too much fixed on 
heaven to see ordinary wants or human fears, beheld 
the prayed for movements tin the clouds that were to 


•with industry poisoned the people with dangerous principles.” The reader 
will know how to translate tins into an admission of Needham’s great talents^ 
and his power of making them available. He may still wish to judge for 
himself, however, as to the (luality of the newspaper-writing in that age, 
and 1 therefore subjoin a passage from the lOSth number of Mercupus 
Politicus,” on what are called ** Keasons ot State — “The regulation 
of aflhirs by reason of state, not the strict rule of noiiesW* has been an epi- 
demical one. But for fear 1 be mistaken,” continues he, “ you are to under- 
stand, that by reason of state here wc do not condemn the equitable result 
of prudence and right reason — for upon determinations of this nature de- 
l^nds the safety of ^11 states and princes — but that reason of state which 
nows from a corrupt principle to an indirect end ; that reason of state 
which 18 the itatcsmaa’s reason, or rather his will and lust, when he admits 
ambition to be a reason— preferment, power, profit, revenge, and opiiortu- 
uity, to be reasons sufHcieut to put him upon any design ot action that may 
tend to present advantage *, though contrary to the law of God, or the law 
of common honesty, and of nations. Reason of state is the most sovereign 
command, and the most imimrtant counsellor. Reason of state is tl^ card 
and compass of the ship. Reason of state is many times the religion of a 
state i the law, the life of a state. That which answers all objections and 
quarrels about nial-government. That which wages war, imposes taxes, 
cuts off offbnders, pardons offenders, sends and treats ambassadors. It can 
say and unsay ; do and undo ; balk the common road, make high-ways to 
become by-ways, and the farthest about to become the nearest cut. If a 
dlthciilt knot come. to be untied, which neither the divine by scripture, 
nor lawyer by case or precedent canaintic, then reason of state, or an hun- 
dred ways more which idiots know not, dissolve it. This is that great 
empress which the Italians call Haggioncdi Stato ; it can rant as a soldier, 
compliment as a monsieur, trick it as a juggler, strut it as a statesman, 
and 18 as changeable as the moon in the variety ot her iqipearances.” This 
is admirable satire, expressed with admirable luirrcctncss and ease. 
1 should not omit to add that one of the ablest worksi produced by Need- 
ham, was written at the request of the parliamentary leaders, and thus 
entitled ; — “ The Case of the Commonwealth of C^gfand stated, with a 
Discourse of the Excellencle of a Free State above alungly Government” 
1 shall have an opportunity of returning to this work. 
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sweep away tor ever iniquity aijd sorrow ; out were, 
alas ! Btru^ blind to didvements reviving on the earth, 
which, in a few brief years, would sweep thems^ves 
aw;a^ with a most triumphant scorn. 

A parliament of saints it was indeed to be ! The 
ignorant and enthusiast still believed — the poor were 
obliged to hope, siqpe*it was something stiU to cling to 
— the statesmen grieved or smiled — the indifferent 
calculated chances — while the irreverent exultation of 
the royalists scattered questions along the streets, to ask 
if the image of him who rode into Jerusalem upon an 
ass's foal, were any more than a type of ,the new de- 
liverer, who was about to ride into his throne upon the 
backs of a hundred and twenty asses, selected out of 
several counties for the especial purpose.* 

But were the people to return these saints ? Were 
the asses to be of popular selection ? The pretences 
urged against the statesmen would surely at least be 
permitted to survive so far. It would be hardly credi- 
ble, that within a month of the violent destruction of a 
parliament on the jdea that it had refused to place faith 
in the people, fts destroyers should take on themselves to 
call another parliament together without even the sem- 
blance of a popular appeal. And yet this was what 
was now done, as any other thing equally monstrous 
might have been done in that condition of affairs. 
When men have been induced, no matter by what dis- 
union or distraction, to countenance one great false* 
hoo(f — they have then surrendered the privileges with 
the protection of truth. A lie can only generate a lie, 
and he who has acknowledged the parent, dares not 
deny or reject the offspring. The first result of the 
pernicious fraud which perverts the intellect, is the ha- 
bitual indifference or insincerity which debases and 
corrupts the heart. 

The new parliament was to be summoned on princi. 
pies unhe|u*d of in all time before. The qualification of 

• I^ord Somers* Tracts by Scott, vol. vii. p. 97. Placards containing such 
sneers as these were dropped m various places throughout the city. 
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its members was to J)^sanctity of principles^ and holi« 
ness of life, ^nd ibeir election was to proceed; heaven* 
directed, from the choice of the council of officers. 
With this view, ministers in various pa|ts of ^the 
country, on whom the council could rely, had been 
directed to take the sense of the ^ congregational 
churches ” in their several countids,^d to send up to 
the lord general and his officers returns, containing the 
names of persons, able, loveing truth, fearing God, and 
hateing covetousnesse,*’ whom they judged ‘‘ qualified 
to manage a trust in the ensueing government.” Out 
of these, wi^li the assistance of various names selected 
for their own inore Immediate ends, the council of 
officers, in the presence^of the lord generalt, now pro- 

* I flubjom fVom Thurloe a fipecimen of one of these congregational do- 
cumoiitfi. “ Letter from the people of Bedfordshire to the lord rancral 
Cromwell, And the couneell of the army. May it please your lordship and 
the rest uf the touncell of the army. We (we trust), the servants of Jesus 
Christ, inhabitants in the county of Bedford, haveinge fresh ui)on our 
hearts the sad oppressions we have (a longe while) groauM under mini the 
late parlyament, and now eyeing and owning (through grace) the good 
hand of GikI in this great turne of providence, being persuaded it is from 
the Lord that you should be instruments in his hand at such a time as this, 
for the electing ol such persons whoc may go in and out lieforc his people 
in righteoiisnesse, and governe these nations in Judgment, we haveir^ 
sought the Lord tor you, and hopeing that Hod win still doe greate things 
by you, understanding that it is in your hearts (through the Lord’s assist- 
ance) to establish an authority, consisting of men able, loveing truth, fear- 
ing God, and hatcing covetousness ; and we haveing had some experience 
of meu with us, we nave judged it our duty to God, to you, and to the rest 
of Ins people, humbly to present two men, viz. Nathaiiiell 'Taylor and John 
Croke, now justices of peace in our county, whom we judge in the Lord 
qualified to manage a trust in the ensuenig government. All which we 
humbly reterre to your serious considerations, and subscribe our names, 
this 13th day of May, 1653.*’ A memorandum of the “Dutch deputies 
ill England,” dated ISth of August, 1653; states that the new council, “ by 
the direction and the name of the lord general Cromwell, against the\|^h of 
July, 1653, have summoned a new representation of 12U English, five 
Scotch, and five Irish commissioners, out of the respei'tive counties and 
a few towns ; who, upon the letter of the said general, after a foregoing com- 
munication with the ministers of the independent party, vfhich are spread 
through all England under the name of the gathered churches, and do keep 
a mutual corresfiondence, were chosen, and have apjieared here.” It is 
worthy of remark, at the same time, that the lord general and his council 
exercised their own right of choice at all times when it happened to dilfbr 
congregational advisers ; and that, for example, though Nath- 
aniel! Taylor in the above recommendation was “ called,” John Croke w'as 
not. ‘ Edward Cater” was summoned in his stead, 
t It IS a singular circumstance, that what was called the council of state, 
r ®“^horitative share in this proceeding ; and, accordingly, no notice 
ot the subject is to be found in their order book : it was solely the work of 
t^romwell and his officers. A characteristic circumstance should also be 
Sal way, though not a member of the military council, was 
pPCTent tot these meetings, invited there by Cromwell, who thus, by an 
extreme appearance of confidence and hivour, disarmed the suspicions of 
& gentleman equally credulous and troublesome. 
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ceeded to select a convention qf 139 representatives, 
divided thus : for England 122 ; for Wales six ; six 
for Ireland ; and five for Scotland. And to all these, 
summonses were at once sent out. 

The form of the summons was as extraordinary as 
its origin. It was issued in the sole name of Oliver 
Cromwell, as though *'in these two words already lodged 
the sovereign authority of England ; and it ^ran thus ; 
— For as much as, upon the dissolution of the 
late parliament, it became necessary that the peace, 
safety, and government of this commonwealth should 
be provided for ; and in order diereunto, divers persons 
fearing God, and of aj)proved fidelity and honesty, are 
by myself, with the advice of ' my council of officers, 
nominated, to whom the charge of trust of so weighty 
affairs is to be committed : and having good assurance 
of your love to, and courage for, God and the interest 
of this cause, and of the good people of this common- 
weal tli ; — I, Oliver Cromwell, captain-general and 
commander in chief of all the armies and forces raised, 
and to be raised, within this com in on wealth, do hereby 

summon and require you r esquire (being one of the 

persons nominated) personally to be and appear at the 
council chamber at Whitehall, within the city of West- 
minster, upon the 4th day of July next ensuing the 
date hereof ; ^hen and there to tp,ke upon you the said 
trust, unto which you are hereby called, and appointed 

to serve as a member for the county (or city) of 

AnH hereof you are not to fail. Given under my hand 
and seal, the 6th day of June, 16/53. Oliver Crom- 
well.*’ 

Nor did any fail, excepting two. Two men only 
refused to answer to the summons. The rest, in won- 
der or enthusiasm, obeyed. It is indeed recorded of 
tlie majority, that they took the very extraordinary 
manner of their election as a sufficient proof that the 
call was from heaven ! t This was natural enough ; 

• Lord Someni’s Tracts, vol. vi. p. 247. 

t The authpr of ** An ^act Relation of the Proceedings and Ttwuac* 
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since men who have been fed with prodigies once, will 
feed themselves With prodigies still ; nor is a falsehopd 
itself more self-productive than a miracle. And thus 
did every thing work to the usurper s wish. Temporal 
and spiritual j>ride went hand in hand to the work, 
trusting each to the blindness of the o^her, and both 
resolved to get what they could, of ^their respective yet 
most opposite desires, out of t^e mysterious knack,^' 
as one of the toyalist papers not inaptly called it, of 
a neiv unheard of legislative authority, who, by the 
name of men of integrity and fidelity tq the cai^se of 
God, w’^ere by a bare summons from Oliver called to the 
settlement of the state — that was, to be stirrups or 
footsteps to the throne whereon (Jromwell should tread/’* 
Faithful to the day appointed in the summons, these 
wonderfully-selected, able, truth-loving, God-fearing, 
covetousnesse-hatiiig, and Cromwell-obeying men, pre- 
sented themselves on the 4th of July, 36*53, at the 
council chamber in Whitehall. A more extraordinary 
assemblage had assuredly never been seen within the 
walls of any place of power. Mean^men were among 
them, and for this they have been flung aside in the 
mass as a set of ignorant mechanics and adventurers, 
low-born, low-bred, illiterate, and vile ; — indifferent 
and reckless men were among them, and for this they 
have been scorned and branded by history as hypocrites 


tions of tholate I'arliamcnt, their beginning and ending ; by a Member** 
(printed in the year IikH, and to be found in Somers's Tracts, vol. vi 
tells us It IS very observable, that of all that were chosen and sum. 
luoncd to appear for the end aforesdid, being 140 persons, there were but 
two that refused the call and work, so unaiiinious a concurrence was there 
found as to the service; though they knew well their call was not accord* 
ing to ancient Ibrniahty and the way of the nation There seenieil to be 
two reasons wherein theie was aatistaction : first, that divine providence 
had cast // ow them^ ivithovt their scrkuiff m the leasts secondly, the neces- 
sity, as Ihe case of the commonwealth atcMHl, of having some to act and 
carry on affairs, in wav of government, till there might be an attaijier to a 
better wap of seWement^ by the chotce of the ginal peopJe of fhts nation, 
which was not to be dented' to be their just and dearly pureJiased iibei fy " 
The last passage proves that a certain set of men in this parliament had 
been able to combine a conscientious sense and care of public liberty with 
even the rapt and excited frenzies of religious enthusiasm. 

• It will be worth quoting another royalist comment pf the time on the pre 
sent proceedings, more especially as it coiituins a curiou« illustration of the 
origin of the slamters against the quahtv and condition of the men who com- 
posed this convention. ” As for nows here, we have none but good, for the 
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^mrim statesmen. 

and madmen.^ Yet were they none of these. De- 
scribe them^ as such an assemHage claims to be described^ 


lord general goes on like himself, a conqueror and a king, as, it is hoped he will 
•hortly be ; lor there is a pnvy seal made, a sword with three crowns upon 
it, to i^rrow monies with it. And it is told me by ^me that 1 know in 
Whitehall, that th«re is bremeht in there a royal crown and a sceptre j and 
I wish him as much joy witn*^it as you do, or can do. His excellence and 
his privy council, which Consist ot as many Christ and his apostles, all 
g^ly men, have made two actj lately, equal to the former acts of pania- 
ment : the one for the coiitinuat.ee of our monthly tan , the other for the 
convening of a new representative at Whitehall, on ptuposiJ, as is ex- 
pected, to crotim fas excellency. They are elected out of ail counties, but 
not by the counties of England, but by the 6i>ocial apiiouitmerit of him and 
his coupcil \ and his warrant to them runs thus : — I and my council do 
will anil command’ you to appear at Whitehall, &c. ; and I assure you we 
shall have a blessed government, for though all the eletitcd are mean men, 
yet they are godly men, and the most of fnepi gifted men, fit to govern 
both m church and government. By the next 1 shall give you their 
names In the mean time take the namds of some good and gracious, 
elected tor Westminster and London^: Mr. S(mih, sometimes clcik to sir 
Edward Poiucl ; another, a leathern-seller, over itatn Alley, m Fleet Street, 
a very ram, a num'^well known to your bedfelUvui ; another, a sertnmer tn 
St. 7^/nmas Apostle’i, a pure apostle. Mi Ckdburne by nume , nro'ther, an 
aqua vital man, near Aldgate, to furnish the state with a dram out qf the 
bottle to contort their hearts *’ The ** leather-seller ” referred to here was 
the nutononi llatbone, and it is singular that there is no such attempt to 
play the same trick with his name on the part of this scurrilous royalist, as 
our grave historians have since played 
• “ Much the major part of them,** Lord Clarendon tolls us, “consisted 
of inferior persons of no quality or name, artifirers of the meanest trades, 
known only by their gifts m praying and preaching, which^wns now prac- 
tised by all degrees of men, but scholars, througliout the kin^oin. In 
which number, that there may be a better judgment made of tJie rest, 
it will not l)c amiss to name one, fr.iin whom that parliament itself was 
afterwards denominated, who van Praise-God (that was Ins Clinstian 
name) Barebone, aleather-seiler in Fleet Street ; from whom, he being an 
eminent speaker in it, it was afterwards called Praise- God Bare^no's parlia- 
ment. In a word, they were u pack of weak, senseless fellows, fit only to bring 
the name and reputation of parliaments lower than it was yet.” Ano. 
ther contemfwrary styles thorn, “ Aset of men for the most part of 
such mean and igroblc extraction, tjiat so far were they from being taken 
notice of by thoir shiree. each ot whom (but two or three) represented, 
that tfx’y were .scarce known in the verv towns wherein they were born, 
or afterwards inhabited, till the excise, then committees for ser]uest ration, 
and the war in the respective counties, made them infamously known. 
The rest were of Cromwell’s partisans in the parliament and high Court of 
Justice.” — Whitlocke remarks, however, “That many of this assembly 
being persons of fortune and knowledge, it was much wondered by some that 
they would at this summons, and from such hands, take ujuin them the 
supreme authority of this nation, considering how little authority Crora- 
w'cll and his officers had to give it, or these gentlemen to take it " ' It may 
be worth subjoining, also, the character of the raembera of this convention 
from Ludlow, who tells us, “That many of the members of this assembly 
had manifested a gocKlaffection to the public cause; but some there among 
them who were brought in as spies and trepanners ; and though they had 
been always of the contrary party, made the highest pretensions to honesty, 
and the service of the nation. This assembly, therefore, being composed, 
for the most part, of honest and well-meaning (lersons (who having good 
intentions, were less ready to suspect the evil designs of others), thought 
themselves in full possession of the i>ower and authority of the nation, 
and therefore proceeded to the making of laws relating to the public.'* 
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by the general cbjaracteristics of the great majority of 
its members^ — and, let laughter atiii flow freely as it 
will at the monstro^ origin of thdr authority, and the 
ludicrous pretences of their sanctity, the more grave and 
the more respectful will be our mention of the personal 
qualities of the men. They were earnest and sincere. 
They had great truth of purpose] iinquestionable good 
faith,^ and a zeal tliat set life ^nd labour at nought in 
the service to which they had been called. They be- 
lieved ranch, and they acted as men who believed. 
They wildly thought themselves, indeed, the heralds of 
a new and g^prious era of unearthly happiness to earth, 
and of immortal peace and goodwill to mortal men ; but to 
this service of overheateil imaginations, they brought the 
aid of judgment upon various and most essential things 
at once sober, correct, and practical ; which should 
for itself alone command the admiration and respect of 
all reasoning or reflecting persons. Finally, they were 
men of no common worl^y esteem. It was much 
wondered at by some,” says Whitelocke, that these 
gentlemen, many of them l^ing persa|is of fortune and 
knowledge, would, at t|iis summons, and from these 
hands, take upon them the supreme authority of the 
nation.” There were many more things wonderful 
which Whitelocke’s philosophy preferred to leave un- 
dreamt of, though it might, perchance, have explained 
them. It was possibly much wondered at by some, for 
example, that such gentlemen as these, many of tJiem 
being persons of knowledge, would have bwn called 
upon, under a summons from such hands, to assume 
the supreme authority of the nation. Yet none knew 
better than Whitelocke and his class what Cromwell’s 
objects were, and none better than they could have told 
how even such men as these would be made the instru- 
ments to advance them. This will speedily become 
manifest. 

Thus, tlien, assembled in this Whitehall council 
chamber the celebrated Barebone’s parliament, — a title 
by which grave historians, taking advantage of the lucky 
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tpeuleat jpf the naipe of one Of «!« 

to rtnke it ridiciiiouB iii,hi»toTy« A «Mg h 

c^le ; and o most |ireciou& iBatannagpnt ^ nof^Hp^led 

S ower, the facility of coining mcknaroes ! The inges##! 

evice of changiog Barbone into Barebone> and the 
itant repetition? of the latter w<»?d in ito ^ost ridicUhniT 
aenae, have been ^ucceashil in persuading hiator^n^ 
Readers for near^ two ^uturies that this aseeinhli^e of 
men, wealthy, high-born, wise, as many of 
was little better, to all sensible or rational purposes, than 
an asaeipblage of literal bare hones might have been 1 
So true it is that men are not made less^contemptihle 
because their nickname happens to be nonsense. It is 
all the better for revealing no thadow of the qualittlsa 
they may have, whether vile or great, since it only dingl 
tlie more insignificance over them m expressing, as it 
were, a very, abstraction of the contemptible. i*he re*, 
turn of Praise God Barbone t as one of the members for 


* Voltaire grivcly tianalatcs B.'irbone’s name into o$ dicharni ' 

+ Mr Godwin (in the Hit>t of tht Commonwealth, vol in p '524) flrat 
exposed the trick ot tins altered name, and, on the auU^onty of four undia- 
puted < untemiitorary lists of this }>arltapiei)t, published by the (ouncil ot 
the state, wrote It Barbone He sugg||detl, at the same time, as to the 
Chnsf iin pii.ftx.th'it it wai* scarttlv morfffauatical than Deodatus, a 
to be fou id in the records of ino f of the countiies of Europe ITt might 

bate said mori loi the name u^lf, whUh is tapiblt ot the riasstc trans- 
lation ot riinotheus It would be siarctlv uitcshary to rettr to thi num.. 
bMrlesa. vulgar slaiideri and iidu uUms fietions that h iic sprunjg; out of this 
notorious naide, hut that it toy well expresses the spirit in which the his- 
tory of these times has (until of late) been written, to be aUogeiher omit- 
ted , Forexamfi’e, one historian talks ot “ Praise Uod Barebone ’‘having 
had two brothers, the Thnstian name of the first of whom was Cht ist rnme 
intonghe world to sane, ftiul of the aecond, j[f ( firiht had not dted, thQU hadst 
been damned. He mtronnees his anecdote with the suspicious words, 

■ **/ hmt iftfhrtnrdWiat there were throe biothers,” and adds, rhlt 
“some people, tired of the long name of the younger brother, art said fo 
have omitted the former part of the stntcnrc, and to ha\e ia1l(.d him faml- 
luirly Damned B irebone ” Another writer, according to Mr Oodvriti 
the reverend James Bromc, in a bookot Travels over England, Srotland 4 
and Wales, second edition, 1707, has endeavoiiicd to render the satire mote 
complete, by giving the names ot a **j(iry returned In the county of Sus, 
sex, m the late rohelllous, tmublcMnnc times, ae» follows bi L 
Accepted Trevot of Norsham , Redeemid Compton of Bat,tci , Paint not 
Hewet of Heath field , Makt peace Heaton of Hare ; God rewatd Smart of 
Tiseburst ; Stand fast on high Stringer of Crowhurst , Farth Adams pt 
WarMeton , Called Lower of the same. Kill sm Piimile ot Witham ; Rci^ 
tiam Spclmnn of Watlmg; Be Faithful Joiner of Britliilg , P/& AJehalc 
Roberts of the saint , fsght fht good fight of faith White of Emer j 
fimit Towler of East Hodley , Hope for Bending of the same , Oropehil 
Harding of Lewes , Weep not Billing of the same , Meek BrOwer ot jGkp* 
ham ” It IS Ireally scarcely credible that this list should have been copied 
into Hume’s History of England — so it is, however, and Zatmtdry 
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the city of London^ hath had truly a portentous influ-, 
ence on the memory of this parliament ! 

Besides Barbone, however, it will become us to re- 
collect in this narrative, that Henry Cromwell, a man 
of no insignificance any way, was summoned — that the 
whole of what >vas called the council ^f state, with 
the exception of the four general . officers and colonel 
Thoinlinson, appeared — and tjjat am^ng the names of 
influence and consideration which were Xo be found 
among them, wefe those of viscount Lisle ; George lord 
Eure ; major Salway ; Lockhart, afterwards Freuebi am- 
bassador ; ^^olltagu, afterwards earl of Sandwich ; 
Howard, afterwards earl of Carlisle ; sir Robert King, 
of Dublin; sir (diarle^* Wolsely, of Oxfordshire; sir- 
M^illiam BroAViiIow’, of Lincolnshire ; sir William Ro- 
berta, of Middlesex ; sir James Hope, of Hopetown ; 
and colonels Duckeiifield, Bennet, Fenwick, Barton, 
Sydenham, Bingham, Laurence, Blount, Kenrick, West, 
Danvers, Jones, Pine, Norton, Clark, James, and 
Hutchinson ; with majors Saunders and Horseman, 
captain Stone, and others that had sensed with singular 
credit in the war. The illustrious name of Robert 
Blake api)eared also in the list, with eleven others, in- 


Grej li.nl jirovHUJbly givon it tlu* .lutlionty ol' Ills name, if liis name had 
been lap.ibloor bearin'? autbontv m matters whiib involved hatred lo the 
puritans. Unhliiided by such h.^tred, thebc* men would ha\e been the first 
to fcce that this iiotiihle list was a meic pieee of ?/uiuvaisc platsantrttc. If 
any doubt remained about it, howerer, it fortunately happens, from Mr. 
Godwin'iS re-seiirehch, that the Uev. James Brome (the original re| orfer^Jias 
furntihed a buttieiently sati-factory clue to the whole, by premising to bus 
list of the Suhsex jury, that it was given him “ by the same worthy hand,” 
that had supplied him with tlie names of the Huntingdon jury in a jire- 
ceding i>age. The storj of the Huntingdon jury runs tluu • — ” The following 
is the “ topy of a jury taken befotc judge Doddridge at the assizes holdcn 
III this place, July lolh, w hieh is the more remarkable heeauso thesui names 
of Some ot the inhabitants would seem to make them at Hist sight ]>ersons 
of very great renown and qinihry (p 50 ) Maximilian A'lW ot Toseland ; 
Henry of Ciodmnnehester; George of Soniersnam , William 

Maiquf'ss ot .Stukeley ; Kdinuud hat I of llartfimi , Kiehaid Jhiton of 
Bylhorii ; Stephen Pope of Newton ; Ste'phrn Cardtunl of Kinibolton ; 
Huuiphiey of Bugden; Kobert f.on/ of W.iseley ; Robert Knip/tt 
ofWinwiek; William Ahliat of Stukeley; Robert Jiatonof St Neot’s; 
William Dean of Old Weston ; John At chfirnctm ol l*a\ton ; Peter hs- 
guiVt’ of Easton ; Edw.ird Ft tarot Eningtun , Henry Mo»l otStukilej ; 
George Gentleman ol Spaldeeh , fJ.''orge Vrte^l o' (Traff'in ; Rie'iard Dea~ 
co» of Catworth , Thomas Ytotnan of Baiham.” It i.s ahogether a joke, 
the readci perceives, and, what is worse, by no means a good one ! 

VOL. VII, L 
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eluding Francis Rause^ the provost of Eton college, who 
had sate with him in the long parliament itself.* 

Two names remain to be mentioned, whose appear, 
ance.may now be held to have been truly ominous of 
the crisis to which the public cause was approach- 
ing fast, and .of the strange and sad prospects that 
were in wait for ^berty. These were George Monk, 
and Anthony Ashley Cooper — the scoundrel of for- 
tune,” who restored Charles IL, and the renegade, who 
sat in judgment on the judges of Charles I. From 
this period both date their fortunes. Monk liad already 
been selected by Cromwell to supersede Jilakc in the 
naval command ; Jind Coojwr, whose venal wit ” had 
hitherto been aptly used for royalty, now recognised 
the period of his great advancement come, and set that 
wit to work to profit by it. 

“ He cast himself, into the saint-like mould, 

Groan’d, ‘'iffh’d, and pray’d, while godlincs's was gain, 
The loudest bagpipe of the squeaking train !” 

No surer mark can we find of the present aspect of 
affairs than in the rise of such men as these. They 
determine, with an almost unerring accuracy, from 
the distance at which we regard them, the character of 
the crisis which suddenly gave them power. Kngland 
had become little Ivtter titan a wide theatre for the strug- 
gle of selfish passions. With no paramount principle 
to bind men together — with no ties of acknowledged 
allegiance to restrain them — the intrepid and the bold ; 
the men who had vsufficient daring to execute what they 
had craft enough to plan ; the unscrupulous and the 
restless ; the souls for close designs and crooked counsels, 
for storm, for confusion, for anything but calm ; — all 
these would naturally start above the surface. W e see 
the types of such men in George Monk and Anthony 
Ashley Cooper. We see the demoralising action on the 
people, in the state to which they had been brought, and 
can discern, as^in a map, the end of all.” Policy mea- 

* These were l.islc, Pickering, Christopher Martin, Francis Rouse, Har- 
risou, George Fleetwood, Carew, Siriokland, Richard Norton, Sydenham, 
and Jones. 
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sured by passion ; rultjs of government, various as the 
various temperaments of men, set up each day ; plots 
and conspiracies, unheard of during the sway of the 
statesmen, hatched each night ; but George Monk still • 
faithful to George Monk, Anthony Cooper losing no 
love for Anthony Cooper, and at no greaf distance from 
the sad scene, the brutal and wicked orgies of the 
restoration ! He who now c|nts for tyranny under 
Cromwell with pious breath, will sooai practise it under 
Charles II. with iron hecl.^ 


• 

• Not to acquaint the reader with a satire winch he has no doubt ad- 
mired, but to pla** on rccord^t noble delineation of the kind of qn.ilitie'* 
which were now as in a hot bod nursed in England, 1 subjoin the character 
ofShaltesbury from Dry den’s great hand ■ — 

*' Of these the false Achitophel was first i 
A name to all Muccecding ages curst. 

For close desipiis, and crooked counsels fit ; 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent ol wit ; 
llestless, unfix’d in principles and place; 

In power unplens’d, impatient of disgrace : 

A fiery soul, which working out lU way 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er inform’d the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity ; 

Pleas’d with the danger when the waves went high. 

He sought the storms ; but fur a calm unfit. 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boasrhis wit. 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied. 

And thin partItloll^ do their bounds divide ; 

PLIse whv should he, with wealth and' honour blest, 

Refuse his age the needlul hours oi rest,’ 

Punish a body which he could iKit please 
Rarikrupt of hie, yet prodigal of ease i» 

And all to leave wliat with his toil he won, 

To that imfeatherM two-legged thing a son. 

Got, while lus soul did huddled notions try. 

And born a shaneless lump like anarchy. 

In friendship false, iinplaiMbic in hate; 

A’< io/v'f/ to 1 ttiH, 01 to j u!c the state. 

compass this the tuple bond he broke s 
Tlie pillars qf the publtc sitfety shook ; 

Ami Jilted Israel for a foreign yoke : 

7'hen setx'd with fear., yet still qffecttng famCt 
Usurp'd a pati tot's all atourng name. 

So easy still it proves in factious times. 

With ])ubhc zeal to cancel private crimes. 

How safe is treason, and how sacred ill, 

Where none can sin again^ the ]>eop)e’s will ! 

Where crowds can wuik, and no offence be known. 

Since in another's guilt they find their own ? 

Yet fame deserv'd no enemy can grudge ; 

The statesmen we abhor, but praise the judge. 

In Israel's courts ne’er wil an Abethdin 

With more discerning eyes, or hands more clean j 

Unbrib’d, unsought, the wretciied to redress ; 

Swift of despatch, and easy of access. 

L 2 
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The 4th of July was a very sultry day, and the 
council chamber at Whitehall was of .moderate 
dimensions, but upwards of ISO of the elect" legis- 
lators had on that day assembled in that place, to 
receive into their own hands the supreme authority of 
the nation ; a^ul, '' seated round the room on chairs,” 
waited for the enf ranee of the lord-general and his 
officers. After a brief ^delay, Cromwell appeared, fol- 
lowed by the chiefs of his military council. Every 
one present at once rose and uncovered.* Upon this, 
Cromwell also removed his hat, and, advancing up the 
room to the middle window,” took hi,s station there 
with a considerable body of his officers on either hand, 
and, leaning upon the back of a chayre, with his 
own back to the window f,” proceeded to address that 
remarkable meeting in a speech of profoundest art. It 
occupied upwards of an hour in delivery, and is 
said J to have been pronounced in so excellent a man- 
ner, as sufficiently manifested that — as the lord 
general himself was thoroughly persuaded — the spirit 
of God acted iq, him, and by him.” 1'he convention 
had by this time resumed their seats, but Cromwell 
and his officers still stood. 

lie began by observing, that no doubt the summons 
they had all received, would have explained to them 
the cause of their being in that room — he had, how- 
ever, sometliiiig more significant ” than that sum- 
mg;is to offer them now, in the shape of an instru- 
ment drawn up by the consent and advice of the 


Oh ! had ho boon rontenf to serve the crown. 

With vjrtuoh only proper to the jiOAvii ; 

Or had the raiikno'ts of the hoil been freeil 
From cockle, that oppress’d the noble m'o<1, 

David for him his tunctui harp had strung, 

A nd heaven had wanted one immortal song ! 

Hot wild ainhitiun loves to slide, not stand, 

And fortune's ice }>reteis to virtue’s land 
Aclntophel, grown weary to possess 
A luwtui tame and la/y happiness. 

Disdain’d the golden fruit to gather free. 

And lent tfie crowd his arm to shake the tree. 

* I/ rd Leicester’s Journals, p 147. f Ibid. 

f By Carrington, one ol his bipgraiihcrB. (Life of Cromwell, p. 151.) 
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principal officers of the army.” And/’ he added, " we 
Lave somewhat likewise further. to say to you, for our 
own exoneration, and we hope it may be somewhat 
further to your satisfaction ; and, therefore, seeing 
you sit here |oinewhat uneasy, by reason of the scant- 
ness of the room, and the heat oi the weather, I shall 
contract inyself with respect to* that” This w^as 
merely one of those pleasant^ promises which orators 
often make and seldom keep. His very next sentence 
confessed what a long story he had resolved to tell. 

I have not thought it amiss, a little to mind y^ou. of 
that series of yrovidences, wherein the Lord hitherto hath 
dispensed w^onderful tfiings to these nations, from the 
beginning of our troubles to this very day. If I 
should look much backward, w^e might rememlx‘r the 
state of affairs as they were bedbre the short, and that 
which was the last- parliament. In what a posture the 
things of this nation stood, doth so well, I presume, 
occur to all your memories and knowledges, that I shall 
not need to look so far backw-^ard, nor yet to the begin-^ 
ning of those hostile actions that passeej between the king 
that w^as, and the then parliament. And indeed, should 
I. begin this labour, the things, that would fall neces- 
sarily before you, would ratlier be fit for a history, than 
for a discourse at this present. 

But thus far ive may look hack. You very well 
know, after divers turnings of affairs, it pleased God, 
much about the midst of this war, to winnow, ^ I 
may so say, the forces of this nation, and to put them 
into the hands of men of other principles than those 
that did engage at first. By what strange providences 
that also w^as brought about, would ask more time than 
is allotted me, to remember you of. Indeed, there arc 
stories that do recite tliose transactions, and give nar- 
ratives of matter of fact. But those things wherein the 
life and power of them lay ; those strange windings and 
turnings of providence ; these very great appearances of 
God, in crossing and thwarting the designs of men, that 
Le might raise up a poor and a contemptible company 
L 3 
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of men, neither versed in military affairs nor having 
much natural propensity to them even through the 
owning of a principle of godliness, of religion ; Vhich, 
so soon as it came to be owned, the state of affkirs put 
upon that foot of account ; how (»od blessed them, and 
all undertakings, by tjie rising of that most improbable, 
despicable, con tern j»»tiblc means, for that we must for 
ever own, — you very we^l know. 

‘‘ AFhat the several successes have been, is not fit to 
mention at this time neither ; thouf^i I must confess I 
thought to have enlarged myself upon this subject, for- 
asmuch as the considering the works of ,God, and the 
operation of his hands, is n jyrivvipal part of our duty, 
and a fjreat eticouraynnnit to fhe strength vniny of our 
liaitds, and of oar faith for that which is behind. And 
then having given us those marvellous dispensations, 
amongst other ends, for that was a most j)rincipal end, — 
as to us, in this revolution of affairs and issues of those 
successes God was pleased to give this nation and the 
authority that then stood, WTre very great things brought 
about, — besides those dints that were upon those nations 
and places where they were carried on, evem in the civil 
affairs, to the bringing offenders to justice, the 

greatest^ — to the bringing the state of this govt‘rnment 
to the namcj at least , ef a eonimonwealthj — to the search- 
ing and sifting of all places and persons. The king 
removed, and brought to justice, and many great ones 
with him ,* the house of peers laid aside ; the house of 
commons, the representatives of the people of England, 
itself winnowed, sifted, and brought to a handful ; — 
you may very well remember V* 

Having thus obscurely reminded them of w’'hat they very 
dearly rcmembeFed, the lord-general went on to charac* 
terise the year 1()48, more especially, as the '^most me-i 
morable that ever this nation saw,” by reason of ^‘so many 
insurrections, invasions, secret designs, open and public 
attempts, quashed in so short a time by the very signal 
appearances of God himself.” He then briefly referred 
to the defection of the presbyterians, and their treason- 
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able attempts to treat with the king, whereby we 
should have put into his hands all that cause and in- 
terest ^e had opposed, and have had nothing secured to 
us but a little piece of paper/' He next, in a strain of 
enthusiasm, recalled what God wrought in Ireland 
and Scotland,* until the Lord had finished all further 
trouble upon the matter, by thd yarvellous salvation 
wrought at Worcester/' And then followed that elabo- 
rate and worthless attempt to \^n(licate the dispersion of 
the long parliament which has been elsewhere quoted*, 
and by which the speaker could scarcely himself have 
hoped to mystify the apprehensions of his hearers.f 
Passing from this *subject wi^h the manner of one 
who had discharged an irksome and painful task, his 
tone suddenly changed. He addressed himself more 

* Sc*o p. 7'J to p Sn 

t Twelve, as I Iwve already ineutfonod, had been themselves members of 
the long p.irhameiit, but nearly .ill of tho'O were tools of t'roinwell. The 
nobler oeeupation of Vane, and others of the ehiet men of that still great 
tliougli broKen body, has been aheady glanced at in thebO i>agcs. A pas- 
sage from Mrs Hutelutis<in’8 delightful ineinnirs, will more distinctly 
describe the generous thoughts that su)>)K)rted them in their unmerited 
exile from power. Spcal^ing of her liusband, she sajs he was travel- 
ling up from his country busine.ss “when iicwa met him upon the road 
near London, that Cromwell had broken the parliament. Nntwithstamling, 
he wcMit on and found divers of the members there, resob ed to submit to 
this providence ot (rod, and lu wait till be should clear their integrity, and 
to disprove those ])(’ople who had taxeu them of ambition, by sitting still, 
when they had friends enough in the .irinv, eitv, and rouniry, to hnvo dis- 
puteil the matter^ and iirobably sanqiiisluHl these usurpers T/frf/ tfiougM 
that if ihcif shnald ver the land by war anionti themselves^ the late subdued 
enevueSt royalists and presbytenanSy would have an opportunity to prevail 
on theh dissenshnsy to the runt of hutli • if these should povet u xrelly and 
rtfifiteously, and inodrrntely, they should enjoy the lu'ncfit of their good 
govern oieuty and tvuuld not enryihem the honourable toil , tf they did oilier 
wiWy they should he leady to assist and vindicate their vpptrssed c^finliyy, 
when the ungrotclut jk’ople wete inode ^nsible of then fine ehaniptuns and, 
pioicclots. Colonel Hutchinson, in Ws own particular, was verv glad of 
this release from that employment, which he managed with fidelity and 
uprightness, but not only without delight, but with a gre.it deal of trouble 
and expense, in the contest for truth and nghtenuaness upon all occa.sions ” 
Nor can I refrain from giving another extract from tlte same ehaimUig 
book, which will show w'hat the nature of Colonel Hiitchin.son’s county 
occupations were. “ He carefully attended ’* hiu wife says, in a passage 
which describes as well the country residences of V'aticand Scot, “ to the ad- 
ministration ot justice in the country, and to the putting in execution of 
those wholesome laws and statutes of the land provided tor the orderly 
regulatioii of the people. And it wras wonderful how, in a short space, ho 
reformed several abuse; and customary neglects in that part of the country 
where he lived, winch being a rich fruitful vale, drew abundance of vagiant 
people to come and exorcise the ube trade of wandering and begging , but 
he took such course; that theie was veiy suddenly not a beggar left in the 
coumry, and all the poor in every town so maintained ami proviiletl for, as 
they never were so liberally maintained and relieved before nor since,” 

L 4 
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directly to the individuals so strangely assembled before 
him, and declared his persuasion that they were men who 
knew the Lord. He congratulated them on th(|ir sud^ 
den call, and told them to be proud that it had not been 
of their own seeking. Now do you know,” he con- 
tinued, that what hath been done in the dissolution of 
that parliament, wag a's necessary to be done, as the pre- 
servation of this cause ; and that necessity, that led us to 
do that, hath brought us ^o this issue, of exercising an ex- 
traordinary way and course, to draw yourselves together 
Upon this account, — that you are men who know the Lord, 
and have made observations of his marvellous dispensa- 
tions, and maybe trusted with this cause. It remains, — 
for 1 shall not acquaint you further with what relates 
to your taking upon you this great business, that being 
contained in this paper, in my hand, which I do offer pre- 
sently to you to read; — having done that which we thought 
to have done upon this ground of necessity. — which we 
know was not feigned necessity hut real, and true, to 
the end the government might not be at a loss, to the 
end we might manifest to the world the singleness of 
our hearts, and integrity, w/io did those things not to 
grasp after the power onrsewes, to keep it in a military 
hand, no not for a dr/?/, baty as far as God enahles us 
•with strength and abiliti/y to put if into the hands that 
might he called from several parts of the nation ; — this 
necessity I say, anil we ho])e may say, for ourselves, 
this integrity, of labouring to divest the sword of the 
power and authority, in ^he civil administration of it, 
hath been that tliat hath moved us, to conclude of this 
coiirse ; and having done that, we think we cannot, with 
the discharge of our consciences, but offer somewhat unto 
you, as I said before, for our own exoneration, it having 
been the practice of others w^ho have voluntarily and 
out of sense of duty divested themselves, and devolved 
the government into the hands of others ; it having, 
been the practice, where such things have been done, 
and very consonant to reason, together wiih the autho- 
rity, to lay a charge, in such a way, as we hope , we do 
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and to pj-esfi t^the duty, which we have a word or two 
to offer to you. Truly, God hath called -you to* this 
work I think, as wonderful providences, as ever 
passed upon the sons^of men in so short a time. And 
truly I think, ^taking the arguments of necessity (for 
the government must not fall) ; take the appearances of 
the will of God in this thing ; t afti sure you would 
have been loth it should have^heen resigned into the 
hands of wicked men and enemies. I am sure ^God 
would not have it so. It comes, therefore, to you by 
way of necessity ; it comes to you by the way of the 
wise provider^cc of God, though through weak hands ; 
and theiefore I thinjc* it coming through our hands 
though 5fuch as we are, it may not be taken ill, if wre 
offer to you something, as to the discharge of that trust 
which is incumbent upon you. And, although 1 seem 
to speak that which may have the face of a charge, it is 
a very humble one ; and //e speakif it means to he a 
servant to you who are calk d to the exercise of tlie su- 
preme authority ; to discharge that, which he conceives is 
his duty, in his own and his fellow's names, to you who 
will, I hope, take it in good part. And truly I shall 
not hold you long in that, because T hope it is written 
in your hearts to approve yourselves to God ; only this 
scripture I shall remember to you, which hath been 
much upon my spirit ; Hosea xi. ver. 12. ‘Yet Judah 
nileth wdth God, and is faithful among the saints.’ It 
is said Iwfore, ^Ephraim did compass God about with 
lyes, and Israel with deceit.’ How God hath been 
compassed about wdth fastings, and . thanksgivings, and 
other exercises and transactions, I think we have all to 
lament. \Yhy, truly, you are called by God to rule with 
him and for him, and you are called to be faithful with 
the saints, who have been somewhat instrumental to 
your call ! ^ He that ruleth over men,’ the scripture saith, 
^he must be just, ruling in the fear of God.’ ” 

One very cool inference may be detected in the midst 
of all this enthusiastic heat. It is clear, that in so em- 
phatically divesting the sword of all power and autho- 
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rity^ he meant it to go forth to the wtAd that, in the 
event of any unexpected dissolution of the present “su- 
preme authority/' it would be impossible for the “council 
of officers" again to consider itself competent to provide 
for the weal and happiness of the nation. Some new 
government must then be formed, of a nature till then 
untried. He had Jiimself appeared in the council cham- 
ber that day to separate the sword, for ever, from the re- 
tention of power over tne state, and to profess that his 
fellow officers as well as himself, were thenceforward 
only servants to an authority more supreme. 

Proceeding to that humble charge," which now in- 
cluded all the duty that he and tUose officers, servants of 
the state, had to offer to its governors, he enforced the 
great advice, which still and always, in his worst temper 
as in his most worthy, declared the greatness of his 
mind. He would pray, he said, that they might “ exercise 
the judgment of mercy and truth," and still be “ faith- 
ful to the saints," however those saints might differ 
respecting forms of worship. “ It is better," he con- 
tinued, “ to pray for you, than to counsel you in that, 
that you may exercise the judgment of mercy and 
truth! r say, it is better for you to do it, than to 
advise you j better to ask wisdom from heaven for you ; 
which, 1 am confident, many thousands of saints do this 
day, and have done, and will do, through the permission 
of (iod, and his assistance to advise you I Only, truly, 
I thought of a scripture likewise, that seems to be but 
a scripture of common application to every man, as a 
Christian, wherein he is counselled to ask wisdom ; 
and he is told what is that wisdom that is from above ; 
^ it is pure, peaceable, gentle, easy to be intreated, full 
of good fruits, without partiality, without hypocrisy,' 
And my thoughts ran thus upon this, that the executing 
of the judgment of truth, for that is the judgment that 
you must have wisdom from above for, and that is pure, 
and that will teach you to execute the judgment of 
truth ; then, if God give you hearts to be easy to be in- 
treated, to be peaceable spirits, to be full of good fruits. 
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hearing good fhiits to the nation, to men as men, to tlie 
people of God, to all in their several stations, — this wis- 
dom will teach you to execute the judgment Of mercy 
and trutli ; and 1 have little more to say to this ; I shall 
rather bend my prayers for you in that behalf (as 1 said 
before) and I Know many others do also. Truly, the 
judgment of truth will teach you*t(^be as just towards 
an unbeliever, as towards a believer ; and it is our duty 
to be so. I confesa, J have ofien mid it foolishly, if / 
vjould misairrjf^ I would rather do it to a believer than 
to an unhelim^er ; perhaps it is a parado,v ; but let us 
take heed of doing it to cither, exercising injustice to 
either. If God fill our heart with such a spirit as 
Moses and Paul had, which was not only a spirit for the 
believers among the people of God, but for the whole 
people (he would have died for them ; and so l*aul to 
his countrymen according to the flesh, he would have 
died for them) truly, this will help us to execute the 
judgment of truth, and mercy also.’* 

In the same truly beneficent spirit, however confusedly 
expressed, of religious toleration — that first and most 
sacred principle of civil government — C’rorawell added 
this earnest and touching exhortation: ‘‘I hope, whatever 
others may think, it ought to be to us all matter of rejoic- 
ing, that, as one person, our Saviour, was touched with our 
infirmities, that he might be pitiful, I do think this assem- 
bly, thus called, is very. much touched with the common 
infirnftity of the saints ; and I hope that will teach you 
to pity others ; that so saints of one sort may not be our 
interest, but that we may have respect unto all, though 
of different judgments ; and, if 1 did seem to speak 
any thing, that might seem to reflect upon those of the 
Presbyterian judgment, I think, if you have not an 
interest of love for them, you will hardly answer this 
faitlifulness to his saints. I confess, in my pilgrimage, 
and some exercises I have had abroad, I did read that 
scripture often, in Isaiah, xli. I 9 . when God gave me, 
and some of my fellows, what he would do there and 
elsewhere ; which he performed for us ; and what would 
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he do ?. To what end ? ‘ That he might plant in the 
wilderness the cedar, and the shittah-tree, and the myrtle 
tree, and the palm-tree together/ To what end ? ‘ That 
they might know, and consider, and understand toge- 
ther, that the hand of the Lord hath dpne this ; * and 
that the Lord hath created it ; that he wrought all sal- 
vation and deliverjyace, which he hath wrought, for the 
good of the whole flocl^ ; therefore I bt?scech you (but 
I think 1 need not) have a care of the whole floek ; love 
all the sheep, love tlie lambs, all ; and tender all, and 
cherish all, and countenance all, in all things that are 
good ; and, if the poorest Christian, the %nost fhistaken 
Christian, should desire to live jieaceahly and quietly un~ 
der you, soberly and humbly desire to lead a life in god<^ 
liness and honesty, let him be protected / . . 1 think I 
need as little advise you concerning the propagation 
of the gospel, and encouraging such miii’sters, and 
such a ministry, as are faithful in the land, ujwn 
whom the true character is ; men that have truly re- 
ceived the spirit for such an use ; which Christians 
will be well able to discern, and Jo ; men that have re- 
ceived gifts from him that ascended on high, and led 
captivity captive, for the work before-mentioned. And 
truly the apostle, Roma os xii., when he hath summoned 
up all the mercies of God, and the goodness of God, 
and hath discoursed of the foundations of the gospel, 
and of the several things that are the subject of his 
discourse, in the eleven first chapters ; after he hath 
besought them to offer up their souls and bodies a liv- 
ing sacrifice to Goci, he beseeclieth them not to esteem 
more highly of themselves, than they ought ; but that 
they would be humble, and sober-minded, and not 
stretch themselves beyond their line, but they would 
have a care to those, that had received gifts to the uses 
there mentioned. I speak not, it is far from my heart, 
for a ministry, deriving itself through the papacy, and 
pretending to that,' which is so much insisted upon to 
be succession. The true succession is through the 
spirit, given in that measure that die spirit is given ; 
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and that is a right succession. But I need not discourse 
of these things to you ; I am persuaded you are taught 
of God in a greater measure than myself, in these 
things ; indeed I have but one word more to say, and 
that is (thoug^j in tliat, perhaps, I shall shew my weak- 
ness) — it is by way of encouragement to you to go on 
in this work.'* • 

But most striking and chara|;teristic of all, vrere the 
closing passages of this extraordinary address, where, 
kindling into an apparent passion of enthusiastic fer- 
vour, Cromwell spoke as if Futurity had suddenly re- 
vealed her secrets to his soul. The only war in Eng- 
land, hereafter, he exclaimed, should he that of the 
Lamb against his enemies ! To the very threshold of 
the door, to the edge of the promises and prophecies, 
they had come at last 1 Out of the depths of the sea, 
God was about to bring home his people — even the 
very Jews themselves he would bring home to their sta- 
tion, out of the isles of the sea ! And all this was to 
be the work of the men he saw before him — who had 
probably never seen each other's facys till that day— 
hut who had answered a divine and miraculous call 
— who had owned Jesus Christ, and whom Jesus Christ 
had owned ! No man living would have thought, three 
little months before, to have seen such a company taking 
upon them the supreme authority ! But they had been 
called with a high call, and would do all that the good 
English people wished to bring them to their liber|ies ! 
1 subjoin in detail these singular passages. They express, 
to its uttermost depths, the character of Cromwell, in 
its most startling phases^of profound artifice, and pro. 
founder self-delusion. No one, with a knowledge of 
ihe result that followed on so fast, can fail to discover 
in tliem the violent self-seeker, alternately quieting his 
nerves and encouraging his passions with a scldsh re- 
Mgions creed ; hut yielding, in the same instant, to just 
so much of sincere delusion as the faith in his own im- 
mense power was l^ely to generate in such a man, — and 
to just so much of real enthusiasm as can never be 
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wholly separated^' even in its falsest phrOnsies, from a 
mind of that peculiar order. , Still be it kept in view, 
that through all, whether true or false, there yet 
sprang up his own advantage and advancement. There 
was no danger to him in revealing a false futurity, 
since by his own side he held fast the key of the true 
one; but how dan^ious to those elect legislators, that 
they should be made responsible for blessings, over the 
generation of which th^y were soon to have no con- 
trol — and that the people, to whom they were to give 
a new life of power and love, should speedily be fated 
to discover them incapable of common self-existence ! 
In that mean position they were placed by these rhap- 
sodies from Cromwell, to which they listened this day, 
no doubt, in unsuspecting gratitude. 

1 confess I never looked to see such a day as this, it 
may he nor you, when Jesus Christ shall be owned, as he 
is this day, and in this world* Jesus Christ is owned 
this day by you all, and you own him by your willing- 
ness in appearing here ; and you manifest this (as far 
as poor creatures can) to be a day of the power of Christ 
by your willingness. I know you remember that scrip- 
ture in Psalm cx. 3. The people shall l>e willing in tlje 
day of thy power. God doth manifest it to be a day of 
the power of Jesus Christ! 

Having through so much blood, and so many trials 
as have been upon these nations, made this to bg one of 
the great issues thereof, to have a people called to the 
supi'eme authority upon such an avowed account, God 
hath owned his Son by this ; and you, by your willing- 
ness, do own Jesus Christ ; and therefore, for my part, 

J confess I did never look to see such a sight Per^ 
hapSf you arc not known by face one to another ; but 
we must tell you this, that indeed we have not allowed 
ourselves in the choice of one person, in whom we had 
not this good hope, that there was faith in Jesus Christ, 
and love unto all his saints anti people. And thus God 
hatli owned you in the face and eyes of the world ; and 
thus, by your coming hUber, have owned him ; as 
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it is in Isaiah^ xliii. 21 . It is an high expression^ and 
look to your own hearts, whether now or hereafter God 
shall apply it to yon. ‘ This people (saith he) I have 
formed for myself, that they might show forth my 
praise/ It is a memorable place, and I hope, not 
unfitly applie<f; God apply it to each of your hearts. 
I shall not descant upon the wordsj ijiey are plain. Y<m 
are as like the forming of God as ever people were. If 
any man should ask you one one, and should tender 
a book to you, you would dare to swear, that neither 
directly nor indirectly, did .you seek to come hither. 
You have been passive in coming hither, in being called 
hither, and th*at is an Active word, ‘ This people 1 have 
formed/ Consider the circumstances by which you are 
called together ; through what difficulties, through what 
strivings, through what blood, you are come hither. 
Neither you nor /, nor no man living, three months agOj 
had a thought to have seen sfich a company, taking upon 
them, or rather being called to the supreme autkority^ 
and therefore know now your call ! 

‘‘ Indeed, I think, as it may be truly said, that never 
was a supreme authority, consisting eff so numerous a 
body as you are, which I believe, are above one hun- 
dred and forty, ever in such a way of owning God, and 
being owned by him ; and therefore I say also, never a 
people formed for such a purpose (so called ) if it 
were time to compare your standing with those that 
have been called by the suffrages of the people. ^ko 
can tell how soon God may fit the people for such a 
thing, and who would desire any thing more in the world, 
but that it might be so fr I would all the I.ord*s people 
were prophets, I would they were fit to be called, and fit 
TO CALL ; and it is the longing of our hearts, to see them 
once own the interest of Jesus Christ. And give me 
leave to say, if I know any thing in the world, what 
is there more like to win the people to the interest and 
love 6f God ? Nay, what a duty will lie upon you, 
to have your conversation such, as that they may love 
you, that they may see you lay out your time and 
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for them } I 9 not this the most lUceiy way to^ 
them to ^e»r UherUes f And do you not, by |hit, • 
pot it upon God to find the time and the season for iV 
hy pouring forth ht^ spirit ; at least by convincing them, 
l£at, as men fearing God have fought them out of their 
thraldom and bondage, under the royal .power ; so men 
fearing God rule tl)eih in the fear of God, and take care 
to administer good unto them. But this is some digres* 
sion. I say^ own your call, for indeed it is marvellous,* 
and it is of God, and it hath been unprojected, unjthouykt 
of by you and us ; and that hath been the way God hath 
dealt with us all along, to keep things from our eyes, 
that what we have acted, we have seen nothing before 
us, which also is a witness, in some measure, to our 
integrity. I say^ you are called with a high call! And 
why should you be afraid to say, or think, that this way 
may be the door to usher in things that God hath pro^ 
mised and pri/phe^ied of, and to set the hearts of his 
people to wait for and e^Tpect ? We know who they 
are that shall war with the Lamb against his enemies. 
They shall be a people called, chosen, and faithful ; 
and in the military way (we must speak it idthdut 
flattery) I believe you, know it, he hath acted with 
them, and for them ; and now in the civil power and au- 
thority ; and these are not ill prognostications for that 
good we wait for. Indeed, 1 do think something is at 
the door ; we are at the threshold ; and therefore it be- 
conj^es us to lift up our heads, and to encourage ourselves 
in the Lord ; and we have some of us thought it our duty 
to endeavour this way, not vainly looking on that pro- 
phecy in Daniel,,^ And the kingdom shall not be deli- 
vered to another people.’ Truly, God hath brought 
it into your hands, by his owning, and blessing, and 
calling out a military power ; God hath persuaded their 
hearts to be, instrumental in calling you, and this hath 
been set upon our hearts, and upon all the faithful in 
the land ; it may be that it is not our duty to deliver 
it ever to any other people, and that scripture may bo 
fulfilling now to us« But I may be beyond my line* 
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God hath a hitl too, and his hiU is as the hiU of Bashtm, 
and the chariots of God are twenty thousand of angels^ 
and God will d^deU upon tms hill for ever,* ** 

Eelapsing into his ordinary manner^ the lord-general 
added these words: — ^^Tridy, I am sorry that 1 have 
troubled you, in such a place of heat as this is^ so long ; all 
that 1 have to say iivmine own name, and in the names of 
my fellow officers, who have joined with mein this work, 
is, that we shall commend you to the grace of God, and 
to the guidance of his spirit ; having thus far served you, 
or rather our Lord Jesus Christ in it, we are, as we hope, 
and siiall be, ready in our stations, according as the pro- 
vidence of God shall lead us, to be subservient to the 
w'ork of God, and the authority. which, we reckon, God 
hath set over us. And although we have no formal 
thing to present you wdth, to which the hands and out- 
ward visible expressions of the hearts of the officers of 
the three nations are set; yet we may say for them, 
and we may also with confidence for our brethren at 
sea, with whom neither Iq Scotland, lior Ireland, nor 
at sea, hath any artifice been used, to persuade their 
approbations to this work ; yet we can say, ihi% their 
consent and affections hath flowed in to us from all 
parts beyond our expec tations ; and we are confident we 
may say with all confidence, that we have had their appro- 
bations, and full consent, unsought indeed to the other 
work ; so that you have their hearts and affections iatliis ; 
and^ijot only they, hut we have very many papers from 
the churches of God, throughout the nation, wonder- 
fully both approving what hath been done in removing 
obstacles, and approving what we have done in this 
very thing. And, having said this, I shall trouble you 
no more; but if you will be pleased that this instru- 
ment may be read, winch 1 have signed by the^‘ advice 
of the council of officers, we shall then leave you to 
your owm thoughts, and to the guidance of God, to 
order and dispose of yourselves for further meetings as 
you shall see cause.’* 

Having thus closed this memorable address, this 
grave, Christian, and seasonable speech," as his con- 
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temporary historian* terms it, he placed upon the 
table a formal instrument, engrossed on parchment, 
and bearing his hand and seal, by which, with the ad- 
vice of his council of officers, he devolved and entrusted 
the supreine authority and government of the common- 
wealth into the hands of the persons there met ; and 
declared that they were to hi ackno^edged for that au- 
thority to whom all persons w^^hin this nation should 
yield obedience and subjection j that ' they were to sit 
till the 8d of November, 16*54' ; and that, three months 
before that time, they should make choice of pther 
persons tc succeed tl^em, who were not to sit longer 
than twelve months, and were then to determine re-^' 
specting the succession of the government. f 

And now, to all outward appearance, Cromwell stood 
in the proud position of one who, having virtually held 
the supreme government of England for upwards of 
six weeks, had freely surrenderecl it from himself for 
ever, and intrusted it to a convention of able, faithful, 
high-spirited, and holy men, with whom were to rest, 
not only the appointment of their successors in power, 
but the“ entire disposal of his own poor services, due, as 
from a private man, to the supreme governors of his 

* Carrington. 

t It 18 a remarkable circumstanee that this instrument of government, of 
the date of the 4tli of July, lti53, is no where to lie found in the state records 
of the tunc. It has ]ieTihhed with the act for dissolving the long parlia 
nicnt and providing a new representative The following, howeVer, is the 
official description of the instrument, in the Mercurius FoliUcus. After a 
brief sketch of Cromwell’s sjieech, tl.c writer says, “ Which being ended, 
his lordship produced an instrument under his own hand andseal, whereby 
he did, with the advice of his officers, devolve and intrust the supreme 
authority and government of this commonwealth into the hands of the 
liersons then met ; who, or any forty of them, are to be held and acknow. 
ledged the supreme authority of the nation ; unto whom all pbrsons xvlthin 
the same, and the territories thereunto belonging, are to yield Qbedicnce 
and subj^tioiK And they are not to sit longer than the 3rd of November, 
1C54. Three months before theu* dissolution| they are to make choice of 
other persons to succeed them, who are not to sit longer than a twelve- 
month ; but it is left to them to take care for a succession in government 
Which instrument being delivcrt'd to the persons aforesaid, his lordship 
commended them to the grace of God.” Mr. Godwin not unfairly suggests 
it as an artifice of Croinwell, that, while thb authority of this assembly 
stood on* BO precarious a footing, he ostentatiously gave them an existence 
of sixteen months, adding twelve months more for their successors ^ that 
he might thus, render their imbecility more apparent, and excite in his 
countrymen an anxious wish for a government more stable, and that should 
command a greater^egree of respect at home and abroad, 

M 2 
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country. His resignation bad been accompanied with 
all the forms that could declare it final and irrevocable. 
A fixed term was named for the existence of the present 
authority^ and in the laomination of their successors he 
had reserved no personal control. Nay^^more. A ma- 
,iority of those into whose hands he had just placed the 
instrument of govejmment Were men, as the result soon 
after proved, of whon^ Ids personal knowledge was 
little, and his means of personal influence or control still 
less. Finally, he had not reserved himself a seat in 
their ^ councils, nor cared to stipulate that even hia 
officers should sit there. He had submitted in all tilings, 
*and exacted in nothing. As lord-general of the army 
he remained, indeed, servant t<X the state. In a politi- 
cal sense, he was nothing more than the brewer’s son of 
Huntingdon. 

Yet, if the ijpajority present had only thought more of 
earth and less of heaven, it might have been manifest to 
all, tha.t Cromwell stood in that room on the threshold 
of his most ambitious designs, that his golden dream 
was well-nigh out, and that tlie glittering bauble he 
had so long set nis heart upon was, at last, settling it- 
self upon his head. There had been something in 
his manner, while he offered all tliese humble sacrifices, 
which half betrayed the secret of his soul. As his fancy 
kindled into the later and more passionate raptures of the 
exhortation, a characteristic incident was noted, which 
lor^l Leicester has recorded in his journal. He grew 
very hot," his lordship writes, ‘^and putt off his cloke, 
and gave it to one of the corronells, who tooke it, and 
held it like a servant. This was don as the king would 
sometimes^ do in great assemblys, but no man else." 

The colonels, indeed, knew it all — every man whohad 
been nominated by (Jroinwell himself to that convention 
knew it — and each had his part to play. A still 
larger body of honest men remained, and honest and en- 
thusiastic as they were, they, too, had their parts to play. 
The instruments of Cromwejfs ambition were as often 
sincere as false. His favourite policy was to win open 
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trust, and pay it back with secret treachery. But such 
trust is most frequent in the true, and it was accord* 
ingly yet more by means of the honest thati of the base 
that he strode into, his throne. Here was a migority of 
honest, and nqjt unwise, fbnatics. He could rely upon 
their mode of action. He knew thjEit they would conduct 
their proceedings as if the Divinity himself batl, indeed, 
called them to their office. He ijad nothing of stratagem 
to fear from them. He knew that with himself they would 
keep the faith of lioiiest men, if not of politic ones. He 
had in any case provided, besides, a secret currejfit of 
counteraction . against ,them in a formidable minority 
of their own body — a safety-valve in the moment of 
danger, which with his own hand he could shut or 
open. Their first legislative efforts, he was well aware, 
would raise formidable discontents in the people against 
them; the divine call he had imposed upon them was 
a death-warrant to class-interests which would at once 
range themselves in fierce opposition ; the lawyers, from 
the commonest scrivener up to the lord commissioner 
Wliitelocke, would be called to arms fcp* their fees; the 
ecclesiastical ministry and their }>atrons would he sum- 
moned forth in defence of advowsous and of tithes ; 
the officers would have good reason to tremble for the 
security of their recent endowments ; and what pro- 
tection would aU these think of in their hour of alarm, 
if not of that which he could afford tliem ? He knew 
himself their sole refuge. ^ Thus would vanish the Jast 
solid resistance to his daring project — and he had found 
far more conscientious resistance to it, even among his 
own relatives and creatures, than he had been at all 
prepared for — and he might ascend the chair of the 
protectorate as indeed the saviour of [the state, the 
protector of her interests, the sole apparent refuge of 
her Civil and religious institutions, the composer of her 
quarrels and confusion, the harbinger of order and of 
peace. And this was the grave cheat of the 4th of 
July, 165S. 

When Cromwell and his officers had left the room, 
M 3 
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it vraB merely voted that the convention should meet on 
the following morning at eight o’clock, in the old parlia- 
ment house at Westminster. There and then they met 
accordingly, and devoted the greater part of the day to 
prayers.* '‘And the service,^' one of the body relates 
to us, “ was performed by the members amongst them- 
selves, eight or ten speaking in prayer to God, and some 
briefly from the word much of the presence of Christ 
and his spirit appearing that day, to the great gladding 
of the hearts of many ; some affirming tliey never en- 
joyed so much of the spirit and presence of Christ in 
any of the meetings and exercises of religion in all 
their lives as they did that day.”H* 

After this auspicious commencement of their legisla- 
tive duties, they elected a speaker in the person of Mr. 
Francis Rouse, a Devonshire man, of very good foitune, 
and provost of Eton College. They then separated for 
that day. 

The record of the second day’s proceedings has a 
more business-like aspect. After prayer, much more 
brief, which, according to the author of the “ Exact 
Relation,” " was daily performed by one member or 
other, as they were found free to perform it, they pro- 
ceeded to call over the house ; read and laid up the 
instrument of their irapowering ; chose a clerk J , and 
after a serjeant-at-arms ; and chose a committee to 
consider what offices and attendants were necessary to be 
tak^n in, and to consider of the fees and salaries of such 
as should be employed ; which, accordingly, was done 
and confirmed by the house." Their next action tended 
to show the correctness of the judgment formed by Crom- 
well. They sent a deputation, headed by sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, to invite the lord-general himself § , 

This fervent religious exercise lasted from eight o’clock in the morning 
till seven o’clock in the evening The Dutch delegates then in Ixmdon, 
however, carnal self-seekers as they were, transmitted to their republic no 
other note of the prayers preferred, than that one member prayed for a 
Jteace with the high am) mighty states, -their constituents. 

f Exact Relation. 

t Scobell was continued in this office, and Birkhead elected seijeant-at- 
arms. 

^ They renewed to the lord-general also the offier of the palace of Hamp- 
top Court, In exchange for his house at Newhall. 
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the three major-generals, Harrlsonj Besborough, and 
Lambert, with colonel Tomlinson, to assist in their de.- 
liberatidns as members of the house. This invitation 
, was of course graciously accepted. 

On the fqjlowing day, they voted that all addresses 
should be made to them under the name of the par- 
liament of the commonwealth of* England. ” This 
passed by a division of sixty- live to forty- six. Their 
next movement of importance was the appointment of 
a new council of state, which they resolved should con- 
sist of thirty-one members. They left die old thirteen 
untouched, abiding eighteen more. The mere names in 
this council would sumce to repel the favourite imputa- 
tions of slander against its framers, since they made no 
effort to thrust members into it who had not already 
some public consideration or importance.* Two days 
after its appointment, another entire sitting of the house 
was devoted to prayer, which accordingly/’ the Exact 
Relation ’’tells us, ‘'was done by the members, principally 
by such as had not done service before, when also the 
lord-general was present, and it was a very comfortable 
day,” The practice after this period seems to have 
been very regularly observed — that, as soon as about 
twelve members were met, they began with prayer ; 
and so coiftinued praying, one after another, till a 
sufficient number had assembled to make up a house, 
when the speaker took the chair. 

A special prayer-day, that is, a day entirely debited 
to prayer, had generally a special object. Thus we find 
among the proceedings that, on the 12th, “ the house 
having spent the day before in prayer to God for his 
counsel and direction in their affairs, a committee was 

• I subjoin the list : — Oliver Cromwell/lord-gencral ; John I^ambert, 
major-general 1 Thomas HaCrison, major-general , John Dcsborough, ma- 
^r.gencraU Colonel Anthony Stapeiejrj Colonel William Sydenham j 
Colonel Philip Jones ; Colonel Matthew Tomlinson ; Qolonel llobert Ben- 
Sir Gilbert Pickering, bart; Walter Strickland ; John Carew; 
Samuel Moyer; Richard Salway ; lord Viscount Xtaie ; sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, bart ; sir Charles Wolseley. bart.; sir James Hope; 
^utenant-general Charles h'leetwt^ ; colonel John llcwson ; colonel 
Henrj I.,awrcnce ; Lionel Richard Norton ; Edward Montagu : Charles 
Howard ; alderman Titchborne t Richard Ma^or ; Hvigh Courteney : 'I'l * 
mas SL Nicholas ; Dennis Hollister ; Andrew Broughton j John Willi.,aui. 
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appointed to draw up a declaration, to inyite the people 
of this commonwealth to seek unto the Lord for the 
same blessing/' This paper soon after appeared, and 
was sent round, for immediate promulgation, to all the 
various sheriffs and civil officers throughout England. 
Great care is taken in it to abstain froffi reflection or 
remark on the conc^Ct or the dissolution of the late par- 
liament, and no other reference is made to the summons 
by which they had themselves assembled than in tlie sim- 
ple statement, — that being in an extraordinary manner 
called together, and required to assume the supreme 
'goveriiinent, they had judged it meet and requisite to 
take upon themselves the charge ‘ assigned'. They fur- 
ther remark, that though, compassed about/* as they 
were, ‘^with much weakness and linmaix frailty,*' they 
were tinder of pressing covenants and engagements on 
the people, yet they expected and believed ihat all 
peaceable and good citizens \^ould conduct themselves 
suitably to the protection they looked for from the pre^t 
sent authority. They were ample in expressing their 
purpose to proceed in all tilings as might best conduce 
to the good of all,' and in declaring the watchfulness they 
would in every respect exercise. We will be as tender, 
they said, “ of the lives, estates, liberties, just rights 
and properties of all othq;rs, as we are of ourselves and 
our posterities, whom we expect still to be governed 
by successive parliaments/’ Some remarkable passages 
followed. They revealed, though in language of noble 
elev&tion, that statesmanship was to be attended here- 
after with certain mysterious and extravagant results 
which men could never have dreamt of until then. They 
fairly proclaimed the approaching advent of a reign of 
saints. They marked themselves out, in the midst of 
much honesty, and not a little of the true sense of go- 
vernment's wisest functions, as at once the instruments 
and the victims of Cromwell. Lest the people should 
think too highly of the means they Were a^ut to display 
of conferring happiness and order on the land, they 
declared, at the very outset, that the ultimate end they 
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liad in view was one which was. utterly unattainaMe. 
But in no mean or vulgar strain was this done — in 
nothing of the debased spirit of fanaticism which has^ 
been attributed to them — but in language which was 
worthy of even the sublime source from which they 
sought its inspiration, andwitli a simplicity of soulwhich^ 
while it too surtly disclosed the 5iry;erity of their own 
delusions, spoke not less surely for the proportionate 
success of Cromweirs scheme. 

After calling the attention of the people to the great 
works recently done in England, which have much 
filled all our enemies* with amazement, and onr friends 
witli admiration,” the^ thus proceed: — Yet we cannot 
but acknowledge, that we arc not yet at rest, nor can 
believe we have yet enjoyed or seen enough to accom- 
plish the ends of God ; or satisfy the thoughts of men 
for that vast cxpence of blood and treasure, which could 
not have l)ccn endured with any patience, but in hope 
that, at length, those bitter pangs and throes would 
make some way for that long expected birth of peace, 
freedom, and happiness, both to the souls and bodies uf 
the Lord’s people. And although we fio not see it fully 
brought forth, yet we do not despair, but, in God’s due 
tiipe, it shall be so ; and the dark black clouds of the 
night shall fly before the biright morning star, and 
the shakings of heaven and earth make way for the de- 
sire of all nations ! Nay, there are many things which 
make us hope the time is near at hand. We eeejthe 
elmds begin to scatter ^ and the dark shadows fly away ! 
streams of light appear, and the day is surely dawned 

Pursuing this through other scriptural allusions, they 
added, with a noble fervour, And as w'e believe the 
Lord hath never yet stept back, or withdrawn his 
mighty arm, after he had gone 'so far, and done so 
much, and had made his people willing and desirous 
still to follow him ; so, we sdso hope, his great and free 
goodness will not forsake his people here, or sufiTcr them 
to forsake him, or to deal falsely with him in his cause, 
till he hath accomplished his great works, and brought 
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About bis great ends, whose gifts and callings are with* 
out repentance ! Is the Lord's hand shortened, that he 
eannot save ? Is he a man that he should turn, repent, 
iHthdraw, or look back ? Shall he bring to the birth, 
and shall he not give strength enough |o bring forth ? 
He U the sarrie God, and changeth not, and if this he 
of God, it shall stand ; and lett every ftne take heed of 
fighting against God. This is all we say. Jf it be 
from God, let him prosper and bless it; but if not, let it 
fall, though we fall before itf 

In the same spirit of exalted humility and faith, 
they thus concluded. " However it sh,all please the 
Lord,” they said, to do by us, or to deal with us, yet 
we humbly desire that ourselves and all the people 
of ’God maybe still faithful and fervent with him, 
wrestling in prayers and supplications, till be shall fully 
raise up his own tabernacle, and build his temple with 
his own spirit, which he hath promised to pour upon 
all flesh ! and raise up governors after his own heart, 
and teachers after his own will, to make exactors peace, 
and officers righteousness ! that he may overcome the 
evil of the ^orkf with his goodhess, and fill the whole 
earth with his glory I that his will may be" done on 
earth as now in heaven ! that righteousness may sprfhg 
out of the earth, and may dwell here, and righteousness 
and peace may kiss each other ! that all his people may 
have one lip, one heart, one consent, and one shoulder 
to J)ow down and worship him ! that the envy of Judah 
and Ephraim may be taken away ; and that they may 
be one of the same fold with one shepherd ! that all 
wd)r8 may cease to the ends of the earth, and that all 
Hons may turn their swords and spears into ploughshares 
and pruning^hooks / that the wolf may feed with the 
lamb, and that the earth be full of the knowledge of God 
as waters cover the sea ! that upon every house or assembly 
may be a cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by night, as 
is promised^ and wat of old upon the tahemaole ! that 
every one may be holy, and the pots, nay, the beUs upon 
the horses, may be holiness to the Lord ! And that in 
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peace and joy we may wait, expect, and long fcnr 
his glorious coining, who is king of kings, and lord of 
lords, our hope and righteousness ; who is still to ride 
on prosperously, conquering and to conquer, till he hath 
subdued all his enemies ; and, at length, come to deli- 
ver up the kingdom to his father, that God may reign, 
and be all in all.” * ^ 

The day after the issue of this extraordinary address 
was famous for the first movement in the house against 
tithes — that grand and primary source of contention, 
which stood in the way of the universal peace they pro- 
mised. For several successive days the discussion on 
the subject was continued, imt without any fixed result*, 
and the matter was at last referred to a special commit- 
tee. The law and its grievances were doomed next, 
and, in entire realisation of all that was anticipated by 
Cromwell, the work of provoking class-hostilities went 
indeed bravely on. 

On one day alone, the 20th of July, eleven important 
questions were referred to as many committees. Two 
of these committees, for the affairs of Ireland and Scot- 
land, had been named on the ninth*; but they were 
now organised afresh, with some trifling alterations, and 
the names of Cromwell and Lambert inserted in the 
first, which had before stood only in the second. The 
other committees were for tfie law, the array, the reve- 
nue, petitions, trade and corporations, the poor and com- 
missions of the peace, public debts and frauds, prisons, 
and the advancement of learning. The names of Crom- 
well and Lambert were in none of these. Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper was the first person named on the com- 

• The author of the “Exact Relation” describes what the chief diflhirt'nce 
vr&s, and marks also the wise and sober judgment which relieved even the 
wildest projects of these singular men. “ Whereas all the house, for the 
most part, were eensible that tithe was a grievance lit to be removed, the 
diflBerenoe was, some would not give way to the remove of it, someQther 
JJteg tttfre provided to be set in Me room qf$t [thia was precisely the state of 
the question on the dissolution of the long paniament] ; others would have 
“ as a grievance in the first place, and then to make provision as 

<9od should direct. In the debqtc, diTOrenoe was made betwixt Impropri- 
ators and that which was otherwise; and all seemed fSree and willing that 
Impropriators should be satisfied the value; and therefore, iiixm the 
choosing of a committee for tithes, only that of incumbents was to be con- 
sidered of.” 
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mittee of the law. He was also on the oommittee for 
the advaneement of learning. Barbone, represented by 
all the histories to^bave been so active ^nd forward in 
every thing, that he vras^ in fact;^ the all in all^' of the 
assembly, was only of the committee for petitions. A 
committee on the great subject of tithes had been named 
on the day preccdi^' The committees varied in the 
number of their members, from twelve to nineteen.* 

Leaving them for a w'hile. to their memorable duties, 
it is right that we should now record the incidents 
which marked the interval between the issue of the writs 
and their meeting in obedience to them, while the mili- 
tary council still held suprelne power. These coun- 
cils, as we already have had occasion to state, divided 
among themselves and their great chief all the necessary 
acts of government. They appointed a committee of 
five to finish the treaty begun by the statesmen with the 
Portuguese ambassador, Don I^antaleon Sa. To the same 
committee it was referred to consider of the treaty with 
the resident from France, M. de Bourdeaux. The agent 
of the duke of Tuscany was met by another committee, 
similarly appointed. But the main occurrences of the 
time were their reception of, and tjlicir negociation with, 
the ambassadors of the United Provinces, who came, 
after a new battle of the 2d of June, to solicit peace — 
and their conduct on the sudden return of John Lil- 
burne.t 

One of the noblest of the legacies left by the long 
parliament to their destroyer was the great and well 
appointed fleet by which they had already, in all essen- 
tial respects, broken the strength of tlie Dutch ; and one 


author of the “Exact Relation** says, ** Then tho house wasmetlio. 
dized into several coninuttees, for the Ijetter dispatch of business, so as 
none might be idle, but all employed in public service. Beside the council of 
state, six or seven committees were chosen and set to work ; — the com. 
mittee for the army, the committee for prisons and prisoners, the commit, 
tcc for regulating the law, the committee for justices and for the uoor, the 
committee for public debts, the committee fbr the Scots and Irish afikirs, 
the committee for ^titions , — which committees sat daily, and took great 
pains, morning and evening, almost every day in the week, to dispatch 
DQsjness, and make things ready for the houses and many things werd 
Atted and prepared, 
f See ante;, notes to p. 94, Ski, and 96. 
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of Cromweirs first acts of power was the substitution 
of Monk for Blake^ in its chief command.* Distrusting 
the staunch republiclsinism of Blakef he obviously ap- 
prehended some hostile movement from him when he 
should hear 0 f the deed that had been done> 
had that great commander^ in /he course he realljr 
took, administered to CrOmwell ami bis creatures an 
ever memorable lesson. As s#on as the news of the 
forcible dispersion of his friends and associates reached 
him, he directed an order to be issued throughout 
the fleet, that it was not the business of seuiueii to 
mind state affairs, bul; to Lee]) foreigners from fooling 
us.*’ t There, as in every other action of the life of 
Blake, spoke out the heroic spirit which moved, in later 
but not such glorious years, the passionate love and 
admiration of the English people at the mention of the 
name of Nelson. Monk was “already on his way to 
assume supremo command, but Blake not less cheerfully 
submitted to command under him. 

' New's of greater promise, or received with greater 
rapture, than that which told of the diwssolution of the 
formidable parliament of statesmen, was never heard in 
the Dutch commonwealth. They seem to have beheld 
already England at their feet. Resolved, at all events, 
to make a strenuous effort to bring her there, they at 
once renewed their shattered fleets ; and Van Tromp, 
having safely convoyed the outward bound trade of 
Holland, returned immediately with a force of a hun- 
dred sail to seek the English on their own coastsl He 
was accompanied by de Huy ter, de Witt, and Evertsens. 

Monk, assisted by Dean, Penn, and Lawson, met 
the Dutch admiral off' the North Foreland,, with about 
an equal number of ships. The action l)egan on the 
2nd of June, and lasted for two entire days. On the 


* Clarendon thus describes the three admirals. “ Blake, a man well 
entirely enough tieno/ed to Cromluen ; Monk, whom 
Ml called out qf Scotland m hti etiw creature y and Dean, a mere seaman, 
a common mariner to the reputation of a bold and excellent 

t Lives, English and Foreign, vol ii. p. 109. 
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night of the firsty it was found that the Dutch had 
Ijoat two sail ; but for this superiority the Bnglish had 
paid a heavy prift in the death of their great admiral 
Dean. Struc^^ at the very commencement of die action, 
by a chain shot from the Dutch vice-admiral’s ship, 
he fell lifeless at th^ feet of Monk. He was a man 
so worshipped by the seamen^ from the midst of whom 
he sprung, that the kriowledge of his fate at such 
a time might have turned the fortune of the fight. 
But the cool sagacity of Monk did not desert him. 
Quiedy unfastening the cloak he wore, he dropt it over 
the dead body*'; went on "with the issue of his orders 
as tliough Dean had merely turned aside ; the En- 
glish seamen, unconscious of the fall of their beloved 
commander, fought with their accustomed gallantry ; 
and before the dawn of the morning of the third, 
Blake’s arrival, with eighteen ships, placed the issue 
beyond further doubt. Van Tromp fought on that 
day with the most determined courage ; but Blake s 
arrival acted as a panic to his fleet ; his orders wei^e 
disobeyed ; several of his captains fled in confusion from 
the superior* fire of their opponents * ; and he was 
ultimately obliged to seek shelter w^ithin the Wielinngs, 
and along the shallow coast of Zealand. Eleven of his 
ships had been captured, eight sunk, and two blown up 
with gunpowder ; 1300 of his men had been left be- 
hind him as prisoners, and in proportion, on his side, 
were the killed and wounded. The English loss was 
slight in comparison. 

Cromwell received this new^s, which arrived in Lon- 
don before the meeting of the convention, with trans- 
ports of rapture. It was not his victory — it was the 
victory of the government he had overthrown + — of 
the statesmen he had pursued with ridicule and insult 

* It would scezn from the letters in Thurloe that the English fought at 
the distance of half cannon shot till the onemy fell into confusion, and 
began to fly, when their disabled ships were surrounded and captured by 
the English frigates 

f This IS not denied by impartial historians. “ The fleet,*’ says Dr. 
Eingard, “ owed its success to the exertions of the government which 
Cromwell had overturned. ” 
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#r-it was more especially the result of those exertions 
of Vaoe which had drawn down his signal hatred on that 
statesman* — it was an occurrence of superior good 
fortune, of which none knew better to avail themselves 
than he ; and in every quarter of the country he ordered it 
to be proclaimed as a sudden manifestation of the Lord, 
an answer to the faith and pra;^e|^ of God’s people.” 
His council issued at the same time, on his suggestion, 
a declaration of extraordinary ^fervour, in which the 
whole people of England were called upont to aet apart 
a clay of public thanksgiving to the Almighty for such 
singular mercies. We shall conclude our exhoitition, 
they said, witli that of David. O give thanks unto the 
Lord, for he is good, for his mercy endureth for ever. 
Let the redeemed of the Lord say so, whom he hath 
redeemed /rom the hand of the enemy. O give thanks 
unto the Lord, for he is good, for his mercy endureth 
for ever. Let Israel now say that his mercy endureth 
for ever. Let the house of Aaron now say that his 
mercy endureth for ever. Let them now, that fear the 
Lord, say, that his mercy endureth for ever/ O give 
thanks unto the Lord, for he is good, /or his mercy en- 
duretli for ever,” As the people heard such thanks pro- 
claimed by order of the sheriflPs in every English county, 
they .plight well indeed suspend all anger or impa- 
tience at the recent extraordinary change, in wondering 
expectancy of a coming reign of sanctities and bless- 
ings ! 

On the 22iid of June, twenty days after the victory, 
ambassadors from Holland arrived in London to nego- 
tiate for peace. Cromwell, still the holder of supreme 

* Such, fur example, the proposed sale of Hampton Court, liunng 
Vane’s remarkable exertions towards the preparation of this great Kcet 
It reniarns tm^niable, and to thennmortal honour of that eminent politl- 
cian, that the greatest glories of our unrivalled English navy date from the 
naval aduiiriistration over which Vane presided. 

t The admirers and part-rxans of Cromwell were very busy on the appear- 
ance of tins declaration in pointing to it as a striking proof of the humility 
and single-mindedness of the lord.genbral.that the p^ple Were invited, and 
not commanded, to the duty of thanksgiving. Whitelockehimsell has the 
following remark concerning il. ‘‘It took the more,” he says, "with 
many people, because it was not a command, and imposing upon men, but 
only ail hivitation of them to keep g day of public thanksgiving.” 



pawer, tec^ved them coMly. On the ^4tb4 4lie h|dj^ 
of ^mital Deftn arrived in the Thames^ and 01*010^1*1^ 
i^^ned’ orders for Us conveyance intB London^ with 
every po^ible demonstration of gratitude^ affection^ and 
honour/' A long line of mourning barges^hlled the riVw 
from Greenwich to Westminster Bridge ; and, as the 
body passed, all th^; ships upon the Thames, ansirered 
by minute guns from tjie Tjwer, offered it respect and 
reverence. In the evening of tlie same day, it received 
state-burial, by torchlight, in the abbey of We«t» 
minster ; and Cromwell, with all the officers of tlie 
army and navy then in town^*’ attended as chief 
mourners. Thus early in his reign of power did this 
remarkable man demonstrate a rare administrative capa- 
city. His unexampled honours to the memory of a 
commander so beloved, who had sprung from amod^ 
the common sailors and was venerated in an especial 
manner by all classes of the people, W'on for himself 
no little sympathy and gratitude ; — his repulsive treat- 
m,ent of the Dutch ambassadors propitiated the gfeneral 
pride. 

Some ciroanislances connected with this Dutch em- 
bassy should not be omitted. As soon as Blake's great 
victory off the Isle of Portland became known in Hol- 
land, a general importunity had risen for peace, noil'' less 
in the merchant classes than among the common people.' 
Ambassadors, for the management, of a treaty, were 
accordingly named. With the dissolution of the long 
parliament, however, and the tidings of hope it carried 
to all the enemies of England, hope revived in Holland 
also*, and the embassy was temporarily suspended. 
Again these anticipations fell, when it was seen that 
Blake and the seamen had not deserted the new 
government, but accepted service under Monk ; and 
again the Dutch implored their states for peace. It*^ 
was accordingly resolved, that the ambassadors formerly 

♦ White^Uwke adduces various letters to prove that " the ]!>uteh much re- 
ihlo^ at the dissolving of the parliament, hoping for some disabling of the 
Bag^tah fleet thereby; but, being disappointed thereof, 4he common peofile 
wei*e earnest for a peace with England/' 
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aaxtoed should proceed to discharge their mission. But, 
before they arrived in London^ Van Tromp had pro- 
voked 'Monk to ehgage, with the disastrous result 1 have 
described; and^ instead of presenting themselves on 
their arrival as jnen who might reasonably, from the chief 
of a new government, demand a ,fair and honourable 
peace, they appeared in the pitiful posture of suppliants 
who deprecated fiercer r|ge tjian they had experi- 
enced yet, from a more triumphantly victorious con- 
queror. It is, under these circumstances, right to keep 
in mind, that the presence of these pacific negotiators, 
from the pro^id govcgiment of the United Provinces, 
was a confession of the invincible capacity and energy 
of the statesmen of the long parliainent ; and not, as it 
has been esteemed, a tribute to the instant supremacy 
of Cromwell. When the lord general seized the power 
of the state, he may be said to have inherited a well ap- 
pointed navy of upwards of 100 sail, and the fruits of 
one of the noblest maritime victories on record; yet, 
when l^an Tromp first appeared in the channeJ, the ‘ 
committee of the admiralty had only twenty sail in the 
Downs. All else had followed, with sundr^ victories iri 
ite course, from the exertions of Blake and Vane. 

Cromwell, surrounded by his military council, re- 
ceivedw the Dutch delegates with a haughty pride. 
Their first proposition was, that, pending the present 
negotiation, all hostilities should cease. This, he pe- 
remptorily refused. Their next had relation to wl^at 
they termed the* exorbitant demands formerly made by 
the long parliament, when St. John was ambassador at 
the Hague*, and some abatement of which, they con- 
tended, must form the basis of any new treaty. This 

♦ This was before the victory of Worcester in 1C51. The embassy was - 
admirably discharged by St. John, wht», as soon as he saw a disposition in 
to trifle with F.ngland, threw up his mission in these raennorabie 
words ; — 1 perceive,” he said to t'.ie state's general, **that you are waiting 

the issue of our war with the Scotch ; aiul some members of our parluuiient 
advised that we should first finish that business — as we soon shall — and 
tnn expect yovr envoys on our shores, a 1 thought belter of ypu, and have 
misju^dged ; but trust me mm wiil Hi<m pepeni your rejection o/ the offers 
which have madeyou.'^ The 'statesmen kejit their words, llie e^ip- 
mept of a noble fleet, and the passing of the navigation act, were the 
immediate results of St, John’s abrupt return. 

veil. VII. ‘ N 
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proposition met with no better fate than the first. 
Cromwell refused to stir one jot from the gronnd taken 
up by his predecessors. Three weeks^ passed frditles^y 
thus ; the Dutchmen^ in despair, demanded their pass- 
ports, and would have gone at once ha/1 not Cromwell 
condescended, for s[>ecial purposes he had privately in 
view, to cajole and humoui; them. Now, he would chide 
them reproachfully fpr their impatience, and now^ 
with tears in his eyes, for their carelessness of the 
miseries of war! The convention meanwhile assem- 
bled, and it then favoured hi's purposes to represent 
himself as their servant merely, and the^humble repre- 
sentative of a supremer power in the state. Two months 
at least passed in continual agitation of new propo- 
sals, and the transient glitter of new hopes, when he 
announced to them on the behalf of the parliament of 
the commonwealth,” at an audience they had claimed 
from its new council of state, that England would waive 
her claim of pecuniary compensation from Holland, 
provided Van Tromp were for a while remov^ from 
the command of their fleet, in acknowledgment of bis 
having be^ the aggressor; and, provided also the 
states would consent to the incorporation of the two 
countries into one great maritime power, to be equally 
under the same government, consisting of individuals 
chosen out of both.* The last condition proved, as it 
was probably intended, a stumbling block to the Dutch 
negotiation. It was a subject not embraced in their 
instructions. Ultimately, three of tKeir number left 
London for the Hague, to procure larger powers, 
Beveniingk, the representative of the states of Holland, 
alone remained. 

But it was now the close of July and, exactly two 
days before the departure of the Dutchmen, another 
battle had been fought at sea, and another victory won 

♦ A v«flt number of papers will be found in Thurloe, having reference to 
these negotiations. See, for example, in the first \''otume onlv, pp 2ti8. i^84. 
m, 308, 315. 316, 340. 362. 370. 872. 381,382. 304. 401. And see, for the 
best ]>opuJar statement of these results. Dr. Lingard's History, vol. ii. 
p. 219-220. 
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far England. During the whole of the negotiations 1 
have described. Van Tromp and Dc Witt had exerted 
themselves with unrelaxing 2 eal to retrieve their last 
disgrace ; knowing well how little chance tliere is of 
honourable peace after ill-fought war. Tromp com- 
plained of the insubordination of his officers, and De 
Witt of the inadequacy of his %lpps. Tfornp even 
direatened to withdraw from the command, wdnle De 
Witt is recorded to have addressed, after this Fashion, 
both the states general and tlie states of Holland. I 
am here before my sovereigns : of what use is it to dis- 
semble ? the JEnglish are our masters at sea ; and things 
must so remain, till we have ships built on a different 
scale.* ** • To both the admirals a most respectful atten- 
tion was at once paid. ‘ Full power was given to Van 
Tromp to place and displace his officers at pleasure t ; 
deputies w^eie specially sent from the civil government 
to every crew in the service, exhorting and intreating 
them to make a last effort for their country, and pro- 
mising them extraordinary advantages and rewards ; 
while in the Dutch dockyards De Witt’s orders reigned 
supreme. Unexpected success, in on^ sense, followed. 
Towards the end of July, Tromp was enabled to sail 
from the harbours of Zealand with about eighty ships, 
and De Witt had twenty-five more in readiness in the. 
Texel, with which he afterwards joined his chief. But 
the Dutchmen had lost the habit of victory. 

Monk and Blake had for eight weeks blockaded^the 
entrance of tlie Texel, when, on the evening of the 
29th of July, near the coast of Holland, they cleared 
for a decisive action with Van Tromp and De Witt. 
On that evening Monk issued a memorable and most 
characteristic order through Ins ships, which were in 
number about equal to the Dutch force. He had 
found by experience, he said, that the taking the ships 
of die enemy consumed much precious time, while the 
sending the ships so taken into a place of security, iie- 


* vol. p. 314. ; U Clerc, voL ii. pl^333, 334. 

+ Tburloe, vol. L p. aafi. 
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cessitated the detaching other vessels from the fleet to 
conduct them, and so weakened his force. He therefore 
gave positive instructions to the captains that no En~ 
gluh ship should surrender to the eneniyi and that they 
should accept no surrender of the vesselst against which 
they fought. Their , business was not to take ships, 
hut to sink and drstroy to tlie extent of their power.* 
Another circumstance ijot less sagacious or cold-blooded 
was observed in his conduct this famous evening. He 
sent out a sudden order to transpose the captains of the 
niercliant-men, which had been placed by him in the 
battle. In the former engageme;U, he h?d found that 
they committed themselves somewhat too cautiously, 
out of tenderness they had to the freight which belonged 
to their ow’ners ! t 

The first evening’s encounter was characterised by 
nothing decisive. The squally winds of the succeeding 
day prevented battle. The sun of the third, which 
was Sunday, the 8 1st of July, set in terrible streakiT 
of blood. Its most illustrious victim was Van Tromp. 

Whilst be very pignally,” says Clarendon ‘^perform- 
ed the office •'of a brave and bold commander, he was 
shot with a musket bullet into the heart, of which he 
fell dead without speaking a wo?d. This blow broke 
the courage of the rest.' After the fall of Van Tromp, 
the victory was indeed no longer doubtful. The Dutch 
at once w-avered, in a short time fled, and pursuit lasted 
l>e3ipnd midnight. J On the English side, though few 

• (iumblf’8 I^ife of Monk, p. fi'J. 

t HL'iiin, p ,‘34 S. 

I During the coni iiniance of this pursuit on the evening of the battle^ 
Motik sent offa dc-pntcb t») thelonl pre>uh‘nt of tin* ronnol ot state, dated 
from “ on lioanl the Kosolutnm, oil' O.nnperdown,” which, on its arrival in 
London, was received and read with much excitement in the house of 
commons Its description ot the cloning days was highly uharacterintir of 
Monk, and will give the reader a vivid picture ot the scene. Having 
mentioned the resnlt of the timt dav’s encounter, tie thus continues : — 
“ Yesterday tittle was done as to an engagement, both fleets flnding it woaK 
ennueb to get oflffrmn the Ice-sbore, having the wind at W. N. VV. blow- 
ing hard, with thi^k and dirty weather, winch was the worst tor us, being 
on an enemy’s country. This morning, it being tair weather and little 
■wind, both fleets prcpareii for a second engageinent ; the enemy bearing 
ill ujion us, having tijpe wind of us. 7b lAts htnv the Lord^seemed to en- 
coMTuge the cnempy laving the scalety as tt were^ in a balance, so that 
neither could tell which had the bettor ; but guud was the Lord unto us^ 
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ships were lost, tlie loss of -men was found to he consi- 
derable. Six captains and 500 sailors were killed, and 
six captains and 600 sailors wounded. A more ter* 
rible issue had .befallen the Dutch. Nearly thirty of 
dieir ships were burned or sunk, and among them that 
of vice-admiral Evertsens, who was himself made pri- 
soner, 'I'heir loss of life was prSpgrtionately fearful, 
and 1200 of their seamen were carried into Eng- 
land as a trophy of the battle, having been taken 
as they escaped from the wrecks in their boats, or 
picked up as they were swimming in the sea.* But 
heavier news dian that of all these losses to the ^feople 
of Holland was the death of their famous Van 'rrornp.f 


who Innr the best inn e for mantjestaiion ofhts own f,lory^in appcnriufi for 
h»s <m*H people, thtuigh unwortliy a inercv j for, about sevi*n in 

the inorniiig, tl )0 great from the Tfjtcl, being twenty- fi ve^in mirnber, 
[■Dt* Het't]nai)ng made a ronjunrtion nilh them the day before, 

there t>egan a very hot dibiiute with them, w'hich to continued till one in 
Uip afternoon, Ahe onernv having the wind of us all the while, whereby he 
had the oiiportnuity of taking all advantagcM ; yet truly may we gay, great 
was the Lord, and marvelous, woithy to In* praised for hib glorious U|ipear- 
ance on our lu'lialf, for hy.thi's tiiile the I<ord had so daunted thou spirits, 
that they began to bear away Irom us, making all the sail they could wi^h 
the remainder of their fleet, being not aliove sixtv of Iheir whole lumilwr ; 
fbr, so far as 1 ran gather, there cannot be le«8 thangithirty or forty sunk, 
^en, and desiroyeii. H e a>e now m pm suit ivtih some iflr our best stnhnif 
frigates, being almost wn with some of then strrnmost ; and our eKin'ota- 
tions still are great, that the I.ord will perlectthe work thus far begun and 
cariictl on j winch 1 lioju* will be to the glory of his grace in us, as well as 
without UR. The enemy had nine flag ships when he first engaged, and 
now but one left, and Tramp's tied io the topmast, as Jar as I can dtsu ru. 
But I saw tw'o of our own fired by the enemy’s fire ships whereof one was 
the Oak, whose men were most of them saved ; the other a fire ship In 
the fight the Resolution, with the fVoieester frigate, led the Fiighsh Jteet ui 
di’spciate and gallant eharge, through the whole Dutch fieet. Fan 
Tramp's topmast was shot down, which he would have set up agatn, but 
could not, and so was fain to put lus fag upon his near masts. Tho^# of 
the Hutch, that are got into the Texcl, arc inueb "battered ; Tromp’s vice- 
admiral sunk by his side.” It is elear that Monk had not at this (leriod be- 
come aware of the first source, as well as the greatest incident, of his 
virtory— the death of Tromp. A brief letter from him arrived to announce 
it thfe next day. 

* Several Proceedings. Heath, p .'548. 

■f Lord Clarendon tells us, that “ on the Hollanders’ part, between 
twenty and thirty of their ships of war were fired or sunk, and above 
1000 prisoners taken. 'J’he victory cost the English dear too; tor 4lX) Corn- 
ell men and eight captains were slam outright, and above 7i)() eornmoii 
men and five captains wounded. But they lost only one ship, which was 
mnrneil ; and two or three more, though carried home, were disabled for 
mrtlier wrvice. The most sensible part of the los* to Dutch was the 
death «f their admiral. Van Tromp, who, in respect of his maritime txw- 
rwnce, and the frequent actions be had been engaged in, might verv well 
be r^Koned amongst the most cmtneiu commanderR at sea of that age, and 
to whose memory his country is farther indebted than they have yet ac- 
knowledged. Vet the States had given him a splendid triumphal funeral, 

N 3 
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Tile jmrlianaent vied with Cromwell and the conncfi' 
of state ill showering honours and rewards on the vie* 
torious English admirals. A grand dinner was giv^ 
in the city of London, to celebrate their return> at which 
Cromwell was reejuested to invest them with sundry 
gold chains and medals, which had been voted in oom^ 
memoration of their exploits. Nor did this parliament 
vent its gratitude in ipere partial and unsubstantial 
honours: they gave orders, we ascertain from the 
papers of the time, for taking care of necessaries 
for the relief of the nick and ^naAmed seamen afid sol^ 
diers. They also resolved that a i'onvenient house should 
be provided in or near Dover , Deal, or Sandwich, for 
their accommodation; that one moiety of all the 
hospitals for sick throughout England be reserved for 
the service of the navy ; and ihsit provision he made for 
the wives and children of the captains and sailors slain 
in this ertgugement, who ywre also admitted to make 
probate of their husbands* and fathers* wills, without pag^ 
ment of any fees,* 

But the case of Lilburne claims brief mention, before 
the striking tourse of j)arlmmentary policy is resumed.* 


and struck a medal to his inemor,, I.udlow thus describes, in hlsmcinoira, 
the engajfe'nent of the last dav Though many of our men were sick of 
the bCurvY, and the Dutch had fire of which we had none, the 

wind also entirely t<u'ouriiig them, yet did the tight continue with e^ual 
balance till two or thn m the arLeriiooii, about which time their admiral. 
Van Tromp, was kiPetl with a musket ball, as he walked upon the dock 
with his sword drawn. This so discouraged the enemy, that they made all 
the4;aste they could away towards the Texcl, and were pursued with that 
diligence by ours, that the ship of Cornelius Evertzen was sunk, with about 
thirty more, as we were informed by the prisoners taken or saved from pe- 
rishing. 'I'lie victory was great, but cost us dearj lor we lost eight of our 
brave captains, whose names were, Graves, Peacock, Taylor, Crisp, Kew- 
mar., Cox, Owen, and Chapman, with about 4(X) men, Wc had also ajboui 
wounded, and amongst them five commanders, yet we lost but onethip 
in this fight.’* 

• A passage from the Exact Relation,” may yet be subjoined, descrl^ 
five of matters already partly referred to, and which will nut require fur- 
ther statement. ” Ry this time (the opening of August) many niattere 
were fitted and prepared by the committees, who made their daily refXiTte. 
The council of state having the pre-betniiiencc to be first heard, divers 
things were ofi'ered by them, some of which had been considered of hy 
them in the interval of parliament. Many things passed, and were dis- 
patched, of what they reported, and which other committees did likewise 
tepixt, which spent uot a little time. Bmsness came on so fast from com- 
mittees, which did cause striving which should be first heard, and much 
time lost thereby. There were many particular things ordered and dit- 
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B^uusbed fkmi England £ot life in he had taken 

refine In Holland, allied hisaaelf to the royidista there*, 
and made formal proposals to them for destruction 
of the Long Parliament and the then council of state, 
and for the m^d^ of Cromwell, all of which lie un« 
dertook to accomplish in six months, on the payment 
of ten thousand poundckf * His proposids, made in the 


patished by the bouie, a* * The relieving the sufferings of neny by flras la 
many parts of the nation ; some their gnevenres redressed ; some their 
petiUona and desires granted ; some obstructioiw in all their pureliaaee 
removed by the house.' The buisnessof providing monies (all other things 
ever giving way to that) occasioned cxt>ense ofmueh time, an«l great deb/«te 
bf ways and means to that end. The fights at sea coming to kiiowl#^geby 
letters , the reading of then#; ttie acknowledging (lod's giMidness, and 
ptaisitig his holy name; the taking care to provide for the slek and 
maimed ; the relieving the widows of such whose husbands were slam ( 
the honouring With rcwa^d^ the chieftains and commanders ; with the 
bestowing several sums of money on the widows and rhildrcii of such cap- 
tains as were slain in the fight, in consideration of their loss of such hus- 
bands and fathers; all which were things just and honmrablo, but not 
done witlioiit exjieiice ^ time. 'J'hc despatch of ambassadors to foreign 
parts, as to Turkey and to Sweden, their letter^ of eredence, and comnns- 
aions Niirned and sealed, the receipt of letters from Switzerland and other 
IVec states, the reading of them and returning answers, may be reckoned 
Into the expence of tune. The council of state chose a second time by the 
box or giasi., where every one put in his'paper of nBme»,and those that had 
most votes carried it, spent more time than one whole day." 

• This 18 not denied even by hlmsteli. According to nis own Defen- 
sive Detlaration,” be entered into familiar intercogrdO with the duke of 
Buckingham, sir John Cotcp{ier, air Ralph Ho|)toii (distin^ishetl follower* 
of Charles the First, and who had been created peers by him in 1()44), 
bishoi> Bramhal, and other eminent rojalists 
f When asked how he proposed to eflecl all this, he replied, by papers 
that he would print in Arastordifm, and send over and get dispersed by his 
agents in Kngiaiid. He affirmed, that he had a'numerous party m hU 
native country, and that the majority of the army would easily be brought 
over to his views. It is fair to add that Lilburne has denied this part of 
the charges. His character and habits, however, are a formidable sup- 
port to it: and the informations perfectly agreeing as to the facts, axe 
sworn to by four persons, I^aae ^rkenhead, captain John 'Htus, cai^in 
Joliii Bartlet, and Richard I'oot. In the evidence of the latter jir Ison ramc 
curious circumstances arc stated. Describing tfic interval between the 
despatch of T.ilburne’s first letter to Cromwell and his subsequent dejiarture 
in defiance of permiSNion, Foot illustrated it by the following scene. “ On 
Sunday the l^Ah of May, Lilburn and Jamot being at a tavern called the 
Conserge, with one captain Whittington and colonel X«ayton, both of tbo 
king's fHirty here in Kngland, and two merchants, one of the company 
askt him what he would say if this pass came not, he said that, * iCmy pass 
oomc not, and that I find that it is Cromwell that hinders it, as itmuatbe, 
for it lies in his iwwer, 1 will either kill him my self, or send one to do it.* 
Then one of the merchants askt him how he could do such a thing with 
conscience, he anwered, * Tell not me of copse leiice m this case, for if 
that I am banished without law, conscience or equity, and deprived of my 
natural air to breath in. which is everv man’s birth-right (with such like 
igxurcBsions), I may justly right my seir if I can. If I would take a hare or 
a deer, 1 ought to give him lair (.fay, because they arc beast of game ; but 
if a fox or wolf, I may use what device I can to kill him ; so if Cromwell 
keep himself above the law, that I cannot have my right by tlic law, 1 may 
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0f vm rejected^ after aome detfbemieil 

Yet be remained in Holland^ ni^here^ on the Sdof Ma^r 
|^53> the news of the dispersion of the atatesmeii 
reached him. Seeing the opportunity for disorder^ he 
wrote at once and offered his allegiance,, to CromweH, 
with the prayer that he might be flowed to' return to 
Bngland, to call tg account the deceased authority that 
had banished him. Tl^ letter was loaded with abuse Cf 
the parliamentary leaders^ — especially of Scot, whom it 
styled secretary of state, — and with quiet hints of conpili* 
ation and respect for Cromwell — .bnt unavailingly. 
lord general avoided double-edged tools, ^nd had pro* 
hted by his old experience of Lilburne. The letter 
passed unanswered. 

Lilburne then resolved on the daring step of an njD* 
sanctioned return to England. He supposed himself 
safe in the disorders and uncertainties of the time. 
The duke of Buckingham is said to have accompanied 
him as far as Calais * ; and it is certain that the coun- 
cil of state had received information, which left tliem 
little doubt of the desperate intentions with which he 
came. He arrived in the middle of June, was arrested 
the day after bis arrival at a lodging in Little Moor- 
iields, and shortly after committed to Newgate. The 
determination had at once been taken by Cromwell to 
send him to trial on the act which banished him, and 
which affixed to his unpermittcd return the penalty of 
dej^h. It was a case, moreover, wherein he thought 
he might safely trust a jury. The only matter sub- 
mitted to their decision would be the simple proof of 
identity, since the felony was clearly established and 
declar^. Thus woqld he at the same instant not 
only dpve from his path a troublesome demagogue, but 
in all probability, by his very means of doing it, will 

JclU biiu bow I can.’ Then presently his letters came, and after be had 
read them, and'saw his pass was not come, he said, * lam resolved io ha»a 
more ai CromuitiV Further he said, that * Cr<mvoeU hath Ajw 
tm Aiheai these seven years^ and that his design ts and hath been to make 

vol i. p. SOd Several Informations, p. 18. 



the popular sympatMes and regards. The 
another proof of his miscaloulatio]). Nor of that only* 
It fumi^ed decided evidence of that general eondition 
oi confusion and incertittid^ which was the follower 
of his act of iv^rpadon. ^ 

As soon as Lilburne discovered the resolute front 
opposed to hifh^ he took up his own»old positions with 
dU his accustomed obstinacy. % He set to work his 
friends to petitj^n^ and his own wits to baffle by all 
kinda of technical objection the legal proceedings al- 
ready instituted. His first endeavour was to obtain a 
respite of the, trial till the meeting of the. convention 
that had been summoned, and in this he succeeded. 
Cromwell was not unwilling to share with them the 
rei^onsibility of some portion of what he had resolved 
to do. Within four or five days of their meeting, 
petitions were accordingly poureil in upon the parlia- 
ment-petitions from Lilburne himself — petitions from 
Lilbume's wife — petitions from Lilbume’s native county 
— petitions from London apprentices;, who thought Lil- 
burne a great man. It is instructive to know how much 
may be done, or, rather, how much always^seems to be 
done, by one active person, during the inaction of every 
body else. Several discussions arose on these petitions, 
and many divisions t were taken. Some members of 
the house/' according to the author of the Exact Re- 
lation," earnestly moving to have had his trial sus- 
pended, and the act called in question by which he v^as 
banished and made a felon, that tlie merit of the cause 
might be looked into ; which they professed, again and 
again, tfiey did not do so much in favour of Mr. Lil- 
burne, as in the right of themselves and tlieir pos. 
teiities, and all Englishmen, which they judged highly 
concerned therein ; but other gentlemen of note being 
very opposite, nothing came, of the whole but expense 
of time.” The real fact was, that the evidence of Lil- 
burne s intentions, laid before the various members by 


• See note, anii, p 94— 
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tli^ l^ouncil of state, was, at last, too strong to be re- 
sisted.* His intrigues with the royalists ..bad become 
too clear, and liis intemperate style of abuse throu^ 
all the proceedings had weakened what little sympathy 
remained for him. Parliament refused tp interfere, and 
bis trial was ordered to proceed. He was arraigned at 
the sessions in* tke middle of July, on the capital 
charge of having violated the statute of his banish- 
ment. n 

But to this statute he refused to plead ; and for^ve 
successive days, with all the genuine accomplishments 
of a 'first-rate demagogue, he kept prosecutors and 
judges t at bay. He left not an inch of ground un- 
fought ; and at every turn in the case covered every one 
opposed to him, not excepting the judges themselves, 
with charges of rascality and tyranny- First, he de- 

• Ar arau«ing paKsage, from the examination of captain Titiis, will de- 
ccribe in detail a part of j.ilburne't interview with the duke of Buckingham 
in Holland Independent of the entire eun oboration it received Irom 
others, nothing can more exactly or characteri^ticallv express the atyle and 
manner of “free-bom John ; ” — “ This examinant further »aith, that at 
thus same time the said Lilburne proposed tothd ‘<aid duke, that ifhc, the said 
duke, could but procure him 10,000/ , Ac, /Ac .und LUbumtv^ would have a 
piece nf him natlad updn everypost in lirugci^ if he, thefcaid Lilbunie, did not 
overthrow and dentroy those damnable villains m Kiiglmid ; * 1 mean,* said 
he the said Lilburne, * the l-or«l K€*u<**"al Cromwell, the parliament, and that 
xnnnstroiiK councill of state.’ To which the said tluko replyed, ‘ T pray you, 
sir, let me heat which way ycu will do this ‘ The 8a'id J.ilburne replyed, 
* My loiri. He tell vou how ; nrst He set my prosse on work (for which pur- 
pose I have bought one v.ith letter at Amsterdam, which cost me thirty 
pounds) and tlien He send my pa{)ers over into England, which by my 
agents shall be spread nU over the nation, and hv my agents (for I have 
enough) my |>apcri« shall be brought into the 'army there (where 1 hafve 
double interest; and now every trooper begins to understand bis own nri- 
vildke, and so soon as tliese napers are spread, they! fly in the faces of tneir 
officers, so that wgth the help of iny particular interest, the souldiery shall 
do all themselves, //e do no/Amg Au/ w7 m mj/r/iaii and use my pen.* 
To which the duke replyed, ‘ Sir, you may observe that in all ytm attempti 
th.c general outwitted you, and broke your bU8ino.«8 in >thc btW} besides, 
vou may sec, that on all occasions the souklicry hath l>ccn obedient imto 
1)18 officer, so discreetly bath the gcnerall ordered his army.’ ‘ Why, 
then,’ saith the said Lilburne, * 1 perceive you take the general for a wise 
man.’ ‘ Yes,’ said the duke, ‘ let ihe world read his stones and theyl find 
him so. ‘ No,’ said the said Lilburne, * I know him to be otherwisg, for 
herciqfore all his business tvas manjuified by ireton, and is since by others. 
And/or the fiencrall himself, he is as false a perfidious false-hearted rog^e 
as ever lined in the world Aiul I know no reason why 1 should not vy 
with Cromwell, since 1 had once as great a power as be had, and greater 
too ; and am as gootl a gentleman, and of as good a family,* ** 

t Chief baron Wild presided, assisted on the bench by the lord cominia- 
sioner Keble, judge warburton, the recorder Steele, and, by some strange 
and unintelligible compromfse with decency and justice, attorney -general 
Frideaux. 
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manned (xmnsel; that pi^nt wa» at once conceded^ 
and, among^MBhers, he named Glyn, Maynard, and 
Hale ; of whom, Maynard, who lived to dabble in the 
blood of the regicides, took up hia case widi a real and 
very hearty zaal. Three Ays of the trial had 'mean- 
while been exhausted. On the fqurth, returning to the 
charge with renewed vivacity, Lilbarne tendered a hill 
of exceptions.* The court refosed it unless signed by 
counsel, and gave him till evening to repair the defect. 
But the majority of the counsel he had named were out 
of town, and his friends only narrowly achieved the 
good fortune of finding Maynard, who was (limself 
on the point of setting out when they arrived. He 
signed the hill at once, and procured the signature of 
Norbury, a Welsli judge; who had recently been dis- 
missed by Cromwell. The crafty lawyer sent at the 
same time, a message to Lilburne, of still greater value 
than' his signature, lie would baffle his judges most 
efFectively^ he told him, if lie insisted on his oyer — a 
sjiecification under the great seal of the statute on which 
he was tried, of the judgment of banishment given 
against him, and of the crime or crimes fin which that 
judgment was founded. 

Lilburne received this hint with becoming gratitude, 
and on the sixth day of the proceedings formally de- 
manded liis oyer, Maynard's anticipations proved correct. 
The court knew not how to refuse the request, since it 


* These exc^jilions were, first, that it did not ap]>ear on the face fk the 
act, that It was an act of the mrliament of the commonwealth of England, 
or the jiarliainciit sitting at Westminster, ^Hd might as well be nii act of a 
parliament in \aple»>, or any other country Secondly, it did not appear, 
that there was any judgment given, upon which the sentence was founded. 
Before a judgment there iniiht be indictment, presentment, or infonnation; 
the party acimscd must appear, nr must be outlawed for not appearing ; he 
must either confess or plead * all of which circumstances were wanting, the 
least of them being onoagh to annihilate the proceeding. Thirdly, the act 
spoke Qf his not being allowed to remain in England, .Scotland, or Ireland, 
after twenty days, but the vote of the house uixni which the act was bot- 
tomed S]>eciflea thirty days. Fourthly, the indictment now prefeited 
against him was against John Ii,ilburn^ gentleman, while the act of banish- 
ment was against lieutenanUcolonel Liilburne ; no proof being rendered 
that he was the person named in the'aet. He iientcd that he bad been a 
lieutenant-colonel at the time of passing the act. There were several jier- 
feofts in England, whose names and designation were John Lilburne, gen- 
tleman ; and they might as well hang any one of these as bang him, under 
this act. 
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was claimed as of right and necessary to defence; and as** 
Buredly they knew still less howto grant it, Bii|ce no record 
of the charge or judgment was known' to exist. They 
granted a specification of the act, and adjournment to 
the next sessions. , 

The proceedings were resumed in the middle .of 
August, by two day a* argument on Lilburne*S'exceptionfi 
and his right to the oyfir. He consented to plead at 
last, under threat from the court that they would enter 
up judgment against him as contumacious. A jury was 
empanelled to try him on the 18 th of August, and the 
trial la'sted three days. The court was crgiwded within^ 
and without by the city dfiprentices, of whom Lilbume 
was the hero ; some hun^eds of them were said to 
have provided themselves with arms for his rescue if 
he should chance to be condemned ; and threatening 
papers were dropped about in various directions (printed 
no doubt at the demagogue’s own printing pressv!) to 
declare that if Lilbume perished, twenty tliousand 
Englishmen would perish with him ! Cromwell un- 
wisely elevated these circumstances into an importance 
they could nevei^ themselves have claimed — for the 
great mass of the people were in truth looking indiffer- 
ently on — by taking measures to strengthen and en- 
courage the court. Two companies of soldiers were 
posted in the immediate vicinity ; three regiments of 
infantry, and one of cavalry, wore quartered in the 
cityj and a considerable force without the gates received 
orders to march towards London, 

The details of the trial itself, which lasted three days, 
have not been preserved. * It is only known that the 
counsel for the prosecution restricted themselves to bare 
evidence of the prisoner s identity with the Lilbume 
named in the act of banishment — that the court charged 
the jury, in the same strain, that they had nothing to 
do but with the act of parliament in question — and 
that Lilbume himself made a long and passionate speech 
in which> among a vast variety of topics of argument 
and abuse, the chief were these. He denied the legd 
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authority of the late parliament to banish him, becalfse 
it had in expired with the death of the ^ng, and 
because in no circumstances can a house of commons 
assume the functions of a court of justice — he urged 
upon the jury, with elaborate vehemence, that they w^re 
ji^ges of the law as well as of the fact — he maintained 
riiat they could not possibly, if they had any regard to 
justice or the peace of their oivn consciences, adjudge 
a man to death for a thing not done or proved, but 
merely because other men had ordered certain words to 
he written down on paper or parchment * — he^’naily 
adjured them to remember that an act of parliament 
which was evidently unjust, vras essentially void, and 
that jurymen, who pronounced according to it, and not 
according to their oaths, would have one day a heavy 
reckoning to answer. It was late in the night of the 
third day of the trial, when the jury returned their 
verdict, and the shout of the apprentices in celebration 
of Lilburnc’s acquittal rang clamorously up Whitehall t 
to the residence of Cromwell. 

I have thus glanced at this close^of the wayward 

• Tiie original judgment against Lilburne wot*, no doubt, only defensible 
on the ground of an elcincnul danger to society and government — both at 
that tiiiic ill a state of revolution ami transition — winch the ordinary law 
and usage were incompetent to meet. He was condemned in a hcavj^ fine, 
with banishment for life, on the ground of a breach of privil^e. It is well 
to recollect, that a previous vote of a precisely similar description, against 
lord Howard, of Kticrlcke, and captain Wendy Oxford, had been call^ by 
Lilburne (in his Just Keproof, fee.) “ a gallant piece of justice.” Still Vane 
aud Marten strenuously opposed bis banishment. 

f A few words will suffice to close Lilburne'i career. The resiM of 
an examination of the judges and jurymen before the council of state : 
of the evidence of n certilieil copy of certain opprobrious expressions used 
by Lilburne in his defence ; and, finally, of adviitinnal proof of his royalist 
intrigues — was an order from the parliament, that, notwithstanding his 
acquittal, he should be confined in the Tower; and that no obedience 
shpuld be paid to any writ of habeas rorjtus issued from the court of upper 
bench in ins behalf The«ie measures were loudly complained of by seiii. 
sible and weiUjudging people, who had taken no interest in X.!lburne; 
add stoutly resisted also by a minority in the parliament. They were 
carried by the plea of, state necessity. It was afterwards supposed, that 
Lilburne wHii^ld be brought to trial for treason, with other eonspiratora, 
befhre a high court of jiistlee, but he was at length sent a prisoner by 
Cruinwell to Elizabeth Castle, in the Uleof Jersey. Here, he deported 
himself with the greatest contumacy He was finally, as we are told, 
being far gone in a consumption, bberatixl from confinement, and only 
turned out to die j which event occurred in August, lft>7, at the age of 
thirty-nine. It is characteristic of all his life, that he is recorded to 
li*ve died m the faith of a quakcr ! For various circumstances connei'ted 
with these latter incidents of his most uiiprofiiab4e life, see Thurloe, 
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dkeet of Lilburne, because in tbe marked distiiictioa 
which separates it from his previous trials^ a striking 
^aracteristic of the time may noted. The plain and 
mmple point involved in the present instance was the 
identity 6f Lilburne with the victim of the act of 
banishment. But with whom had that act of banish'" 
ment . originated^ of which Cromwell now sought so 
vigorous an enforcemept ? It was peculiarly the wodc 
of the statesmen whose authority, within the last four 
months, Cromwell had himself destroyed, aird whose 
motives he had branded with the vilest and most in* 
suiting imputations. The act of banishment was in 
fact no other than a special assertion of that authority, 
no other than a terrible resentment of Lilburne’s reck- 
less disregard of its injunctions. But with the substance 
the shadow perished ; doubts arose between the justice 
and the thief ; the question of identity became a question 
of indifierence ; and in the same proportion as CroiBr 
well might be held to represent the authority by which 
he claimed the forfeit life of Lilburne, did the shouts 
of the apprentices of London represent the voice of the 
English people. The true England was silent as the 
true statesmen. Yet Cromwell was troubled when 
those shouts reached him in Whitehall. It -is the 
unhappy consequence of a great man’s playing a mean 
part, that mean men may become suddenly, though for 
a brief space^ respected and respectable. A lion in the 
skijt of an ass gives propriety and elvation to an ass in 
his own skin. 

Within a few days after the result of Lilburne's trial, 
measures for the establishment of a high court of justice 
were pressed forward in parliament by Cromwell’s par- 
tisans ; for every instant, to them, seemed teeming with 
a new Lilburne. The time groaned, meanwdiile, with 
much heavier dangers. The real indifference, languor. 


T 0 I. pp. 324 367, 368, 369. 429, 430. 435. 441, 442. 451. 453, See aliK» State 
Trial*, vol. v. pp 415—450. ; Whitelricke, passtm / and the Jqurnala of 
the Commons, under date* already i^entiouM in the text 
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and incertitttde of the people made themselves knovm 
in a more formidalde shape. ' It had been a memorable 
incident in'lhe history of the statesmen^ that, after the 
death of the king, though there had been yraxB with the 
royatiists of Sj^otland and Ireland, and insurrections of 
that party when England was invaded by the enemy^ 
no intestine commotion ever shook their power or 
weakened their general authorit]^ with the people. The 
argument of Whitelocke will also be in the reader^s 
recollection.* Protesting with real or feigned sincerity 
against the dissolution of the parliamentary government^ 
he observed lyith admirable foresight, — The q&stion 
will then be no more whether our government shall be 
by a monarch or by a free state, hut whether Cromwell 
or Stuart shall be our king. And thus that question, 
wherein before so great parties of the nation were en- 
gird, and which was universal, will by this means 
become, in effect, a private controversy only. Before it 
was national, what kind of government we should have? 
Now it will become particular, who shall be our go- 
vernor, whether of the family of the Stuarts, or of. 
the family of the Cromwells ? Thus the •tetate of our 
controversy being totally changed, all those who were 
for a commonwealth — and they are a very great and 
considerable party — ^having their hopes therein frustrated, 
will desert you ; your hands will be weakened, your 
interest straitened, and your cause in apparent danger 
to be ruined.*' Substantially this time had now arrined, 
and its arrival made itself known in a series of royalist 
conspiracies. 

Its first herald, as we have seen, was LUbume^v 
arrival, under the tender escort, as far as Calais, of his 
grace the duke of Buckingham. Then followed his 
acquittal. Then arose mysterious talk throughout Lon- 
don of secret correspondence and designs, and several 
persons of consideration were sent to the tower. t Thex\, 
within some days after, we meet with accounts of ten or 

* See anii, J)l 36. 

t See Thutloe, voL 1. p. MI, M 451. MS. 
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twelve c<dondl8 having been apprehended^ on the diargb 
of having come over from abroad with a design to ^raise 
men in several places for the service of CMtkrles Smart. 
And at last a formal report of various conspirades was 
presented to the parliament by the- council of^tate^ 
with a view to expeciyite the proposed establishment of a 
high court of justke. 

Cromwell saw in all > this the worst disadvantages of, 
an incomplete act of usurpation, unaccompanied apy 
of the strength or awe that would follow its final as- 
sertion. , lie began to look forward impatiently over 
the heads of his '' faithful commons. ,In a letter I 
have found to his son-in-law Fleetwood, who was 
now in Ireland with his wife, the significant hu- 
mility, the discontented sanctity, the obscure antici- 
pation, point directly at the protector’s chair. It is 
dated the 22d of August, l653, and runs in these 
words: — Deere Charles, — Although I doe not soe 
often (as is desired by me) acquaint you howe itt is with 
mee, yet I doubt not of your prayers in my bebake 
that in all thinges I may walke as becomcih the Gos- 
pell. Trulp 1 never more needed all hed^ft from my 
chriatian friends than nowe, Fayne v'oufd I hare my 
service, accepted of the ,saincts (if the Lord will) bat it 
is not soe. Beinge of differ (mt judgements y and of each 
sort, most seekhuje to propagate their owne, that spirit 
of kindnesse that is to them alt, is hardly accepted of 
an$/. I hope I can say it, my life has beeue a willingc 
sibrifice and I hope is^ for them all. Yctt it much 
falls out as when the two Hebrews were rebuked, you 
know upon whom they turned their displeasure ; but 
the Lord is wise, and will I trust make manifest that I 
am no enernie. Oh how easy is mercye to be abused ! 
Perswade friends with you to be very sober. If the 
day of the I^ord be so neere (as some say) how should 
OUT moderation appeare ! If every one (instead of con~ 
tending) would justifie his forme by love and meeknesse, 
wisdom would he justified by her children. But alas I 
am in my tentation ready to say, Oh would I had 
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like a dove,* then would I, but this I feare 
is nyr hast. I blesse the LoiH 1 have sqsfi^what keepes 
me alivey si^e sparkes of the light of liia countenax^ce^ 
and some synceritye alxove mans judgment. Excuse 
me Ihus nnlx^wellinge my selfe to you ; pray for mee 
and desire my freindes to doe soe also. My love to thy 
deere wife whom indeed I cntyerly love, both naturally, 
and upon the beet account ; an^l my blessinge (if it be 
worth any thinge) upon thy little babe. Sr. George 
Ascough havinge occasions with you desired my letters 
to you on his behalfe ; if hee come or send, 1 pray you 
shew him w^at fatopr you can. Indeed his services 
have been considerable for the state, and I doubt hee 
hath not been answered with suitable respect. There- 
fore again I desier you, and the commissioners, to take 
him into a very particular care, and helpc him soe larr 
as iustice and reason will any w'ayes afforde. Kemem- 
ber my barty affections to ail the officers. The Lord 
blesse you all* soe jirayeth your trul}' lovinge father, 
a Cromwkll. . . . All heerc love you, and are in 
health, your children and all.'* 

Another circumstance of the same tfatr‘4ndicatL's the 
movement in (hom well’s mind. Whitclocke was sud- 
denly sent off from London in the charticter of ambas- 
sador extraordinary to the Swedish queen (Christina. 
No formidable opposition -was thus removed, but many 
troublesome and annoying scruples. In vain poor 
Whitclocke struggled knd objected, in vain he soiig;l)t 
the aid and counsel of wife, of friends, of tenantJ^ 
There's no use in resisting the orp^at man," said one 
of the latter, an ancient, sober, discreet, and faifliful 
servant to Whiteloeke and his father above forty years.” 
tVhitelocke rejoined that he was not bound to obey 
Cromwell. “ I am deceived," said the shrewd old ser- 
vant, if he will not be obeyed in what he hath a- mind 
to." '' I am not under his command " retorted White- 
locke; what can he doe to me?" WiSjiJliit can lie 
doe !” exclaimed the experienced William Cooke, 
^hat can he not doe I Don’t we all sea he does what 
VOL. VII. * o 
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he list. We poor countrymen are forced to obey^hiiti 
to our cost ; and if he have a mind to punish us or you, 
it's, an old proverb that it s an easie thing to find a staff 
to beat a dogge; and 1 would not have you to anger 
him, lest you bring daunger and trouble^ too upoq. you 
and your family and state ; that's the truth on’t/’* 

The parliameaat of saints’* had meanwhile been 
working to CromweH’s wish. Their measures of general 
polity and reform now claim from us a fair recital^ and 
will be founds indeed_, well worthy of it. 

Be it first observeil tliat they l)egan their duties by 
establishing in all matters appertdiining to the state a 
system of the most rigid economy. They revised the 
regulation of the excise ; they simplified and improved 
the constitution of the treasury, by reducing into one 
the several receipts of the revenue ; they abolished un- 
necessary offices, and reduced exorbitant salaries ; they 
subjected to a most rigorous scrutiny the various public 
accounts, and gave new facilities to the sale of the lands ‘ 
now considered as national property, hi all these 
tilings, as in others 1 will shortly uaine, the spirit of 
the Long Pstrliament lixid survived the disjHnsion of its 
members ; in the fanaticism of language and occasional 
extuivagauce of argurnenl by which the truth and ad- 
vantages of such a course of policy were obscured in 
tile convention, w’e must at once in fairness recognise Jie 
original vice oi its origin. Jt should never have been ex-» 
jiected that any thing could supply that gi-ave defect in 
the minds of the more sensible English people* 

Thus deficient in the only solid su]>port they could 
hope to rest on, they had at once commenced their 
([uarrel with the fonnklahle class interests, and with the 
army first. It had been wdth visible reluctance that 
they voted the monthly tax of 120,000/. for the sup- 
port of the military and naval establishments. They 
were, indeed, careful not to complain of the amount; 

* J ‘or a»i atni>le account of these ronfercnccs, nnd of Whitclocke’e inter- 
views with Christina herscii, embodying many striking illustrations of 
Cromwell's character, soc iny last volume. Appendix E., Chomwull and 
CHKIST tNA. • 
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tbeir objections were pointt ' against the nature of 
the tax, and the inequality of the assessments ; but 
this pretext could not hide their real object from the 
jealousy of their adversaries ; and their leaders were 
openly charged with seeking to reduce the number of 
the army, that they might lessen .the influence of the 
'ord general.* * 

7'heir war with the lawyers i\'as more daringly and 
openly conducted. Among the flrst acts they passed 
were those for taking away fines on hills, declarations, 
and original writs, ami for the redress of iiela)^s and 
mischiefs arisiing out qf writs of error. 'I'hey passed at 
the same time an act respecting marriages which, w'ith 
several others, was sanctioned by their successors in 
and which declared that they should in all cases 
be preceded by publication of banns in church, or 
in the market-place on market-day ; and a certificate 
being granted of such publication, together with the 
“ excejition made, if any, tliat the ceremony should then 
take placi* before some justice ol the peace w'ithin the 
county, This measure, which w^as strongly opposed by 
the clergy as well as the lawyersf, th(‘y%cconipaine(f^ 
with acts for the registration of marriages, and also of 
births and buruds. 7'hey prepared and introduced 
other bills with less success in ]iassing them. Among 
them w^ere, for example, an attem]>t to constitute by 
enactment a public coimuittev for advance of trade; a 
new NifNtcm of vmrkhouses^ and provision for the jm:*' ; 
and many admirable remedies for making the law' more 
expeditious and less chargeable.^ 

* Exact Helatton, p 1(1. ThurJoc, 1 . p 7">'» Dr. I.lugard, vol a p. IP,*!. 

+ A coiiitiderable tiino, the authors ot the Paihainentary History tell 
us, was taken up in agitation of it. On the C.^th ot Aui;u&t, it pa)»?eil iho 
hoiiho on the quctutinn, hik) was oretcred to be {irinted and pubhslii'tl. This 
extraordinary act c'littrely look marna«e.s out of tlie hands of the clergy, 
and put it info thO(.e of the justice ot the pi-acc. . , A very remarkable 
claasQ (add the coinpilers of the Pavl Hwtorv' was pro]>ostitl to be added 
upon the tliird reading, but passed in the iicgHiive. It wa.^ this ; — ‘ That 
it any poraoii then married, or to be married, aworditi^lo this act, should 
make proof, by one or more credible witncus upon oath, that either the 
husband or wife had committed the detestable sin of adultery during such 
marriage, then the said parties might beUivoicod by tiie sejitence ot three 
Justices of the peace. " 

f The author of the Exact Relation tells U6 that “ about three days 
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Their next offence to the lawyers was not less a 
boon and blessing to the people, in answer to whose 
repeated prayers and entreaties*, it was granted by 


wore spent in passing the excise rates, particularly, by ,vote. The old and 
pew drajicry, hats, cans, aiul tobacco pipt^s, were by vote exempted from 
the diitv of excise. 'Ihe Irll following, in order of the rates, was very 
large, nt about eighty slitir'ts ot pajier , speni one whole day m the hearing 
of It read , and there ap]ieared many snares and ihlheUlties in it as to 
trade, as was Judged no way ^ to be put on a people that eviiecfed free* 
dom at th<' ]>riceot their blocMl ami trea.-ure, by tliern speiif in the late war ; 
whereupon it was by a general consent waived and laid aside. There were 
diNcih hillo prepared by several conun ittees, stime ot which wera read in 
the house, and otherh oHered to have them read ; but other buisne'<s hin- 
dereil, as, ‘ A bill for constituting a committee tor advance of tnule/ ‘ A 
lull lor 'workhouses, and proviiung lor the poor,’ ‘ Diveis lolls lor regiilu- 
tuin nt tlie law, and making it less chargealiV* to the ikjc", and luoie expe- 
ditious.’ ” 

* 1 subjoin a striking extract from a petition against the system of im- 
prisonment tor debt, piinteil in thejournaN ol the tinie It is entitled the 
“humble petition of all the pn^ono^s tor debt wifhni the st » era! ^.hoth 
national and private/ tyraunual dens of eiuelfy, c.dled prisons, gaols, 
counters, holes, and dungeons lo this land ” It opens with a l.'iud.'tiun of 
tbc' members ol tlicMonivcntion, a.s “the Lord’s faithful onos,” who had 
been called to lestore EngUuid’K tundamental laws, lights, and idiertics. It 
proceeds — “ In as.suraiue ot your speeily aei omphshniec.i ot this so great 
good work, to I bid’s glorv, your eouiitn’s hapinness, an i your own eternal 
fame to i>o.>terit>, we are encourageil to sliow, though not nnknow'n , 
unto y>iu, Uiat the lawot tiod is a law ol nu-iev, peace, and preservation 
to the people, and not ot strile, rigour, and destrnetion, as it is at 
this prcsetit time, ni and by the chargeable, dilafori, and deceitful 
prcctiee thereot ; witness the numerous uctioun charg(*d on inen; vexa- 
Jiious and chargALible arrest^, and dragging ol men and women like dogs 
into holes and dungeons, laUc and endless imprihonment ; the ticijuent 
commitments lo prison, by the ludgcs and justu es, upon trivial matters j 
unjust decrees, lalsc rcpoits 'u m.istcis nitl-aiK'erv ; illegal outlaw ries; 
delay of jiistiec, and, hv tin extraordin-arv chaiges id law and protraction 
of time, aiihi urti'n honci men from suin}^ for then /u.^t debt. \ und ) ; 
together also with the most erucl usage and unreason.-’ble exactions of 
baditf's, Serjeants, and gaoler^, to the utter iu:n and destruction ot thou- 
sands ol families ii- tlio land , so as now, hv the di diolically invented prac- 
tices ol the judges and lawyers, the law is become sharper than a tvvo-edgert 
swrjrd, dividing the hfV Irom the body , w’orking an endlesi, separation 
between a nun and Ins w'lte, clntdren and fiiends; depnvntiori of liberty 
and calling, and a total luin ot estate, to the great jirejmhee ol tins com- 
monwealth in general , but to the salKshtetioii ot cruel rev engeful iiersons, 
and innclmient of lawyers and their depeiidenlN m particular. . . . That 
restraint ot men and women’s persons ui gaol ptnf.s m> debt ^ but dej rands 
the creditoi ^Jeeds the lawyers and gaolers^ and mut ders the debtors , witness 
the many thousands that have thus perished miserably, as the gaolei ’s' books, 
eonmc! ’.v records, and unmnitton/ rolls do testify /. . J’tiat imprisonment 
foi debt is contrary to the law of (Jod, to reason, "justice, and chanty, and 
to the law of this land, as appeareth by several stalute.s. 'J’he premises 
piously considered, your ixior still enslaved brethren theretore humbly 
pray, ‘That you may speedily break otf this cruel sinful yoke, by the 
powerful rule of righteousness., justice, and mercy; that there may be no 
more afresting nor imprisonment for debt * ’’ — The close of the p*>ti- 
tion suggested a provision in the stead of imprisnnment not less just than 
humane — that “ all able debtors might Ire, in some short time, enforced to 
satisfy their creditors out of the two-third parts of their estates, either in 
lands or gooils ; the other third part Ui lie resolved to themselves for their 
support and education of their children." 
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these reformers. A bill was introduced for relief of 
creditors and poor prisoners for debt/' the immediate 
operation of which, besides its effects throughout the 
English provinces, was to release upwards of 300 dis- 
tressed men \4»o were confined in different prisons in 
and near London alone. A brief sketch of its 'provisions 
will illustrate the judicious and equable temper in which 
these “fanatics approached a#?ubject, which involved 
so many nice and difficult questions of property and 
humaility. 

Seventeen commissioners were appointed to act as 
judges in the» case of. prisoners “in the Upper 'llench 
prison, the Fleet, the tlatehouse in A\'estminster, the 
Counter in Surry, or prison in Whitechapel/' with 
power to examine, and determine in a summary way, 
coTiceniing the causes of such persons’ imprisonment, 
their escapes and their estates, and to act as commis- 
sioners of bankrupts. Tliey xvere to be allowed twopence 
in the pound out of the money arising by the sale of 
such prisoners' estates, for the charges of them and their 
clerks. A certain number of |>ersons were also ap])ointed 
to act in the same ca})aeity for eaeli county in England 
and AVales, with an allow^anceof sixpence in the pound. 
Prisoners not paying their debts in six months were to 
be deemed bankrupts ; and in case of settlement of any 
part of a prisoner’s estate in trust for himself or any 
other person, after the debt contracted or judgment ob- 
tained, these commissioners were empowered to sell^he 
estate, and to fine -any other person aiding or assisting 
in such fraud. Persons not able to pay such fine, 
were to be adjudged to the pillory or workhouse. Pri- 
soners able to pay their debts, and refusing so to do, 
were, if these commissioners thought fit, to be ordered 
to close imprisonment. The estates of any person for 
whose debts another should be imprisoned, were to he 
sold as fully as the estate of the prisoner himself ; and 
where a prisoner made an escape, his estate not lieing 
sufficient to discharge liis debts, the gaoler and his 
o 3 
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eecurity were to make good the deBciency. In the case tji 
prisoners^ however, against whom there had not been any 
declarations Bled, these commissioners were to discharge 
them, and to give them damages for such vexatious im- 
prisonment. In mder to prevent prisoners, unable to pay 
their debts ^ or fines, /rom perishing in prison, through 
the cruelty or . obatinacy of any obdurate creditor, the 
commissioners were impowered to discharge, abate, or 
give respite of time to any such prisoner, according as 
the circumstances of the case might require ;’*End to 
remove to the workhouse, or house of correction, any 
obstinW prisoner, who should beufound todceepin prison 
through his own wilful default, or to have run into 
debt by a vicious course of life. They were also author- 
ised to examine into the case of persons who had 
fraudulently got out of gaol by means of former acts for 
relief of insolvent debtors, and to re-commit them. 
They were to inquire into the abuse of charities given 
to prisoners, and to award punishment for it ; to make 
orders for selling wholesome provisions to the prisoners at 
a reasonable price and to cause a table of moderate fees 
to be hung tfp in every prison, the transgressor of w'hich 
in any particular was to forfeit fourfold to the party in- 
jured, and to be set on the pillory. And in case of the 
death of a prisoner before his debts were paid, they were 
impowered to sell his estate for payment thereof. And 
though prisorier3 enlarged by this act were not liable to 
betsirrested for debts due before, yettlieir estates were to 
remain subject to their creditors’ satisfaction. Lastly, 
tliese commissioners were not to be responsible for their 
conduct but to parliament ; and in case of any difficulty, 
wherein they might apprehend they had not sufficient 
power for the relief of just creditors or poor prisoners, 
they were to certify the same to the house, with their 
opinion what further provision was necessary to be made. 

The four great votes which followed these measures, 
sealed the fate of their unconscious originators. Before 
I propeed to describe them, it will be interesting to 
on record a complete list of the enactments of 
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general government and policy which were passed by 
the convention. They embody, in connection with fhe 
four votes in question, the last efiPort made to gather up 
the fniite of the struggle it has been the purpose of this 
work to recort(, in anything like a permanent result or 
legislative action on the people. Different scenes await 
U8 after these have passed. Scen^«of mingled shame 
and glory ; the administration, of a despotism at once 
brilliant and mean ,* the oppressions i^ practised, the 
temporary honoura it achieved, the few’ vain benefits it 
bestowed, the partial but glorious resistance it overcame, 
the serious and solerq^i lesson it taught to postewty ,* — 
but none of those higher aims which belong to the 
higher provinces of statesmanship, and by which alone 
may be connected and consolidated the interests and the 
happiness of men in distant ages. 

The list, compiled from the imperfect journals of 
the house, and the relation of one of its members, 
who adopts the sigaiature of L. D., .may he 
given thus : — First. An act for the committee 
of the army, and treasurers of war* Second. “ An 
act for constituting commissioners fhr •ordering and 
managing the admiralty and the navy. ’’ Third. 

An act for settling the court of admiralty.^’ — ^jj^uch 
time, we are told, spent in fixing on judges.*’ Fourth. 

An act for taking away fines on original writs,” which, 
L. D. adds, was, as some knowing gentlemen of worth 
in the house affirmeif, to the saving of the people of 
this commonwealth I20,000f, per annum, only 10,000/. 
or 12,000/. thereof coming to the state.*' Fifth. An 
act touching the several receipts of the revenue and 
treasuries of the commonwealth, and the bringing 
them into one treasury. " Sixtli. An act for mar- 
riages, and the registering of them ; as also births and 
burials.” Much time,*’ subjoins ourrelater, ‘‘spent in 
the debate about marriages, there being many niceties 
and difficult cases relating to that subject,” Seventh. 
‘‘ An act for the more spee<ly bringing in of the arrears of 
o 4 
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tbe and feettUtig oommiBsioners to that end.*' 

Highih. An act concerning the planters of tobacco in 
OkmceS^shire, and elsewhere/' Ninth. An act to 
continue the receipts of the excise till the 29 * 1 ^ of Be- 
oeihber last,” Tenth. An act, additional and expla- 
natory, for the sale ^of the remaining fee-farm rents^ 
and finishing, the whole buisness.” Eleventh. An 
act for settling Ireland,! and making it a part of the 
commonwealth and satisfying the adventurers and sol~ 
diers with lands ; ” which act, we arO told, being very 
large and comprehensive, took many days' debate before 
it could* be passed as a law.” Tivelfth. ‘i An act for 
the relief of creditors and poor prisoners.” The fruit 
of it, L. D. observes, with a justifiable pride, hath 
shewn the worth of it, .SOO poor starving souls hav- 
ing been freed thereby, in and about London. A laW 
so just and honourable, as England hath few better ; 
which passed not without serious debate.” Thirteenth. 

An act for accounts, and clearing jmhlic debts, and for 
the discovery of fraud, and concealment of any thing 
due to the commonwt?alth." Fourteenth. “ An act for 
impowering die committee of the army to state and 
determine thte accounts of all soldiers and others em- 
ployed by them, for moneys by them received from the 
26th of March 164-7^ untill the 25th of July 165S.” 
Fifteenth. An act for redress of delays and mischiefs 
arising by writs of error, and writs of false judgment, 
in ^Veral cases.” Sixteenth. An act for repealing 
of a branch of an act of the late parliament, intituled 
‘ An act for subscribing the engagement,* *’ which was 
made, L. D. quietly adds, ** to the ease and profit of the 
people, and to the loss of the lawyers** Seventeenth. 

An act for the regulating the making of stuffs in the 
county of Norwich and Norfolk.” Eighteenth. An 
act for a high court of justice,*' Upon this, L. D.'s 
remark is characteristic : — It cost,” he says, in- 
deed but one day’s time, the reading, debate, and 
passing for a kw, by reason of the great haste 
gottie gentlemen made, pretending great danger to 
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themselves and the commonwealth^ so as no reasc^ 
conld prevail to have it recommitted^ as some desired; 
or that the acts for treasons might be read which the 
commissioners were to proceed upon^ as others moved to. 
have them ; i|pr yet that the bill might be ingrossed, 
being to be a law that concerned life^ for then it could 
not have passed till the next day^ wl^n some that were 
perceived that day absent (beh^ praying at the hthck-- 
friers ) might be present ^ and hinder, as it is likely to 
be feared, the passing of it ; — which had ihey done, ihey 
had saved much the credit of the council ; for to wise 
men it seemed a very ^eak piece. And experience hath 
(thanks be to God) shewn diere was not that sadden 
danger as some gentlemen suggested, who did not let to 
say, (in answer to those that would have had it ingrossed 
against the next morning,) ' that they knew not but by 
tliat time they might have their throats cut.’ " In ex- 
planation of this, the case of Lilburne need only be re- 
called. Nineteenth. ''An act for deofforistation and im- 
provement of the forests, and of the honours, manors, 
lands, and tenements, within the limits and perambuhw 
tions of the same, heretofore belonging t(f the king, queen^ 
and prince.” This was, we are told, a very ^rge act, and 
comprehensive in the particulars, wherein the old farmers 
of the custom house, that lent the old king money, to 
make war with the Scots, were admitted to have their 
old debts made public faith, to double on, to the sum of 
two hundred seventy -Six thousand pounds, to the jnd 
to be sure to have money against ttte spring. It was 
complied with ; and some very eminent and wise gen- 
tlemen made others believe there was no question but the 
money would be provided ready against the times, other 
members of less note [no doubt our present informant], 
told the house ,what they thought, even as it is come to 
pass.” Twentieth. "An act confirming the purchasers of 
sir John Stowel’s lands, what they had purchased of the 
state.” Twenty-first, "An act for an assessment at the 
rate of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds a 
month, for six months, for the maintenance of the armies 
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and navy of this commonwealth,”* Twenty-second.^^ An 
act for continuing the privilages and j'uri^iction of the 
county of Lancaster.” Twenty-third. An act touching 
idiots and lunatics/* Twenty-fourth. ^^Anactforenabling 
commissioners of parliament for compounding with* de* 
linquents to dispose of two parts of the lands and estates 
of recusants^ for benefit of the commonwealth.” 
This act we again leari^ from L, D. cost much time in 
the debate of it; for that some gentlemen fearing it 
amounted to the toleration of popery, did strongly oppose 
it, and caused it to be so modelized, as tliat it was never 
like to attain the end aimed at, as some then declared ; 
of which experience now oan best declare and speak/' 
Twenty-fifth. *^A second act for the constituting com- 


• “This,” gayg the author of the Exact Relation (the curious pamphlet 
I have already quoted), “ was a very large act, and took up many days in 
the deliate and passing of it, ihete being a tfrsirc, if possible ti might have 
been^ to have abated sofnethmg of that saw*, and that mtghl be laid equntlff. 
Many vot<*« passed, and very sharp debates, by reason ofthc great inequa- 
lity that was evident in the laying of the tax, some countries bearing be- 
yond their pcoporiton, and some much less, which made the burthen more 
^ievous than otherwise it would lie. When, after many days spent in the 
modeliimg ®f the bill, and It came to be passed, some gentlemen gave their 
reasons why they could not give their yea to t>ass it lor a law, for the un- 
righteousness tiV't in >t (and gomethtnc else) which had been laid 
forth in the debate. Tlie great inequality betwixt country siind country, 
city and city, btfiidrod and hundred: and so of particular estates, some 
paying but two or three shillings in the pound, and others four and five, 
yea, some ten or twelve thillings for their real estate, beside what 
they paid for their personal ; some of London passionately complained 
of being overrated, they paying 8000 / a montii, the iifteenth part of the 
whole assessment of the commonwealth, when, as they with great confi- 
dence afiirmed, f.’icy were not the fortieth part of the commonweallh" in 
value, as their rase now was. 'fhe art ingrossed, and the question being 
puL the no’s (as to the making it a law that very dav) had they been pro- 
secuted to ^hc ftolc^ had huzaided the passing qf U ’ it fiavnig being earnestly 
pressed that it might be amended at the table, or re-committeil to be 
amended against the next day. A gentleman that first moved to have thg 
house give up that mormng they were disholited, made this one qfhis reasons 
iffhy he could sit no longer with his fellows, Itecawe of their dealmg so disin- 
genuously with the army; some other gentlcmtgi having sixiken to the 
same account : but as to this, those that gave their no’s against the then 
passing of the hill u|x>n the account before, can say, they never were in 
arm-s against the parliament and army, nor were ever in Oxford, or any 
other garrison that stood in opposition to them. And for their constant 
cordial affection to them, they may safeley say, without boasting, they have 
born but a very little behind them that have been the highest and best 
aflbeted in the nation, whatever those gentlemen please to say. To endea- 
vour to have the assessment equally laid and borne, tended much to the 
army’s good rather than hurt, whereby they might continue to enjoy t|)e 
love and affbetion of the people unto them.*' So began, as I have already 
observed, the quarrels and contentions, which in the four concluding votes 
received their final consummation. The writer of this passage seems to 
have taken a decided part himself. 
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missioners for ordbring and managing of the affairs of 
the admiralty and navy." Twenty-sixth. An act for the 
better and more tffectual discovery of thieves and higJu 
voaymen" We have to add, in concluding the list, that, 
there was bAo a bill brought in and read, and debated 
for the uniting of Scotland to the commonwealth of Engm 
land, 08 a part of it, with equal privileges, which spent 
two or three days debate in a ^rand committee of the 
house, before it was ordered to be ingrossed, being a 
thing of very great weight ind concernment ; being in- 
grossed, it lay ready on the table to be read andj^iasscd; 
but the highlanders phtting the country into distemper, 
it was not put to be passed for a law while the house 
continued."* 


♦ It If scarcely worth while now-a-days to refute the calumnies which 
lord Clarendon so notoriously indulfrccl aeainft his opiKinents ; but after 
this list. It may amuse the reader to hear the noble historian oooHy observe 
that ** these men who took upon themselves the supreme authority of the 
nation, and continued to act in that capacity near six months, to the 
amazement an<i even mirth of the people, never entered upon mty grave 
or serioui debate, that mttiht tend to any settlement, but generally expressed 
great sharpness and animosity against ‘the clergy, and against all learning, 
out of which they thought the clergy had grovn, and still would grow. 
They looked upon the function itself to be anti>cH(istign, the persons to 
be burtheiisomo to the people, and the requiring and paying of tithes to 
be absolute Judaism, and so thought fit that they shilirid be alHiUsbed 
together. And that there might not, for the time to come, be any race pf 
ueoplc who might .revive these pretences, they proposed, that all lands 
oeltmgxng to the univcrsities» and colUges in those universitxes^ w$ghf 
sold, and that the money arising thereby should be disposed of lor the 
pi)blfc serx'icc, and to ease the people firom the payment of taxes and 
contributions.” It is unnecessary to observe that no shadow of any such 
motion, or proposal, relating to the universities, was ever made in the 
house. ITic only attempt tlfat carried even the smallest tendency that 
way, was the scheme for abolishing of tithes. ” And this project,” A we 
are assured by a member, “ was so far from being intended to the prejudice 
of the parochial clergy, that the design was only to take away the manner 
of matntainaxice by tithes as unequtu, burdensome, and being the occasion 
qf htigfous laws suits ; and that a bill was offered, on the day of the par. 
liament's resignation, for rendering the revenues of the clergy more cer- 
tain and equal, by tcxlucing benefices of 200/ a year and upwards, and ad- 
vancing those (\f a smaller incomes and also for making a provision for the 
widows and children of ministers ; but that this equitable proposal was 
refused a reading, and that therefore the charge against one part of the 
house, of an intent to destroy the ministry, was a groundless reproach, 
cast upon those who endeavoured only to take off oppressions and griev- 
ances. The truth of this assettion is the loss liauVtobe controverted, 
wer the statement already proved in this work that the Long Parliament, 
When they almllshcd episcopacy, and 8oid|tbe temporal revenues of the bishops, 
deans and chapiters, fire., maite an express reserve of all their impropria- 
tions, which were to be applied to thb increase of the revenues of the pa- 
rochial clergy and heads of colleges. The same reserve of impropnatioos 
was made in the act passed, by this convention, for enabling delinquents to 
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The first of the four famous vote^" which alone re-* 
main to be mentioned, was a declaration, that the court 
of chancery should be totally taken away and abolished* 
In almost every recent petition of the people tp the su- 
preme authority of the nation, complaints had been 
made of the court of chancery ; of its dilatory pro- 
ceedings ; of the enormous expense which it entailed 
on its suitors ; and of ^hc suspicious nature of its de- 
cisions, so liable to be influenced by the personal parti- 
alities and interests of the judge. At last this little 
parliaijient** grappled with the mighty evil ! The de- 
bate, which was filled with int'erest and excitemtmt, 
lasted two days.* The enemies of the court mustered 
all their force against it, and, on the main question, the 
resistance of its friends was feeble. It was beyond a 
doubt, the movers of the vote affirmed, the greatest 
grievance of the nation. For dilatoriness, chargeable- 
ness, and a faculty of bleeding the people in tlie purse 
vein, even to their utter perishing and undoing, it 
might compare with, if not surpass, any court in the 
world. It was confidently asserted by persons of great 
weight that mere were deperuling in that court 2ii,0()0 
causes, some of which had been going on for five, ten. 


comjtound for their estates. In connection with these calumnies it is only 
fair tojcld what s said on the subject by the author of the Kxaci Ilelati^. 
“The house,” he observes, “ was at least not altof^ether idle, nor at a 
itand 111 tlieir work, so as there was no need tuhavethem dissolveiion that 
score ; indeed much n:ore might have been dt»ne and procciled in, if there 
had^ot been boroething that did let. 'J'he two great grievances of the law 
and tythes had such friends in the home, as that, when either of those 
things came into debate, the house was as divided into two parts ; the one 
very indulgent, still pleading and making defence m their behalf ; the 
other endeavouring the redress of them Great counsels agree not in all 
things presently ; yet is that no good ground of theur dissolution, 'iliat the 
house was not idle, nor at a stand, nor in an incapacity to do ihe work of 
the nation, though so divided as aforesaid, may, beside what appeareth 
alreadv, be further taken knowledge of by these ensuing votes which fol- 
low. There were four ^eat votes that passed in the time of the sitting of 
the house, tcAic/i some interests mere much displeased at^ and they past not 
without ^rrat debate First, a vote for abolishing and taking away the 
court ot chancery ; Sdly., a vote for a new body or model of the law ; 
ddlv., a vote to take away the power of patrons to make presentations : 
4tbiy., That innocent negative voce of not agreeing with the report of the 
committee for tythes, touching what they reported, as the best way to 
elect scandalous, propnanc^ and ignorant ministers, &c., upon which pre- 
aently followed the dissolution of the house.” 

* Whitdocke’s Memorials. 
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twenty, and thirty years ! that there had been spent 
therein thousands of pounds, to the ruin, nay utter un- 
doing, of many families ! that no ship (that is, cause) 
almost sailed in the sea of the law, but, first or last, it 
put into that port, where it suffered so* much loss, that 
the remedy wal worse than the disease ; that what waa 
ordered in it one day was contradicted the next, so that 
in some ’causes there had been 500 orclers or more ; and 
that, at last, when the purses hf clients began to be 
emptied, and their spirits a little cooled, then, by a re- 
ference to some gentleman in tlie country, the cause 
came to be suddenly ended ! In one word, tli^t tile 
court of chancery wa.5 no better than a mystery of 
wickedness, and a standing cheat** * The friends of 
the court, in apparent inability to weaken the popular 
strength of these arguments, reserved themselves for the 
more difficult question of detail ; and, after a brief and 
ineffectual resistance, suffered the court of chancery to 
be voted down.”! 

Then arose that question of detail, — how to give to 
the vote the shape and efficacy of law — how, in other 
words, to dispose of the causes actually pending in the 
court, and to substitute a less objectionable tribunal in 
its place. It was referred to the committee on law 
affairs, but the first bill they prepared was rejected. Its 
provisions were deemed inadequate to the proper ar- 
rangement of what should be done, after the court was 
abolished, respecting i^uses actually before it. A second 
hill underwent the same fate, A third was judged* by 
the authors of the vote to have had too much of the 
lawyers themselves in its concoction, and the "remedies 
it prescribed were imagined worse than the disease.” It 
was, without hesitation, rejected. Term now ap* 
preached; and the members who had taken foremost 

• The debate is so described in the Exact Relation, p. 12. 

t “ How did good people rejoice,” fcays a writer of the tirae, when they 
hoard of that vute,%nd how sad and s^orrowful were the lawyers and clerks, 
for the fear of the loss of their great Diana, may be rcxnembereil, with their 
great joy in making bunhres and drinking sack, when they were doUvured 
iroin their fears by the dissolution of the late parliament! ’*, 
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part against the lawyers and "their great Diana/' reso- 
lutely put forth a bill to suspend all chancery proceed- 
ings for one months till an effectual provision could be 
made to meet every difficulty. To this, however, the 
lawyers and their partisans offered the most determined 
resistance they had yet ventured to make. Cromwell 
openly assisted thenv* ; and, taking advantage of the 
absence of some of their more strenuous adversaries 
from town, they managed to fling the measure out.t 
Exasperated to conduct as extreme, the reformers in 
turn collected all the power they could command in 
the house, brought up their absent members, prepared 
themselves for a final rally against what they termed 
tile " nuisance of the nation/* and within a few days 
presented a fourth bill ! In this, the defects of all the 
previous attempts, and, particularly, of the first bill, 
were remedied; provision being made in it, in par- 
ticular, for a proper conclusion to suits now in band, 
as well as for the termination of such causes as were 
ordinarily brought into chancery, so that they should 
be decided in a short time, and for the most part at an 
expense of thirty or forty shillings I All opposition to 
this bill was overborne. It was read twice in one day, 
and committed, ami would most certainly have passed, 
had not subsequent proceedings been cut short by the 
dissolution of the parliament. 

Ilut the court of chancery was only one stall in the 
Augean stable of the law, and iv, this little parliament 
had the very soul of a Hercules sprang forth, against 
all such impurities of the time. Their second great 

• Godwin, vol. lii. p, *372. ' 

•f» When Cromwell, however, had fairly settled himself in power, be did 
not scruule, in the year following, to act upon the vote he thus opposed ! 
In IfijS he issued an oriUiianee consisting of sixty-seven articles “ for the 
better regulating and Imiiting the jurisdiction of the high court of chan- 
cery.’* The commissioners ot the great seal, Widdington and WhiteJocke, 
with Lenthal, the master of the rolls, informed him by letter on its 
poarance, that they had sought the lord, but did not find themselves fYec to 
act according to the ordinance. But, alas for them ! the slightest good- 
will from the people had become more important to th^ord protector than 
the most potent sanction of the lawyers ; and therefor^romwell, without 
the smallest ilelay or scruple, took the seals from the first two, and gave 
them to iMcnnes and Lisle. Lenthal opportunely overcame his sctunles* 
and remained, m office. ’ Sec Scobell, p. 324, for the Ordinance. 
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vote to be recorded was for a general revision and 
new modelling of the whole bod}r of the law. That 
design^ *which the greatest jurists and philosophers of 
our country^ from Bacon to Benthain^ have won fame 
by merely prc^ounding and shaping forth in theory, 
has alone b^n boldly and practically grappled with by 
this so-called mean and ignorant Assembly ! What, 
they asked, made up the law ? *A voluminous collection 
of statutes, many of them almost unknown, and many 
inapplicable in existing circumstances,* the dicta of 
judges, perhaps ignorant, frequently partial and inter- 
ested ; the rfiports of* cases, but so contradictofjr, that 
they were regularly marshalled in host^ against each 
other ; and the usages of particular districts, only to 
be ascertained through the treacherous memories of the 
most aged of the inhabitants. Englishmen had a 
right to know the laws by which they were to be go- 
verned ; it was easy to collect from the present system 
idl that was really useful ; to improve it by necessary 
additions ; and -to comprise the whole within the Shape 
and compass of a single reasonably sijed volume. A 
debate was accordingly held, which lastedf| in the midst 
of very great excitement, and a furious opposition, for 
two days. The result was a vote to express the neces- 
sity of the measure, and to refer its details to the ctftn- 
mittee already appointed, of whom, as I have said, 
Anthony Ashley C’oopyr, afterwards lord high chancellor 
of England, was a chief member. The committee %e- 
gan with crimes — treason in the first place, and se- 
cqndly murder. The plan was, that this new body 
of law,” when formed by the committee, was to under- 
go the patient revision of the house, and, as they should 
see cause, to be in each of its parts adopted or re- 
jected. 

Meanwhile the opposition was tremendous, and every 
inch of ground without and within the house was 
fought indeed desperately, and with all the basest ex- 
pedients of faction. Tl^e first point laid hold of after 
the vote, was an error of the clerk of the house in 



Wdfdit^ it* " The clerk,” says the author ISfe 

act Relation^ "in drawing up the question, pul tlfe 
word body instead of model, which some members, ^ 
the passing of the vote before and after, desired to hci^ 
altered ; but others, lovers of the law as. now it is, 
jmed the alteration of the word, being very angry id 
the vote ; and so i;: went as it was, with some seeming 
disadvantage, by means of the word body, whiar 
some of those 'aforesaid, being angry, would need fancy^ 
and accordingly reported, as if it were intended to de-» 
stroy the law, and take away the laws we had been fight^^ 
ing fo}^ all this while, as our hirtK right ani mheritanee. 
And such a noise was made about it, that made many 
believe that the house was model ised of monsters, 
rather than men of reason and judgment^* The 
writer adds that, notwithstanding, there were very 
sober and moderate gentlemen in the account of 
men, that concurred heartily in this vote, and ii'pon 
whom little bleiriish will stick.” And no doubt, being 
such, these hard words did not much aftect them, since 
all reformers must wear that epithet of monsters, till 
they transfer *it finally to the abuses they have resolved 
to overthrow. 

Cromwell assisted, with all his energy, the outcry 
raised against the vote, and, strengthened by his au*^ • 
thority, there arose from out of the courts and purlieus 
of Westminster, such a multitudinous and tumultuous 
claiaouT of voices and of pens, that the like had not 
been heanl before, to protect from ruin the venerable 
fabric of English jurisprudence.” The presumption of 
these ignorant and fanatical legislators was ridiculetl IJy 
every device of falsehood ; the design was ascribed to 
them of substituting the law of Moses for the law of 
the land ; and the people were earnestly conjured to 
unite in defence of their " birthright and inharif-' 
ance,'" for the preservation of which so many miseries 
had been endured and so much blood had been shed. * 
This charge of an intention to overthrow all custom ' 
and common sense in favour of the law of Moses wat ^ 
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fiiequeotly inmted <m by Ctm^^ jD mMi 
alitogetJi^ on a expression used in the dshsie» 

lhat neither the inflietion of the puti^ishiiieiit of death 
for theft, nor the sparing the lives of men for murder* 
under the notion and name of manslau^teri SRtght to 
he sanctioned in the new code, because no such things 
were to be found in the law of ** or the sanction 
of "right reason.** ^ 

But a vindication of the purpose and necessity of 
this vote, and of the intentions of its originators, has 
been left on record by one of themselves, and possesses 
too much interest and, value to be here omitted # The 
main grounds for it, he tells us, as rested upon in the 
debate, were the intricacy, uncertainty, and incon* 
gruity erf the laws as now they are. First," hp con- 
tinues, " that whereas ihe laws ought to be easy^ plain, 
and short, so that they who were to he subject to thern^ and 
have hen^ by them, might be able to know and tinder^ 
stand them in some good measure^ They are now so vo- 
luminous, and thereby intricate and uncertain, dark and 
Concealed, as few are able to come to the knowledge of 
them. Those' of the profession of thlg Liw difEer, in 
very many cases, what the law is, and are of several 
opinions about this thing and the other ; and then how 
should others, tho* highly concern'd, be able to under*, 
stand them, and their interest therein contained ; there 
being so many law books of great bulk, so many dd 
musty records, reports, ^and book cases, as that, after ^ 
time spent in schooUeaming, the rest of the time qf the 
flower of a mans years would be little enough to read 
them over and peruse them . . And besides, those records 
and book cases are very ill guides or lights to go by, for 
who knoweth the circumstances that did attend then^ 
which often alter the whole case ? Who knoweth 
whether, in those cases, bribery did not make the judg- 
ment; or the powerfulness of some great man; or the 
love or hatred of the judge ; or the negligence or cor- 
ruption of the advocate? And, besides, in those law 
cases, some precedents are directly contrary to others ; 
von, vxi. p 
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tifd &n ftdVoeate dr counsel aliedgeth one ciase oVtdpiMPl^ 
and another^ aj^ther ; and then the judge i^llowecli 
which he pleaaedi. How arbitrary is the hiw in thi^ 
<»ae 1 And at what uncertainty are the great Interesia 
and profierties of men ! . * . Beaidea, hpw varioua am 
the customs which^^ notwithstanding, "pass .for law 
Usually unknown thni to some old man of the pkoe 
which, tho’ it be ever ap unrighteous and unreasonable; 
time out of liind carries it. How bulky and volumi^ 
nous are the statute books ! and great a price thisi 
few are abh to hug them ; and eo large that few cm 
epare Wtme to read them, to knofp their rights and &oW 
they are concerned in them; and yet they must he 
judged, and etand or fall by them. And many times 
some musty statute, of a hundred years old and more 
imprinted, is found and made use of by some crafty 
lawyer, to the undoing of an honest man that meant no 
hurt, ru>r knew any thing at all of the danger P 

The wisdom and humanity of these arguments are 
surely not to be disputed. The writer afterwards goes 
on to describethe measures adopted in realization of them; 

Upon BomeUiing/* he says, ‘‘held forth to this efl^t, tlw 
vote was first carried for a new body or model of the law ; 
and a committee chosen to that end, who met often, ahd 
bad thehelpof some gentlemen of worth, that had deserved 
Well of their country, being true patriots ; who liked 
well the thing, as very useful and desirable ; it being n&t 
a destroyix^ of the law, or pu<!iing it down, as some 
scandalously reported, but a reducing the wholesome 
jmt, and good laws into a body, from them that are 
less and out of date ; such as concerned the bishops and 
holy church, so call’d ; aud were made in favour of Iddgi^ 
and the lusts qf great men, of which there are 
many. If the law of God be eyed, and right reaadli 
look'd into in all, there be some laws that are contrary 
to both ; as the putting mien to death for theft; the span, 
fTig the lives of men for murder, under the noHcw nhd 
name of manslaughter ; a term and distinction imt 
4fotRid in the righteous law of God : and that tmieason^ 
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aide., law, that if a wajigon or cart, &Cr d|ive^ by 

or Borne other, with never so mxuStx care, faU ax4 
lull any person, the owner, Uniugh it sfere hla own son 
or seryant, that could no way help it, shall lose his horse 
and waggon by the profane and superstitious name of 
deodand ; and the owners of the goods shall lose them 
also tpon the same account, though shey were as inno^ 
Oent as Abel. Other instance^ might also be given. 
The way the committee took in order 4o their work, 
which must needs be elaborate, was, — by reducing (ke 
eevertd laws to their proper heade to which they did be* 
long, and eo modelixing or embodying of them jT^taking 
knowledge of the nature of them, and what the law of 
God said in the case, and how agreealde to right reason 
they were ; likewise how proportionable the puniehment 
woe to the offence or <yrime ; and wherein there seem'd 
any thing either deficient or excessive, — to offer a supply 
and remedy, in order to rectifying the whole. The com- 
mittee began with criminals. Treason being the highest, 
they considered the kinds thereof ; what was meet to be 
ndjudged treason in a free commonwealth, and what was 
meet to be the punishment of grand aifd petty treason. 
Then they proceeded to murder, the kinds of it, and 
tvhat was to be so adjudged, and the punishment thereof. 
The like they intended concerning theft, and, after, to 
have ascertained and secured property. As fdso ihe ex- 
ecutive part of the law : so as a person should not need 
to part with one proplrty to secure and, keep another, 
88 now it is ; persons being forced to lose the property 
of their cow, to keep the property of their horse ; or 
one parcel of land to preserve and keep .another. This 
body of law, when modelized, was to be reported to the 
i^bouse to be considered of, and passed by them 41 they 
^onld see cause. A work in itself great, and of high 
fsteem with many, for the good fruit and benefft that 
would arise from it : by which means the huge volumes 
:of the law would come tp be reduced into ihe bigness of 
A pocket-book, as it is proportionably in New England 
Aud dbewhere. A thing td* eo great worth and benefit 

p % 
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as England is not >et worthy ot, not likely in a short 
time to be so bkss'd as to enjoy. And this being the 
true end and endeavour of those members that laboured 
in that committee^ it is submitted to every godly atid 
rationid man in the nation, whetiier, as is most falsely Issd 
wickedly reported ant} charged upon persons acting in so 
much love to their country, thdr endeavours tended to 
destroy the whole lawi^ and pulling them up by the 
roots." 

The appeal will be honestly answered at last, even 
though deferred till now. Nor are there many rational 
men amongst us who, while they (Offer their hearty sym- 
pathy to the honourable motives and exertions of this 
writer and his associates, will not also avow, in shame 
and regret, that the design they had thus commenced 
two hundred years ago, was indeed a thing of so great 
worth and benefit that England is not yet worthy of it, 
nor Ukely in a short time to be so blessed as to enjoy it i 

The soldiers and lawyers having thus been thoroughly 
iroused by the two first of these famous votes, it was 
served for the remaining two to provoke the parsons, 
and the patrbns of livings. The third great vote, for 
example, involved the subject of presentations to belt 
nefices. It assaulted Satan himself in his strong 
hold'' of advowsons. Nothing could certainly be more 
adverse to that religious spirit — call it fervent or fanatic 
cal, seek it among independants or presby terians — ^ now 
inmndoubted prevalence with a fhajority of the Englidt 
people, than these rights of presentation and advowson, 
where in the first case the possessor of a certain pr^ 
perty claimed the power of naming the priest of the' 
parish where his property lay, and in the second (as the 
term.ib used in ordinary acceptation) for a given emA 
of money disposed of that right to another, against tiid 
first vacancy ^at should occur. It was, the originatem 
of this vote contended, contrary to reason, that any prbt 
vate individual should possess the power of imposing' « 
spiritual guide upon his neighbours ; and therefore they 
argued that presentations should be abolished^ and ithii 
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dioiee of the miniftter be vested in the body of the p»«» 
rishionera, who might thus have the power^ in selecting 
k preacher that was to lead them in the' ways of eternal 
life^ to secure one whose modes of thinking coincided 
trllh their own^ and whose temper^ general carriage, and 
habits of life were agreeable to Meanwhile, the 

question had deeply interested and arifuaed vast numbera 
of patrons of livings and inilueatia] men of that class, 
who sought against parliamentary oppression the ‘^pro- 
tection " of the lord-general and an earnest stand was 
accordingly made in their favour. The vote was carried 
however on the 1 7th» of November, that the right of 
presentation to benehces should be taken away, and 
the people in the several parishes be authorised to choose 
their own instructors. A bill to that effect was at the same 
time ordered to be brought in. 

The last and most fatal of all the votes involved the 
much- vexed question of tithes, and was somewhat 
strangely brou^t, as by a “ side wind,” before the house. 
The result of a large debate” at the commencement of 
the session had been an understanding or agreement that 
tithes ought to be abolished, and that'in^eir stead ft 
o&npensation should be made to the impropriators, and 
w decent maintenance provided for the clergy. We 
have seen accordingly, that one of the committees which 
weire named for the discussion and arrangement of many 
of the most important questions of public iwlicy, was 
chosen to examine into* tithes, with a sjyecial instructiott 
to inquire into the alleged sacredness of the pioperty 
which was thus constituted. Great were the fluctua- 
tions and vicissitudes of the parliament during the sub- 
sequent months ; and it was not till the 2d of December 
that the committee made its report; nor is it supposed in^ 
deed that the report would even then have been presentedy 
but with the hope of arresting, in some sort, the further 
ag^tton of the question of advowBon84 The report was 
entided respecting the method of rejecting scandalous, 
apdisettling ^dly ministers but its chief article was a 
diitiUct opinion of the committee appended to it as A 

P' $ 
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Bt>rt eft si^cohd seatioti, liiat IncumbetttB^ and ltii^ 

J^priiitlors, had a projpeirty In tithes, neport pi^ 

Tdked a moat earnest and idngular debate of five 

' ) ' ' .V " f i 

•Theauthbrofthe ** £aut ]l^i(ia'*giv«t aili>t&MdMcrI()ahm.<wlM 
iiw correct aj it is vivid, of the cirouiQVlttncev of tblv debate, of tSe 

ireal bearing of ^le celebrated vote. ** The fourth vote/* he nyk; ’^w'bei^B- 
upon followed the diveob^ticm of the narliament, was that harmfew negadfe 
of not complying with the report of the committee, louching 
offbred as the beet way to eiecldgnorant, pro{dtaiie, and vcandaldus ninle- 
ters, and cocourageiug them that are good, Ac. : of which two things, add 
80 an end cf this discourse ; first, of the proceed to it, and in the debate tof 
it, and then that which followed after i^ tUI the house was dissolved. Xbe 
proceed was shortly this : after the aforesaid vote hod passed, and some Of 
the gentlemen of the house were m rogdiness to offer the* bill, the doth- 
mittee for tythes, to counterwork and keep that off, as some thought, 4id 
on Mond&y morning offbr this report, and nfony were <»r the taking of it 
on : others were against the meddling with it at that time ; some mov^g 
to have the bill taken in concerning presentations, some to fall on th^s of 
more presait ooncemment, as the bill for uniting Scotland to England iTuea. 
jons were offered on every tide, and after one o’clock the house rose, and 
nothing fastened on. The next morning, those that were for the reftort to 
be taken in the day before moved again, and the other not opposing, it was 
taken in, but not without being put to the vote, whether the house would 
take it in, whidi was carried in the affiimative ; and so the debate began, 
and continued day after day, till after one o’clock each day, the speaker 
being aged, and not able to sit longer. The debate was managed day by day 
with very great seriousness, many arguments and scriptures being alleged. 
The house being evenlv poised, and great attendance been given bv the 
members, waiting the time of the vote; and though any member mignt, by 
the rules of the house, have spoken every day so long' as tlie debate tmn- 
tinuetl,.yet such was the modesty shewed, that hardly any on all the five 
days spake twlceu vdry little of heat or passion lieing shewed all that time; 
only one gentleman or two that were for the report, seeing themselves wd 
their party so engaged, flew out a little, complaining of the expense^of 
time, to have given a check to the going on of the detete. But the ordgjm 
of the house twing called for by some of the other side of the speakerjlfo 
declared it to be the right of every one to lie heard, and that the question 
could not be put so long as any would speak to it; withal those getitlenmen 
were told of their restlessness to take on the debate, and bow they wanted 
patience to wait toe issue of it ; after three or four days, a member that was 
against the rei'ort offored an expedient, but was not accepted. At last, on 
Safairday, towards noon, the question drewbear, as did also the end of the 
paniament ; some members that were against the report having not sp^en, 
and essaying to speak, were persuaded to forbear, who only gathered the 
issue and result of the whole, and left it to the house ; which was, whether 
upon the whole this which is in the report, was the b^t expedient for that 
eiKl ? which some on the other side, that were for the repott, perceiving the 
stress of the question put there, moved tliat the wont * best’ might [be put 
out ; but it was not admitted, having been in the report all the time of the 
debate ; so about one of the clock the vote passed, and upon dividing the 
fiouse was carried in the negative A debate of that nature and length* in 
ao great a roimcil, hardly ever passed whh such soberness and little heat or 
pomlon, 'Ehe business was in sbttu quo, as to any one’s being oitbw better 
■or worse ; the report was laid aside, for that the first part of it, whmton 
the other part depended, was rejected ; to wit, that the best way to fleet 
Ignorant, prophane, and scandalous ministers, and Co encourage ioem 4^at 
«ne good, was by sending certain commissioners emfiowered to do it, mi at 
full length hath been put forth in print already. There was, at the Mseing 
Of this vote, 115 members, whereof 5i were the aSImutive, and 56 for ihe 
negative, and two gentlemen, tellers for each aide, and the apeaber, 
oWlieh make up that number.*' 
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end, wbea the question was put on the first sectloxi eg 
to an entertainment .of the mode of settling godly mi* 
nuiters^ though the committee, asaifited in . all respects 
by Cromwell, had mustered the whole force of the inde^ 
pendants in its favour, it was rejected on the 10th of 
l)ecember by a nujority of two. T^ie numbers were fifty- 
six to fifty-four. , The second part, respecting the pro^ 
perty in tithes^ was in reality mat put to the vote at edl ; 
its fate was held to be included in that of the former; 
and it was at once, with the rapidity of lightning, circa* 
lated through London, that parliament had voted the 
abolition of tithes, and with them of the ministry, which 
demed its maintenance from tithes 1 
%he time had arrived for the master-stroke of Crom- 
well.^ Every power in the land that could make itself 


* 1 Bhmiid observe, that besides the scenes of perliaiaent that had paved 
libe wajr for it, other causes had worked as strongly On every Monday 
chiring the session, Fcakfjs and PoAveil, two anabaiftist preachers, had Udu 
vered weekly lectures to numerous audiences at Biackfriart. They certainly 
apttear to have been eloquent enthusiasts, commissioned, as they fancied, 
by Ood himself, and regardless of earthly controiri. They introduced 
inlo their sermons most ot the subjects discussed in parliament, and adve* 
cated the principles of theur sect with a force and extravagance which had 
tmwerfuHy advanced the object of Cromwell and his council ; because, in 
Investing with their fanatical and fantastical phraseV th# various measures 
of theoonvention, they managed to conceal very effectually from the under- 
standuigs of common men their really temperate wisdom and correct bear- 

K ig on the true interests of the people. Tiieir favourite topic was the Dutch 
ar. God, they maintained, had given HoHand into the bands of the En- 
glish ; it was to be the landing.place of the saints, whence they sliould pto- 
deed to pluck the w—— of Babylon ftom her chair, and to establish the 
kingdom of Christ on the continent : and they threatened with every kind 
of temporal and everlasting woe the man who should advise peace on any 
other terms than the incorporation of the united provinces wkh the com- 
monweatth of England. , Wflen it was suspected, fur example, tliat Crom- 
well had receded from tilts demand, their indignation stnpj^ the pope of 
many of those titles “ witll which,** as Dr. Lingard observes, “ he had jo 
long been honoured by the protestant churches ; and the lord.general was 
puhli cly declared to be the beast in the Ajiocalypse, the old dragon, and the 
man of sin.” Unwilling even to appear to evade the liberty of religious 
meetings, Cromwell had for some time borne these insults with an air of 
Indiffbrwice ; at last ho summoned the two preachers before himself and 
the council. But the ^ heralds of the Ixird of Hosts quailed not beftwe the 
aerinanta^f an earthly commonwealth : ’* they returned rebuke fbr rebuke, 
tiharged Cromwell with an unjustifiable assumption of power, and departed 
iVom the conflerence unpunished and unabashed. By the common and ge- 
iteraTly indtfihrent public, as a matter of course^ these sermons at Black- 
' friars Were considered as strictly and entirely explanatory of the views and 
pritidplet of the reformers in the house, and the poor relbrmers sufRflied 
aceiirdtngiy. Their enemies multipliM daily; ridicule and abuse.were 
poured Upon them from every quarter; and •* it become evident to ati. hut 
tltemseh<ei^ that the hour of their fisll was rapidly approaching.** in mus- 
^IvatlonorMeMrs. Feakes*sand Powell's style of preaching, it will only be 
necessary to quote the mention of the sermons on one occasion, by Bever- 
p 4t 
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Mi above the getaeiftl indiffbrenee of the peo^ vriM um 
m arms against the cmly body which stood between 1)^ 
and absolute rule. The compact betwem Cromwra 
and these various powers was thoroughly understood! 
The sacrifices to be made on the one hand, the* pro^ 
tection'' to be givei^ on the otlier, were as thorou^ly 
prepared. . « 

The day after the vote against the report on tidies 
happened to be Sunday. Cromwell passed it in his Own 
house, in secret consultation with his friends ; and the 
result of this consultation appeared early on the mom^ 
ing of s the day following. On JVIondayy the 12th of 
December, a considerable number of members in ^ 
interest of Cromwell were observed to enter the house of 
commons at an unusually early hour. Old Francis Rousei 
the speaker, arrived some minutes after them, and a 
house was at once formed. No question of superior 
interest had been entered for discussion that day, and 
the number of the extreme party of reformers who hap- 
pened to be present^ was singularly few. When, how. 
ever, Cromweirs men were observed to enter in such 
unusual strength^ suspicions arose, and messengers were 
dispatched by the reformers for reinforcements agains^ 
them. * 

They had scarcely left the house — prayers were 
briefly said — when colonel Sydenham rose to address 
the speaker. He must take leave, he said, to unburtben 
himndf of some tilings that half' lottig lain upon his 
heart. He had to speak, not of matters relating to the 
well •being of the commonwealth, but that were insepa- 
rable from its very existence. He proceeded to load 
the measures of the jiarliaroent, and particularly of a 
majority of its members, with the most monstrom 
charges and accusations. He said that they aiined at 

■ ^ ■ -■ - - - - w 

niQgk, the Dutch ambuiador, who went out of curiosity to heti tbeoi. It 
ie given in Thurloe, vol. i. p. 44t. ** The ioope and imentioB,*’ he 
*‘ 4 * to preach down governments, and to stu- up the people iwaiiiat the 
united Netherlands. Being then in the assembly of the taints, 1 heard one 
praym:, two sermons, iitu/, good God, wkut eruatt end Obomiimitiei and 
moit hitrrid trurnfft*, o/Jire, murder, and flame f ” 
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m than destroying the dergy, the law> and the proL 
of the subject. Their purpose* was to lake away 
|i^ law of the ]and^ and the birthrights of EngHshmen^ 
^ 0 % which all had so long been contending with their 
blood, and to substitute in their room a code, modelled on 
Ae law of Moses^ and which was adapted only for die 
nation of the Jews. In the heat ofsa preposterous fer-* 
vour, they had eveii laid the axesto the root of the chiis- 
turn ministry^ alleging that it was Babylonish, and that it 
was antichrist. They were the enemies of all intellec- 
tual cultivation and all learning*^ He noticed a motion 
which had been mada by some member, that the great 
officers of the army should be treated with to serve 
ivimout pay for one year, and another suggestion that 
had been offiered, in the progress of the bill of assess- 
ment for six months for the maintenance of the army 
and navy, tliat the bill should be laid aside, till a plan 
had been arranged for a more equal taxation of the sub- 
ject : symptoms, he added, which, in no equivocal man- 
ner, indicated a deep-laid design in some for the total 
dissolution of the army.t In these circumstances, he 
said, that he could no longer satisfy Ainfself to sit in 
that house ; and he moved, that the continuance of this 
4|)ar]iament, as now constituted, would not be for the 
good of the commonwealth ; and that therefore it was 
requisite that the house in a body should repair to the 
lord-general, to deliver back into his hands the powers 
which they had received from him. His motion was 
seconded by sir Chillies Wolseley. 

.One of the most eloquent of the reformers (his name 
hua not been preserved by the reporter of his speech) 
then rose and earnestly protested against the motion. 

^ How little has the style of abuse, in matters appertaining to reform of 
oflaw or church, changed with the passage of two centuries I Is there an 
£xetcr hall declalmer against education who might not adopt this argu. 
snent of Sydehham as a text of faith ? Is there a party man of religion, 
above the rank of curate or rector, who does not think the love of tuhee 
synonymous with the Jove of learning? 

f 'But Sydenham himself confessed that this was a mere single and un- 
supported idea of a single merobei of the house, taken up by no one after it 
weSk, broached, dying as soon as bom and therefore his argument was ri- 
diculous, save as a mere party weapon, — a stick to beat a dogge,” 
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He defehded the chaeatter of the parliametit ao nhna. 
tiiraMf deserted by its own xnemWs ; he chaUei^^ 
every statement made by Sydenham on the jqueation''^ 
What had been proposed, hesaid^ waa so^^ 
from being intended to the prejudice oC the parochia] 
elergy, that its exprm object was to render the reve- 
nues of the clergyr more certain and equal, by redueta^ 
benefices of S00/« a year and upward, by inaeasing 
those of smaller income, and also by making a provi- 
sion for the widows and children of ministers. As the 
Long Parliament, when they abolished episcopacy^ and 
sold tha temporal revenues of the bishops, deans, and 
chapters, made an eii^press reserve of all impropriations, 
which were to be applied to increase the revenues off*^e 
parochial clergy and the universities, so had a precisely 
similar reserve been made by the present assemldy in 
their act for enabling delinquents to compound for <hcir 
estates. He then enumerated the various measures 
conducive to the public advantage, that were in progress, 
and extolled in the highest terms the disinterestedness 
and diligence of the parliament and its committees. He 
protested, in** c6nclu6ion, with passionate earnestness, 
against a measure fraught with ^uch incalculable cala- 
mity as the dispersion of that parliament would proVS. 
Several other reformers followed on the same side with 
equal warmth ; and the debate promised to be of consi- 
derable duration. Other reformers, who had been sent for, 
wene now also fast arriving, and 'the issue seemed at the 
least doubtful. The number of Cromwell’s partisans 
might be about forty ; the reformers had by this time 
mustered between thirty and thirty-five."' 

* This is aoccnrdinff to the douUo evidence of the author of the Bmct 
Relation, and of the New Narrative of the Dissolution. A letter from one 
of the members to his brother, contained in Thurloe, gives the name num- 
ber to the Cromwell (»arty« and says, that when the Utter had left, ottly 
twenty-seven reformers stayed behind. The other eight, po doubU folt 
that any further resistance would be idle 1 subjoin this letter, fraai iHMsy 
Mansel to Kdward Pritchard, which derives Its interest tram the fact oflts 
writer having been present ** Since I writ ray last to you, and some days 
before, wee were about a report from the committee of tieths , ifoout act- 
ing commisnoners to the several eircuits to cast out all that they judged to 
bo anftt fo be ministers, and to put in all they judged to be fit upon the east 
day of the weeke. This )X)wer and iu appurtenances came to the quootiOn, 
and it was carried in the negative. Hereupon those gentlemen that wre 



AH doubty howererj wfl9 fiii4denly eo^ed by tbe extri- 
ordinary conduct a£ die speaker. Frauds Boua, wbo had 
beccme one of Cromweira roost thoroiigb**goiDg tools. 
Adasg on an evidently preconcerted platii be sudden)^ 
iroae and kff 4^ chair. ' The serjeant took up die maee 
and caiTied it before him as he quitted the hall ; even 
the derk rose and went out at the same instant; while 
as iB^y members as were favcyirable to the modoii fol- 
lowed^ and repaired at once to Wliitehalb to demand 
admission to Cromwell. Some few reformers left slso^ 
in hopelessness and disgust Twenty-seven of die more 
fervent and enthusiastic remained, gazing on e^h Other 
in wonder at what had passed, insufheient in numbers 
io'tnake a house, and without a speaker had they been 
so inclined. Harrison appears to have l^n one of these, 
as well SIS one of the orators in tlie debate that had pre-* 
ceded. They continued thus^ for some time, in help- 
less consultation as to what was to be done ; and had 
just proposed to fall to prayers, when two officers, 
colonel Goffe and major White*, suddenly entered, and 

for tho report came sooner than tlieir ttiiQal hower upon Munday to Uic 
houto, and there tpoke of the unlikelihood ot'doinfTKubl* and instanced in 
' several thingii. that they judged evill that was don ; and therefore desired 
that they would goe, and returne that power they had from whence they 
recetveil it ^ and thereupon alxiut forty, and the speaker, went to the gene, 
rail, and did accordingly. Twenty.sevcn staved in the house a little time 
apeaking to one another ; and going to speak to the I<ord in prayer, ooll. 
Oo&* and lieut-coll. White came into the house, and desired them that were 
there to come out. Some answered, that they were there by a call hroni 
the general!, and would not come out by their desire, unless they had a 
command tVom him. They ^turned noe answer, but went out, and fetched 
two flies of rouRo^uetiers, ana did as good as force them out « amoi^st^'ihem 
1 was an unworthy one." 

* A vulgar piece of pleasantry, on the part of this major White, has been 
sufibred to creep into history. He is said to have asked, on his entrance, 
•* what they did there ? " to have been answered by HarrlSon, ** that they 
were seeking the Lord j” and to have rejoined, “ then you may* go else- 
where, for to my knowledge he has net been here for several years lyissed." 
The anecdote rests on the authority of a piece of royalist scurnlit^, in 
which the Circumstance of the dissolution is described after this fashion : 

In the mean time Koojm, the speaker, with the mace before him (and 
bis followers), came to Whitehall, and there resigned the instrument be 
gave them, by which they Were constituted a parliament, and gave Uiem 
likewise to understand how they bad left their fellows. Their surrenderey 
was kindly received by Oliver, and they thanked for the pains they had 
takcsi in the service of the ooronumwcalth, however he and they had 
mtssM of their intentions of the good should thereby have ewie to (Imcom- 
monwealth, which a strange spirit and perveroe principle % some of the 
naembers had solely hindred { and as to them yet sitting in the parliament 
bCUse, he dispatched away lioutenant.coloDel white, a confldent of his, to 
dislodge them, who accordingly, with a guard of nea coats, came thither. 
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r^uegte4 them to withdraw. Hatriton demanded 
what warranty and miyor White called in a file of miMht 
keteers. No further resistance was ofihred ; the house: 
vas expeditiously cleared^ and the keys left with the 
guard. ^ 

The speaker^ meanwhile^ preceded by ihe’maee^ dnd 
followed by Sydenl^ifi and his party, walked throii§^ 
the streets to Cromwell residence at Whitehall, 
few members, who were on their way to the houses 
joined him, in curiosity, as he passed ; some few, ill 
fear. Having arrived at M^itehall, they withdrew into 
one of ^e apartments, and placed a few hurried lines 
on paper, expressive of the resignation of their powet 
into Cromwell's hands. This was as hastily engrossed 
by the clerk, subscribed by the weaker and his f^lowers^ 
and tendered by' them to Cromwell, who at onco put on 
a well-painted air of surprise, asseverated that he was nett 
prepared for such an offer, and protested that he oouM 
not load himself with so heavy and serious a burden.* 


and entering the'house, demanded them, in^the name of the general, to 
part, for the parliament was dissolved ; who, replying to the contrary, and 
telling him they w«re upon buisness, and ought not thus to be dlslbTbed,. 
he asked, ‘ What buisness They answered, ' We are seeking of God.* 

* Pugh I ' saith he, * is that all ^ that's to no purpose, for God hath not bean 
within these walls these twelve years;* and so fkirly comtielled them oot, 
muttering with the same wratli. and atgrrowful look backs, as those that hM 
gate thirty times the same 'term, and«could have almost pleaded presorlp* 
tton.*’ 

♦ It seems hardly credible that such hypocrisy as this could have beqh 
attempted ; but Cromwell had now lost, in matters of this?(ind, all sense of 
ingenuousness or shaibe. Hit tools and creatures would seem to believe ‘ 
anytl^g,'fo'' the pleasure, in being duped, or dueling others in turn; and 
he himself would seem ready to say or do any thing at all times, Onlf to 
show his power of doing or saying it. He had the deliberate effrontery, 
for example, to repeat the present farce of falseliood to the first parliamem 
of the protectorate, whom he assured, in the most solemn manner, ** that 
he was so far from having any hand in the iiroject, that he was an absedutd 
stranger to the design, till the speaker, with the mador part of the house, 
came to him with the instrument of their resignation.** It was in the 
same speech, 1 may add, that he used the characteristic expression, ** 1 hara 
appealed to God before you already ; I know that it it a tender thing to ' 
make Appeals to God.*’ I do not insult the common sense of the reader by , 
aflSKXing to inquire into the possibility of sincere self-delusion here. 
ting aside the plain course of his poli<^, from the first moment of the exist; , 
eneeof this parliament to his last deliberation with his ofilcets before Iti: 
faU» wUl any rational person believe that a file of musketeers coi]^ 'be' 
marebed intone house of parliament, the members turned out, a|^ tte'' 
dtmrnf the hmise locked, without the knowledge of the lord-generaiy t" 
An extract from Ludlow, in corrdboration of the views ahr^V . 

IB the text. ** The perfidious Cromwell having forgot his tim < 
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Blit Ills rehictaiioe yielded at last 4o die retnonstran^ 
and entareatiea of Lambert and the offici^a, and the in- 
gtniment was laid in a chamber of the palace^ for the 
convenience of sneh members as had not yet subscribed 
their names. « 

^ It lay there three days^ and^, though only signed, 
at first, by Sydenham’s party, it ia said to have ex- 
hibited, at the dose of the thirJ day, very nearly eighty 
names — a majority of tlie whole assembly ; nor do I 
find any distinct authority that questions this. ,ln what 
way these signatures were obtained, or whether they 
were in all respects genuine, is a matter scai^ely worth 
discussion. The existence of the convention sprang out 
of cheat and delusion, and though its career was ele- 
vated into respect by the unlooked for gravity of its 
counsels; and the wise determination of its measures, its 
abrupt and iniquitous end was nothing more than the 
natural consummation of its monstrous origin. Some 
df the members, it is said, were induced to yield their 
signatures to the solicitations of the friends of Crom- 
well ; some to fear, and a reluctance to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the powerful ; several, accdrdhig to bne of 


Adletnn proreesions and former vows, as well as the blood and treasure that 
had been spent in this contest, thought it high timeto take ofT the masque, 
and resolved to sacrifice all our victories and deliverances to his pride and 
atnbitloM, under colour of taking upon him the qfflce. ns U i/»rre, qf a hf/fk 
constable, in order to keep the peace of the nation, <ma to restrain men from 
i^ing one another's throats. One dililcultjr yet remained to obstruct his 
db&ign, and that was the convention, which be had assembled and invested 
wittr power, as well as earne^y solicited to reform the la% and reduwthe 
cle^y to a more evangelical conitiiution. And having suIncienUy alarmed 
those interests, and shown them their danger tVom the convention, he 
infoiyns them farther, that they cannot be ignorant of the coi>Aision that 
aU things are brought into by the immoderate zeal of those in authority, 
and to what extremities matters might be reduced, if permitted to go on ; 
pdaliibly, said be, to the utter extirpatUwi of law and gospel from amooget 
ui } and therefore advised that th^ would join their interests to his, m 
ojider to preyent this inundation, Hb prutXMition was readily embraced 
by the corrupt part of the lawyers ami clergy, and so he became their pro- 
t^oT, and they the humble supporters of his tyranny. But that hie 
natation might seem less borrUi, he so contrived it, by his instmineMite, 
that some of the convention must openly manifest their disapprobation of 
th^r own proceedings, and under divers specious pretenoeepma period to 
tb^r sitting. When the instrument of resignation was brought to Cfom- 
wp}^ ^ie s^d lie lifted up his eyes with astemisbment ; and, with no less 
sMinihg modesty refused to receive it ^ but, et length, throulpi the impor* 
timijy of major-general Lambert and others, reiwesenting to him that the 
qulred his acceptance of the parliaments 
illy with their request," 
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tbmr own members^ ]^cause certain of their companicais 
and aHies had done it already ; aeveral> happy that they 
might BO he rid of a trouldcBome and ^ankleas employ^ 
ment; and several^ because they would not expoa^ 
thetuselyes to the charge of ambition, ^and an over** 
weening love of dignity and power.* Thug wag «“ 
majority at last obtained^ and^ within a few hours after- 
wards, came forth the pew constitution of government 
in which Oliver Cromwell openly stood supreme, 

♦ Exact Relation. — There are «omc other polnta of detail in the acc^t 
of the writer of the Exact Relation, which make it wiMrth while to aubjofn 
the description of the whole scene of Uie diaaolution in his own words 
** The spck eil forgetting the duty of hla platr.', though fte was neelly 
called unto to Keep the chair, he left it t and the sergeant, as if he hiMi heisi 
of council, took up the mace and carried it before him, though he teas tpoien 
unto to the contrary t as in like manner did the chief clerks ^ and thus, in 
an irruptious way going out of the house without any adjournment or vote, 
left sitting thirty or thirty.flve members in the house. WhetberSthose that 
so went away were a greater, or lesser number, as is more likely, it is 
hard to be determinod ; though it be thought by some there were not 
Severn^ so early in the house. I'hose that went out of the house, going to. 
ward Whitehall, met some coming to the house, tvAo,scdjic them gain tkat^ 
ffiowner, thought they had adjourned ihoiher, and $a ntent tutmg mm them i ' 
others they sent for up and down, where they could And them, to come to 
them to the house chamix'r, where they were. Hmse in the house imme- 
dlslely betook themselves to consider what they had to do, being so^lesertei)! 
of their fellows ; and telling over their number, they found themselves |nit 
thiny.fouror thiity.fivc, which could not make a house, forty being ihhn 
least number that migkt act in a parliamentary way. As they were going- 
to coRsid^ among rhemsdves, a colonel and lieuteoant-colonel eOtered the 
house, and desired tiiem to depart. The members desired them to wHh, 
draw, for that they, as members of parliament, had warrant to be there 
anA if they had wammt to put thm out, they wished them to slmw it: 
but not many wirds pasfed ; they went back and opened Jkc doort, and 
brought m the eoldiere with their muitats, and then the gentlemen rose and 
went out, which was done bt^fore the <dher were half ufoy at Whitehall i smd 
eome so put out nftke house went (rfter to fi'bitehaU, to see what they were' 
doing, and found them in the house chamber, preparing a writing of sur» 
rend» of their power back into his hands, foa.n whom they had received' 
It fir they had been his council, and not legislators or a parliament, mucli 
might have been .in it ; it was three or four tines written in fmr or sir 
veral papers, that so the gentlemen might more 'eatUy read and see whot U 
wasi which, when the clerk engrossed on parcbment, then tiiey signed 
it by subscribing their names, as many as would ; first the speaker, and 
then others, according to their quality. It may be wondered at, that so great 
a power should be paMed by so low and little an instrument. Some gentlf* 
men Wail three or four days ajter, and set their hands to it They that 
subscribed it did It on several grounds and rcatoiu ; seme did U hnovolng^ 
to dissolve the house, before dissolved by the soldiers, and their disorderly 
going away, which they had plotted land resolved before; Sonte 'bebiuie 
some eminent peraqn* of their party did it before them, ekpeotiqg thffc' 

means to have been rid of some the other party at the least, and ^ey to^ 

haye^imntinued in- power without them, wherein they were deoeived, .alid 
ueta IHtie vexed ; some thmein looked no further than at their aunt aniett, 
sMsdtio be ridiifa trouMesome employment; some, Mof they ml 
Omaht lovert if power and dignity ; and some, out of weakness, end tyfw 
ufthe Rms ^some worldly mOoyment, which they have tiifflciesstly r^ent^ 
mtdbyenmrryfor tmee,** . . « 
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' On Friday, the l6tli of December, I 6 &S,— ^ttn omi*' 
mmi day, — the krd-generjd «et out in hi^ carriage, aa 
ahont one in the nternoon, from hia own residence to 
Westminster hall, through two lines of soldiery, com- 
posed of five •regiments of foot, and three of horse. 
When he arrived at the door of .the hall, 0 procession 
fbrined, of persons who there awaited^him, and wonder- 
fiilly complete were the varionS arrangements for ail 
event, of the possibility of which the chief aOtor, only^ 
three days before, had solemnly asseveratedi his utter 
and hopdess ignorance ! The aldermen entered first ; 
then the judges ; the •commissioners of the gri^at seal 
(Keble and Lisle) ; and the lord mayor. Behind these 
were the two councils, of state and the army. They 
Ascended to the court of chancery, where a chair of state 
With d cushion had been placed on a rich carpet, and 
here arranged themselves — Keble on the right hand of 
the chair, and Lisle on the left; the judges on both 
ddes ; the lord mayor and aldermen on the right, and 
the members of the two councils on the left. It was a 
bstlhant scene. The robes of the civilians blended with 
the full-dress equipments of the soldiei^ m a mo^ im- 
poring picture, and excitement stirred on every face. 

Cromwell entered, and every person in the hall uu- 
dpvered. He advanced, and took his place next the 
lord- commissioner Lisle. He was plainly dressed — » a 
secret artifice of pride. He wore neither robes nor uni- 
form, but a simple suil and cloak of black velvet, vdth 
long boots, and a hripad gold band round his hat. As 
sobu as he had taken his position, Lambert advanced 
:^om the circle and addressed him. He declared die disso- 
lii^nn of the late parliament ; observed that the exigency 
of the time required a strong and stable govemm^t; 
an'd prayed his excellency, in the name of the army and 
t^ three nations, to accept the office of protector of the 
o^monwealth, or chief magistrate, under a new consti- 
tatibn, which had been prepared hy the council of the 
and sanctioned hy t^ principal officers cf state. ^ 

* Hiare can be scarcely a doubt that this assertion wm only part of the 
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Xiamibert, as he oonclaiied^ tumed to «ne of die defhl' 
of the <Miiincil/JeB9^^ lam to md diotui 


eDUreSdluBioT), and that the form •• well as datailsof the newcwMtitttffiGMi 
had been, In tact, the entire suggestion and arranglsment of Cromwfll 
liimaeIC laidlov says, in the sole aoeount presented of Us origin or author, 
ship, that it had heon in ^lUSeration for upwards of two months bef ore tSIt 
memorable day, and many other circumstances strongly corroborate this 
luost probable assertion. Kot th^east striking of these, 1 may add,*is the Act 
(which I have established in the life of Vane) that the best provisions in 
Jthis ** instrument,*' relating to the estalilishitient of new cemstituendes, aiw 
bodily taken out of the famous reform act of Vane, which Cromwell broitghh 
away with him under bis cloak, uncofiied and unengrossecl on the fatal 
SOU) of April. Another remarkable fact which tends to prore it is, that 
when the idea of a new instrument of government was first submitted ,|to 
Cromwellian private, the title appropriated t«> the chief anagbtrate in the 
first article would seem to have been that of king. To this Cromwell a|; 
once olijected. No doubt he wished to receive the offer from a lets Ques- 
tioiiabic authority, and had secretly resolved, also, that the minds <b tim 
people and of his own partisans should be better prepared, before be ven. 
tur^ on a step so hazardous. The Dutch ambassador (see Thurloe, vol, 1. 
]). r>44.) seems to have received a con Aised statement of this circuwu^noi^ $ 
for he says, that it was Cromwell's first project to be declared king, and 
that he only desisted because of the reluctance of his officers. The oontHtrit 
would decidedly appear (if we may trust an authority by no means indis. 
putaMe), from a sfieet'h of Cromwell to the iKXly of Kx) olficers, who waitedl 
on him in February 16,37, to remonstrate against the title of king. He plfuitly 
tells them, that they had on the former occasion offercid him the title, and 
that he had refused it (MSS. Additions to Aysoough« appended by Mr. HutC 
to Burton’s Diary. And Bates, in h*g FJcnchus Motuum, part IL p. Id&^ob. 
serves on the occasion, Vet CromwoU.would not accept of the govefnmht 
by the title of kiii& tivyugh he was persuaded to it by many.”) The obspura 
statement of the dmclal account, is merely that, the parliament having 
surrendered its powers into the hands of the lord’general, 'from whom w 
had received them, he called n council of the prmci^t qffleers qf the 
and advised with other persons of interest in the nation, who, after thrw 
dayi seeking Ood, and co\sulUng on the subject, concluded upon the foemitf 
the government of the commonwealth. (Declaration of the Ixird Protector.^* 
Perlect Diurnal, Dec. 19. Weekly Intelligencer, Dec. 5i0 ) This council 
is said to have been opened by the lord'gcneral with a most excellent, wise, 
gracious, and pious wj^ch. [Several Proceedings. Dec. 15.) Ludlow's ae^ 
count, corroborating many of these points, is sm rullows ** After,” be wys, 
** a Ciw days, a council of field ofiicers was summoned, where major.general 
Lambert having rehearsed the several steps and degrees by which things had 
been brought to the present state wherein thef were, and pressed the nie. 
ceosity incumbent upon the array, to provide something in the room of what 
was lately taken away, presented to thmn a intituled, ' An Instrument 
of Government,* which he read in hit place, wme of the officers being coit» 
vinced that the contents of this instrument tended to the sacrUfoing all our 
labours to the lust and ambition of a single person, began to dedare their 
unwillingness to concur in it. But they were interrupted by the major- 
generaL and informed that it was not now to be disputed, whether thia 
ahouldte thcfbrm of government or not, for that was already resolvud, <1 
Aoeing been under consideration for two months pasd / neither was it 
brought before them with any other intention than to give them permhu 
aion to offbr any amendments they should think fit,' with a pron^ thi^ 
ahould be taken into consideration. The council of officers perceiving to 
what terms they wore restrained, proposed that It might be declared in 
this instrument that the general of the army should* qftef this first Ume, 
be heid incapable of being protector (for that was the title given by tttfii 
iAstrument to the chief magistrate, though some were said to htsohmossd 
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the act or instrument in which this new constitution 
Was%mbodied« The reading of this act, entitled ‘Uhe 
government of th# commonwealth of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging, ” 
occupied upwards of half an hour. It was a document 
of unquestionable ability, as even the brief abstract 
which may be admitted here will shtwv. 

Its first and most essential^ article was, that the 
supreme legislative authority should be in one person, 
and the people in parliament assembled; and that 
the style of that person should be lord protector. It 
proceeded, tljat the protector should be assis^d with 
a council, of not fewer than thirteen, nor more than 
twenty -one persons* ; that all writs, processes, com- 
missions, and grants, should run in his name ; and that 
from him should be derived all magistracy and honours ; 
that he should order the militia and forces both by sea 
and land, and with his council should have the power 
of war and peace ; that no law should be altered, sus- 
pended, abrogated, or repealed, but by the authority of 
parliament ; and that a parliament should be summoned 
in every third year. It directed that th% summons to 
parliament should be by writ under the great seal, and 
that, if the protector should neglect to order these 
writs, the keeper or keepers of the seal should issue 


/Aat it might be ktng')^ that none of the relations of the last protector should 
be chosen at the next succcecling election ; and that a genera I counci I of 
ail the commission ofhrers wh^ were about the town, should be suinttmned 
to consider thereof. To these propositions they could obtain no mher 
answer, than that they should be offered to the general, which was the 
title they yet gave to Cromwell. At the next meeting of the officers it 
was not thought fit to consult with them at all , hut they were openly told 
by major-general Lambert, that the general would take care of mamigiiig 
Uio civil government ; and then having required them to repair to their 
respective charges where their troops and companies lay, tkat they might 
preserve the public peaces he dismissed them.** 

* Hy oliserving tne first council appointed bv the new protector under 
this institute, we may fairly make out Cromwell's chief creatures and most 
favourite advisers through all the recent extraordinary scenes. Of the 
twelve original counsellors named by him in the preceding April six were 
preserved, Lambert, Desborough, Strickland, Sydenham, Philip Jones, and 
■ir Gilbert Pickering; and stx omitted^ Harrison, ‘Tomlinson, Stapeley, 
Carew, Moyer, and BeniieL To the six preserved were addc‘d seven from 
among those who had been named by the parliament on their meeting, 
lord Lisle, sir Anthonv Ashby Cooper, .sir Charles Wolseley, Fleetwood, 
Montagu, Richard Major, and Henry Lowience. To these coLii)«ellors 
were now first added by Oomwell, im^jor-gcneral Skippon, and Fiancts 
Rous, the late speaker, 
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them on their own authority, under pain of high trea<^ 
son. Also, in case of similar neglect in these ofi^eers, 
the sheriffs of the counties were to proceed in the elec- 
tion in the same manner as if the writs had been issued, 
under the like penalty. Each parliament was to sit 
five months ; and, if an intermediate parliament was 
called by the lord protector, it was not to be pro- 
rogued or dissolved within three months, unless by 
its own consent. In case of war with any foreign 
state, a parliament was to be summoned immediately. 
The institute determined, that every person possess- 
ing an estate, real or personal? to ijie value of 
two hundred pounds, should have a vote at the elec- 
tion of members of parliament, excepting such as had 
been concerned in the war against the parliament 
or in the rebellion in Ireland. It ordered, that all 
bills passed by the parliament should be presented to 
the lord protector for his a.ssent, and, if he did not 
assent within twenty days, the parliament might declare 
his neglect, and the bills should then become law not- 
withstanding. The army was limited not to exceed 
ten thousand hofse, and twenty thousand foot. It was 
also directed, in an article which disclosed the secret and 
naked despotism which lurked lieneath it all, that, till 
the meeting of the first triennial jiarliament in Sep- 
tember, the protects' and council might have 

power to raise money for the puhlic defence^ and to make 
su(^ laws and ordinances as the ^:effarc of the nation 
should require. No member could be removed from 
the council but for corruption, or such other mis- 
carriage as should be judged by a committee from the 
parliament and the council, together with the keeper 
or keejicrs of the seal ; the removal during the intervals 
of parliament to be made by the council itself with 
the consent of the protector. The institute further 
ordered, diat the keeper or keepers of the seal, the 
treasurer, the admiral, the chief justices of the two 
benches, and the chief governors of Scotland and 
Ireland, should be nominated by parliament, and 
in the intervals of parliament by the protector and 
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ccmncil ; that, as soon as might he, a provision should 
be made for the maintenance of the jclergy, less subject 
to scruple and contention, and more certain, than the 
way of tithes ; and that no person should be compelled 
to conform to ^le established church ; nor should any he 
restrained, but all protected, in the .profession and exer- 
cise of his religion, with an exceptioft of the adherents 
of popery and prelacy. It w%s one article in the 
institute of government, that Oliver Cromwell should 
be declared lord protector for life, and that, in case of 
his demise, the council of state should assemble to the 
number of not fewei^ than thirteen, and immediately 
elect his successor. This clause was generally sup- 
posed to have been inserted to conciliate Lambert, and 
to feed him with the hope of being second lord pro- 
tector. It was altered in the subsequent petition and 
advice, and the power surrendered to Cromwell. The 
plan for the future representation of the people was, 
as I have already endeavouretl to show, in aU its essen- 
tials, copied from the celebrated act which was on the 
point of passing into a law on that fatal twentieth of the 
preceding April. The representatives for England were 
to be four hundred. All petty boroughs where there was 
scarcely a single house, were suppressed, and the repre- 
sentation as nearly as might be proportioned to the amount 
of taxation. Of these, 251 were to be county members; 
beside six for London, two for the Isle of Ely, two for 
the Isle of Wight, and* two each for Exeter, Plymouth, 
York, Colchester, Gloucester, Canterbury, Leicester, 
Lincoln, Westminster, Norwich, Lynn, Yarmouth, Not- 
tingham, Shrewsbury, Taunton, Bristol, Ipswich, Bury, 
Southwark, Coventry, Worcester, and Salisbury, one each 
for the two universities, and one each for all the towns and 
boroughs that were thought proper to be represented, 
among which Manchester is named. In addition to 
these, there were to be 30 representatives for Scotland, and 
30 for Ireland ; the distribution of the counties, cities and 
places represented, and the number of their representatives 
respectively, being to be determined by the lord protector 
and his council previously to issuing the writs. 

q2 
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When the reading had closed^ Lisle turned to Crom^ 
'Well to administer to him his oath as lord protector of 
the commonwealth, but even at this instant the habit of 
dissimulation prevailed over every other, and scruples 
appeared, and a wonderful humility, and ^ most touching 
reluctance, which only gave way at last to an assent more 
touching still, in iU seeming sacrifice of every selfish wish 
to the interests of his country ! Then, raising his right 
hand and his eyes to heaven with great solemnity, C’rom- 
well swore to observe, and cause to be observed, all the 
articles of the instrument ; and Lambert, falling on his 
knees, pfFered to the lord protector a civicrsword in the 
scabbard, which he accepted, laying aside his own, to 
denote that he meant to govern by constitutional, and 
not by military authority ! He then seated himself in 
the chair of state provided for him ; put on his hat 
while the rest still stood uncovered ; received the great 
seal from the commissioners, the sword of state from 
the lord mayor, formally delivering them back again ; 
and, having exercised these acts of sovereign authority, 
returned in procession to his carriage, and drove back to 
his palace at M^^iitehall, with the state and majesty of a 
king. 

In the evening of the same day proclamation was 
made in every quarter of London — accompanied by all 
the ceremonies that had hitherto been used on the ac. 
cession of a nesv monarch — of the establishment of a new 
got'ernment by means of a chief tnagistrate and triennial 
parliaments ; and the people were called upon to offer 
their allegiance and obedience in all things to 

OLIVER CROMWELL, 

Lord Proiecior of tde Commonwealth. 


Cromwell’s first act was to revive the forms of mo- 
narchy. He issued new patents to the judges, as on 
the occasion of a succession to the crown.* He then 

• It appears from the order books and law records, that the first law- 
term of the year commenced on the 23d of January ; and, accordmifly, 
four days before, a fresh patent was issued to Rolle, chief justice of the 
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{Completed the arrangements of his council^ as named in 
the instrument of government, in the mode best fitted 


Upp«T, and Atkins, one of the puisne judges of the common bench ; on the 
flrst day of term, a jimUar patent was gianted, to St John, chief justice of 
the common bench and before the end of the month patents were made 
out to Aske, a puisne judge of the upper bench, and Thorpe, a baron of the 
exchequer. At the same time Matthew Hale borrow many of these 
details from Mr. Oodwiirs Researches) was made a judge of the common 
beiu'h,*a)id Holiert Nicliolas, who had preigously been a judge in the upper 
bench, was added to Thoitn* in the exchequer. Wild, who had been made 
chief baron in tlie year before the king’s death, was desirous of being con. 
tinned in his office, but could not obtain that favour from the protector. 
Shortly after these appointments, a list was formed of twelve (lersons td 
bold the assizes at the principal towns of England for the spring circuit 
Secret instructions were at the same time given to such as the new pro- 
tccior could rely bn, that thdy were ** to take especial care to^extend all 
favour and kindness to the cavalier party.” (Ludlow, vol. ii. p 4811) 
Kulle and Glyn were named for the western circuit, St. John and Atkins 
for the Oxford, Alike and Richaid Newdigatc for the home, Thorpe and 
Hioliard Repys for the midland, Nicholas and William Conyers forthe Nor- 
folk, and Hale and Hugh Windham for the northern. Five of these j»er- 
sons, Glyn, Newdigate,' Pepys, Conyers, and Windham had not received 
patents as judges, and must therefore have officiated merely pro hac vice. 
Halo, Pepys, Newdigalc and Windham were called to the degree of ser- 

i eant at this tune, together with Steele, tiic recorder, Maynard, Thomas 
Letcher, and Thomas Twisden. Glvn and Conyers had been made serjeants 
in August lf>48. The names of Glyn and Maynard are emphatic proofs 
that thi'bewily men anticipated a brilliant prospect for their detestable 
principles under this reign of Cromwell. Attorney-general Pnrleaux had 
a fresh patent from the protector (docket liook of the crown ofHce’i, Janu* 
ary lfK>4, and William Kllis wa^ made holicitor-general fibid.), May £74. 
The appointment of St John is curious when we reaall his own defence of 
himself under Charles the Second, and instead of corrobOTating that defence* 
would go to prove an extreme mtere.st and c.'>nfidencc reposed in him by 
Cromwell. ** U ib said, that 1 was the dark lantern and privy counsellor 
in setting up and managing affairs in the lale Oliver Protector’s time. 
This wholly denied, and the contrary true, and many svitn^sses of my 
manifesting my dislike In October I fell sick so dangerously, that from 
that time till the end of May, my friends expected death ; I think in De- 
cember or January he w.is set up, vuhen J was at the worst” Rut 1 have 
already given abundant prowfs of St. John’s servile assistance to his great 
relation ni all his worst desigjis I cannot suffer the more honourable name 
of Matthkw Hale to past, even in a note without giving (from Riifricr's 
History of his own Time), two memorable in.>>taiu;es of the way in which he 
discharged the functions of that office, to which it is ong of the greatest 
merits of Cromwell to have appointed him. ” Not long,” says the bishop, 
“ after he was made a judge, when lie went the circuit, a trial was brought 
before him at Lincoln, concerning the murder of one of the townsmen* 
who had lieen of the king's party, and was killed by a soldier of the garrison 
there. He was in the fieldt* with a fowling.piecc on his shoulder, which 
the soldier bceiiig, he raine to him, and said, it was contrary to an order 
which the protocior had made, that none who had been of the king’s party 
should carry arms, and so he would have forced it fiom him ; but as the 
other did not regard the order, so being stronger than ihe soldier, lie threw 
him down, and having beat him, be left him. The soldier went into the 
town, and told one of his fellow soldiers how he had been used, and got him 
to go with him, and he in wait for the man that he might be reveng^ on 
him. They both watched his coming to town, and one of them went to 
him to demand his gun, which be retusmg, the soldier struck at him, and 
as they were struggling, the other came liehind, and ran his sword into his 
body, of which he presently died. Jt was in the time of the assises, so tliey 
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to promote his aims** Colonel He»ry Lawrence was 
nominated president for a months re-appointed at its 
etpiration till further orders; and, in fact, retained 
the office during the whole of the protectorate. Thur- 
loe, a man of thorough fitness for the wo’*k, was named 
secretary to the coui)cil, or, as he is frequently styled, 
secretary of- state and Walter Frost, the secretary 
under the commonwealtli, was appointed to an office 
whicli was called treasurer for the council’s contingen- 
cies. Philip Meadows was chosen secretary for the 
Latin tongue, the office held under the statesmen by 
Milton and Milton’s name wa» entered*" in the order 
book along with these, but unaccompanied with any 
specification of salary, or of the business in which he 
was to be employed.! 


were hot 1 1 tried. Against the one there wan no eridenco forethought 
felonv, so he wan only found guilty of manslaughterf and bin nt on the hand ; 
but the other was found guilty of murder ; and though Colonel Whalley, 
that commanded the garrison, came into the court, and urged that the man 
ni«.s killed for disoheiftrtff the proterior^s ofdcrs^ and that the soldier was but 
doing his iiuiv , vet the judge regarded bnth his reasoni and threatenings 
Tery little, and therefore he not only gave sentence against him, hut or- 
dert'd the execution to he so suddenly rfonc, that it might not be fH)Ssih/e to 

S roenre a repneee^y/VKvh he believetl would have Ixm'II obtained, if there 
ad been lime enough grained for it Another occasion was given him of 
showing both his justice and eour ige, when he was in another eirruit He 
understood that the protector had ordered a jury to he returned for a trial 
in which he was more than ordhianiy concerned. Ujionihis information 
he examined the sheritt’ 'lUout it, who knew nothing of it, for he said he 
refeired all such thmga to the under sheriff', and having next asked the 
under hhenff* concerning it, he found the jury had been returned by order 
from Cromwell , njion which he showed the statute, that all juries ought to 
be returned by ‘he sheriff' or his lawful offic't; and this not bi'ing done 
according to 'aw, he a'sfni>ised the jury, and U-oiiId not try the rausO’ upon 
whiemthe protector was highly displeased with him, and at his return from 
the circuit, told him in nugei he was not Jit to he a judge j to which all the 
ansufej he made nw.?, that d was xH’ry rrwe.” 

* The following is the list, as published otficiallv, of the names of the 
councillors . — Philip viscount Lisle; Charles Fleetwooil , .John Lambert; 
Edward Montagu ; John Desborough ; Walter Strickland ; Henry l.aw. 
rence; sir (lilbert Pickering, b^rt ; sir Charles Wolseley. bart. ; sir An- 
thony Ashley Cooper, bart ; William Sydenham; Philip’Jnncs ; Richard 
Major; Francis Rous ; Philip Skippon. To these were added, February 
7. 1654, Humphrey Mackworth ; April 27. Nathaniel Fiennes ; and, Juno 
30. Edmund Sheffield earl of Miilgrave. The salary of each counselioir 
was lOfJO/ per annum. (SeeThurloe, vol. iii. p .581.) One of the first 
orders issued was that the eouneil should sit on Monday, Tuesday, Wed., 
nesday and Thursday, in the morning, and on Friday, both morning and 
afternoon, and not at other times, witliout special direetiori from the lord 
protector. The sittings were to commence at nine, and not to continue 
after one ; an<l eaoh member, who did not apiiear at nine, and was absent 
without reasonable excuse, was to forfeut two shillmm and $ixp<*nce. 
t JVlr. Godwin has directed special attontiou to the constitution of thit 
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While the coim^il arrangements proceeded^ the most 
extravagant rumours became rife in London. The 
new protector had already been secretly crowned ; Larti. 
bert was comniander-^in-chief and a duke, Oliver St. 
John lord tr^surer, sir Anthony Ashley Cooper lord 
chancellor, and lord Say chamberlain of the household.* 
The peerage of England was to be restored, the various 
lords were to repair immediately to London, and submit 
to the new government ; plays and players were to go 
up ” again, and all was to jog merrily on once more in 
the old road.t This was a little too fast for Cromwell. 
He went to work in «a more gradual way. Jlis next 
actions were directed, indeed, to that most miserable 
result, but though they argued more than the power of 
monarchy, they were as yet content to fall somewhat 
short of its forms. He proceeded to exhibit in practice 
that monstrous clause in the act of his authority which 
gave, before the assembling of parliament, absolute legis- 


couni'il. The incnibers, he would have us rccoIUrt, were named in the 
act gl government, winch was always represented h> Cromwell Jnmself as 
of such paramount authority, that even the parhai^mt Uselt was not enti. 
tied to c.‘dl it in question. No one ol them could hedii^laced hut for cor> 
Kuplion or other nuecarnage in his triiat ; and in that case the parhamejit 
was to ap|X)int seven ot it» lueinberb, and the council six, who, together 
With the lord chancellor, lord Keeper, or cotnmit>sioner!> of the great aeal for 
the tune being, should have pow'er to hear and determine such corruption 
or miscarriage, and to award and inflict such punishment as the nature of 
the oftence might deserve, winch piiuiahment should not be pardoned or 
remitted hy the lord protector : the major part of the council, with lliernii. 
sent of the protector, hcnig^thonseit in the intervatb of parluunent, to 
suspend any of thoir iiuml^, till the accusation against him could he 
heard and cxanimecl in the manner presenbtHi. The counsellors appointed 
by the act were liftcen ; and the protector, with the advice of Ins council, 
might increase their number to twenlv-onc. Uul, in case pf death or other 
removal, the parliament was to nonunale six candidates for the vacant 
place, out of which the council might name two, between whom the pro. 
lector was to elect the succe^so^. All this may he quite true, and such a boon 
was naturally enough given at hrst setting out to the restive and selfish 
officers, who w'erc to believe that the new form of government was as much 
an aristocracy or oligarcliy as a monarchy. But Cromwell was not long in 
teaching them their mistake. He only waited to be more firmly plants iti 
his chair, and then did not scruple to proceed in the most important mat. 
ters. Without an order of council, and, as it should seem, without even cun- 
eulting his assessors of state, 

• 'i'hiirtoe's pajiers give a variety of rumours of this kind. 

f “ His highnes is not yet come to Whitehall ; 52fKl,()0(V. is settled 
upon him yerely ; he is choobuig officers of state. It is thought that the 
lords will be sent for to attend him at court, to acknowledge and subinitt to 
the government ; and wee heare that playes arc gocinge up agarrtCf and 
that things had beene coming to the old rodte'* Thuiloe, vol. ii, p. 8. 
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lative as well as executive power ||^o him and hSs 

counciL* 

^One of his first ordinances was, in a manner, 10 
abolish the commonwealth he had been called in to 
proteet. It publicly repealed the memorable engage- 
ment imposed on the English people by the statesmen, 
to be true and faitkful to the commonwealth of Eng- 
land, as then establislied, without king or house of 
lords.t A second ordinance significantly declared the 
new offences that were to be taken and adjudged for 
treason. These were, — to compass or imagine the death 
of the lord protector ; to raise forces against the present 
government ; to deny that the protector and the people 
assembled in parliament are the supreme authority of 
the nation, or that the exercise of the chief magistracy 
is centred in him ; to ajfirm that the government is 
tgrannifaly usurped or ilU^al, or that tkeve is anp 
parliament now in being; and, finally, the effort to 
proclaim, or in any wise to promote, any of the pos- 
terity of the late king to be king or chief magistrate of 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, or any of the dominions 
thereto belonging. 

Other ordinances, either of this or a somewhat later 
date, may also claim mention here. Various duties 
and imposts, as those of excise, were continued for a 
certain term, and one of two acts which had been 
brought to their last stage of com^detion by the states- 
men of the long parliament, noii^ received the efficacy 
of law. Among these, were the ordinance of union 

• it provokes only laughter and contempt when we observe, from the 
ovdcr book of the protector and Ins council, that witen they passed bills 
the forms were exactly copieit that were used in the two houses of parlia- 
ment! every bill is read twice: then referred to a ccnnmittee, which com- 
mittee ordinarily consists of three persons, of whom two are a quorum; 
afterwards read a third time ; and lastly presented to the protector as the 
advice of the council, and by him passed for a law, and ordered to be 
printed and published. Yet the council, when ftilJ, only amounted to 
fourteen, as Fleetwood continued in Ireland. What a mean and bate 
inculcation of hypocrisy is here ! 

t I may mention that Ashley Cooper had made an unsuccessftil effbrt 
to efTect thia in the Karbone parliament On the ‘A^th of October, 1653 
a bill was brought into that parliament from a committee, and presented 
by sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, for annulling the engagement, but was 
rejected. An act fbr taking away one of the penalties on noii-subscribdni 
was, with some ditlioulty, substituted in its room./ 
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toween EDglani} and Scotland, and that of grace and 
oblivion to the people of Scotland • which formed its 
proper companion. The same course was adopted also 
with regard to a few acts of the little parliament^ as 
in that whi<^ brought the public revenue into the 
treasury ; and that which was designed to compromise 
the question of chancery reform •by simplifyii^ the 
process of the court, and reducing its expences.t Two 
ordinances parsed at the same time for the distribution 
of persons to be chosen to serve in parliament for Scot- 
land and Ireland; one for commissioners to approve 
of public preachers f and one for the ejectioi^of scan, 
dalous, ignorant, and insufficient ministers. # 

The latter ordinances had been in some sort cla- 
moured for by sections of the people, and were wily 
instances of Cromwell’s power of coercing, while he 
seemed to be most freely giving way. A slight de- 
scription of them will show of what good they were 
ca])ahle, and of how much monstrous evil. The com- 
missioners under that for the approval of preachers 
were thirty- eight, — nine of whom were laymen, and 
the rest divines. At their head was CVamwell’s conve- 
nient old friend and counsellor, Francis Rous, the provost 
of Eton. With him, among others, were associated 
Owen, Goodwin, Caryl, and Lockyer, Cromwell’s favour- 
ite preachers; Hugh Peters, Philip Nye, Peter Sterry, 
Marshal, Manton, «^d major-general Goffe. They 
were empowered to examine the qualifications ofisuch 
as should he named to heiifices, as well as of such as 
had been presented since a certain recent* date. The 
ordinance for ejecting scandalous and ignorant ministers, 
was, however, infinitely more extensive, and projected 
a thorough purgation of the church establishment of 
insufficient and unworthy clergy, at whatever period 
they might have been inducted into their livings. It 
appointed commissioners, from fifteen to thirty in each 


* From tlm grace were dxcepted nine earls, two viscounts, and live 
oarons 

s f See p. 194. and p. SOU 
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county *, to carry the ordinance into execution : to hear 
complaints against all clergy : and to deprive such as 
sbbuld be proved guilty of maintaining the principles 
condemned in the act against atlielstical, blasphemous^ 
and execrable opinions ; or of profan^, cursing and 
swearing, and perjury ; or of adultery, fornication, 
drunkenness, * comri. on haunting of taverns and ale* 
houses, and frequent playing at cards or dice : also to 
incapacitate such as should publicly and profanely scoff 
at the profession or professors of religion and godliness ; 
or should encourage and countenance Whitsun-ales, 
wakes, nj orris-dances, may-poles, and stag^plays ; such 
as shoulck hold or maintain popish doctrines, or fre- 
quently and publicly read the book of Common Prayer, 
or should have declared by writing, preaching, or other- 
wise, their disaffection to the present government , and 
such as should be non-resident, or should he accounted 
negligent, and omit the duties of prayMig and preaching. 
These ordinances worked as Cromwell wished. 
good was done by them, and much evil, \mong the 
most celebrated men who suffered under them, and were 
with difficulty«<re!jtored, may be named the most learned 
man of the day, Pocock, the Oxford profesaor of He- 
brew and Arabic ; and Fuller, the famous church his- 
torian, f 


* From those ^oTJmissioncrs, at the same time, tboujjli the majority 
were tools of Cromwell, it was found impo^/^le to exclude various men, 
the ijfost dnunguished in their eouiitieH, w'hd liad opposed tl)c usurpation 
of Cromwell. 1 find among other names, tliose of lord Fairfax, lord 
Wharton, lord Say, Samuel Browne, 'rhomas Sent, sir Arthur Haselng, 
gir Robert Harley, and Kobert Blake, together with those of most of the 
members of the council, Henry I.awrence, vi«-ount I.,islc, sir Gilbert 
Pickering, sir Charles Wolseley, sir Anthony Ashley CcHiper, Lambert, 
Skippon, Sydenham and Major. The names of Rirhard lord Cromwell and 
Henry lord Cromwell, sons of the protector, wore also in the coinmiasion. 
The ordinance named eight or ten clergy liesides lor every county, who 
were to be joined to the lay-comirnssioners in all questions of ignorance and 
iii8ufl[icicnc> The principal of these was Owen. The celebrated Richard 
Baxter, the presbyterian, was likewise included. 

+ I quote from a letter of Oliver to secretary Thurloe C^ol. viii. p, 281.). 

There are,” he writes, “ in Berkshire some few men of moan quality and 
condition, rash, heady, enemies of tithes, who are commissioners for the 
ejecting of ministers These alone sit and act, and arc at this time casting 
out on slight and trivial pretences very worthy men ; one in esi>crial they 
intend the next week to eject, whose name is Pocock, a man of os tinblame- 
able conversation as any that 1 know Jiving, of repute lor learning through, 
out the whole world, being the professor of Hebrew and Arabic in our 
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By such means^ before the possibility of interference 
on the part of any parliament, Cromwell proceeded to 
settle himself firmly in his new seat of power. He h*ad 
not been careless, meanwhile^ of his old enthusiasts for 
a visionary republic, his foremost friends and dupes of 
the saints* reign. Within a few d^ys after his inaugura- 
tion, he sent to ask Harrison if he Vould own, and act 
under, the new power ; and, %n that honest fanatic's 
refusal, his major-generars commission was at once 
stripped from him. Messrs, ('hristopher Feakes and 
Vavasor Powell * shared a similar fate. At the first 
Blackfriars meeting ^iter the l6‘th of Hecemher, these 
headlong zealots had devoted special denunciations 
against Cromwell, calling hini, by name, a perjured vil- 
lain, and desiring that, if any of his friends wen pre- 
sent, they would go to him, and tell him in their name, 
that his reign W'otdd be short, and his end more tragical 
than that of the great tyrant, the last lord protector of 
England, f The message w’as delivertnl and as promptly 
answered Feakes and Powell ”ere Hung into the Tower 
first, and afterwaj sent prisoTiers to W^indsor castle. 
One of their colleagues. iiaine<l SympsiJti, imprisoned 
at the same time, w^as only rcleast'd on making sub- 
mission. Harrison was also sent, by peremptory man- 


iiiiivoraity ; that they exasperate all men and provoke 

them (o the height ” Nor wjiFOwea loiilent wjih making thu coinplaiut. 
He went before the eonnnifei.ioiier'i themselves, took tliree eminent divines 
With him, (Wilkiiih, Wallin, and Ward, alterwards bishop of Salitbury) 
and expostulated with so much warmth, indignation, ajpd buecess, that 
Pocork was restored The case ot Fuller was of the same charai’ter, and 
is told thus by his hiograiiher He received sudden notice that he should 
be nted before the eoTnmissloncr", and, in this emergency, a})plied to his 
friend, John Howe, ehaijiaiii to Cromwell, and one ot the most eloquent 
writers of his tunc, to know how he should conduct himself. “ You must 
have observed,'* said Fuller, that I am a pretty conmlent man, and 1 am 
to’go through u passage that is ver> strait; 1 beg that you will be so kind 
as to give me a shove, and help 'me through.” Howe accordingly «ug- 
gestwl to him the most suitable advice, and when the commissionerfl 
came to propose the question, which formed the p th of their examinations, 
“ Whether he had at any time ex|M.'>riei)c«H} a work of grace on his soul,’* 
Fuller replied, “ that he could apiMial to the great searcher of hearts, that 
he had on all occasions made conscience of his very thoughts , *’ with 
which answ*'’- the coinmissioners expressed themselves satisfieti. 

• See an/e, p. ill5, f Kichard HI. 
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date from the council board into a u'atched retirement 
in his native county of Staffi)rd. 

‘The same vigorous measures were pursued in every 
quarter where there was reason to fear resistance. Crom- 
well everywhere transferred the chief army commands to 
men in whom he coul4 best confide, and quartered troops 
most effectively agMiist the various chances of insurrec- 
tion. As an additional cecurity, he sent his son Henry 
into Ireland, and Monk into Scotland, to deal upon the 
spot with any sudden defections. 

Henry Cromwell had inherited the largest share of 
his father's genius dispensed to bis children. He had 
risen rapidly to the rank of a colonel, by purely honour- 
able service in the Irish campaign ; acquitted himself 
with great ability in the “ little ” parliament ; and was 
generally supposed to have no mean share in his father’s 
confidence and counsel. A special part of his instruc- 
tions on the present mission appears to have been, to 
observe in the various counties through which he tra- 
velled from London to Holyhead, as well as in Ireland, 
how the people, and the army m partivulary stood af- 
fected to the pre’sent government. * When he arrived 
in Dublin he found Fleetwood in some anxiety and 
alarm ; and but for his sudden appearance, the enthu- 
siasm with which he was received, and the courteous 
address, singular skilfuliiess, and admirable good sense, 
with which he treated all par^^.s he found, — it is 
move thun doubtful whether the protectorate could have 
been quietly established there. ^Fhen, about a month 
before, it had been put to the vote, at a meeting of the 
commissioners of government with three or four prin- 
cipal officers of the army, whether they should proceed 
without delay to proclaim the lord protector, it was 
only carried in the affirmative by a single voice, f From 
that time, Ludlow informs us in his memoirs, he en- 
tirely withdrew himself from the civil government, and 
continued to act in his military capacity alone, j: Every 

* Several Proceedings, p. 149. 162. 

f Ludlow’s AtIeinoir&, vol. ii. p. 482L 

* t Yet, Henry Cromwell produced even a considerable effect on this 
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thing was quiet, however, and promised to continue so, 
when Henry Cromwell, after a sojourn of three weehs^ 
returned to England. * 

sturdy republican. Their interview, a« recorded by himself, has various 
very interesting peints in it, characteristic of the artifices of the lord pro- 
tector, and also of the honest and sincere distinctions that were wisely 
drawn by such men as Ludlow between the itower of the sword before, and 
after, the death of Charles the First ** He %ent," says Ludlow, ** hia 
second son, col. Henry Cromwell, into Ireland, to feel the pulse of the 
oificerB there touching his coming over tircommand in that nation, where 
he arrived, attended only by one servant ; and landing near my country 
house, 1 sent him my coach to receive him, and to bring him thither, where 
he stay’d till lieut -general Fleetwood, with several officers, came with 
coaches to conduct him to Dublin. Having made what olwcrvations he 
could of persons and things in Ireland, he resolved upon his icturn ; of 
which having gi^en me advice, I desired him to take my house in his way, 
and to that end dined with him on the day of Ins departure, A the licute- 
nant-gencral'b in the castle. After dinner, we went together to my house 
at Mnnetown, where, after a short collation, walking in the garden, 1 ac> 
quainted him with the groundb of my dibsatisfaetion uith the present state 
of afl'airs in Kngland, which I assured him was no sort personal, but would 
be the same were inv own father alive and in the place of his. He told me 
that Ats Jather looked upon me to he dissa/tsjit'd, upon a dtstiTU't account 
from ynust men tn the three not tons , and thcreu])on aftinneil that he knew 
it to be his resolution to carry hiinsell with all tenderness towards me. I 
tul<l him I ought to have so much chanty for his father to believe that be 
apprehended his late undertaking to liave been absolutely necessary, iieing 
well assured that he was not so weak a man to decline his former station, 
wherein his power was as great, and his wealth as much, as any rational 
man rould wish, to procuie to himself nothing but envy and trouble. I 
eup]iosed he would have agreed with me in these sentiments ; but he, i»- 
stead of that, acknotoledf'ed the ambtiton (J hts Jathe^ tn these words ■ * You 
that at e here may thmk he had power, but they mad» a very hekskaw qf 
him at London' 1 replied that if it were so, they did ill'j for he had 
deserved much ft-om them, J'hen 1 proceeded to acquaint him with 
my resolution not to act in my civil employment, and mv cx[>cc.tation 
not to be permitted to continue in my military command ; to which 
he answered, that he was confident 1 bhould receive no interruption 
tlicrein I told linn I could not foresee what his father would do; but 
inriined to think that no other man in his case would permit it To this 1 
added, tiiat the reason o( ^ drawing a sword m this war, wai to remove 
those obstructions that thcT^I magistral met w ith in the discharge of his 
duty ; which being now arcomplibhed. I could not but think thAt all 
things ought lor the luture to run in their prt.per and genuine channel ; 
for as this extraordinary remwly is not to be u-.ed till tiie ordinary fail to 
work itb pru|>er effect, so ought it to be coiitinuod no* lunger than the 
necessity of using it subsists; w’bcthcr as this they called a government had 
no other means to preserve itself but such as w’ere violent, which not 
being natural, could not be lasting. ‘ Would you then,’ said he, * have the 
swortl laid down ? 1 cannot but think you believe it to be as much your 
inU'rest to have it kept u[i as any man ! ' / eonfessed I had been of that 
opinion wfidst I was persuaded there was a necessity for it, which seemed 
to me to be now over. I accounted if to be much more my interest to see it 
well laid down, there being a vast difference between using the sword to 
restore the people to their lights and privileges, and the keeping it up for the 
r^bfng and despoiling them qf the same. liut comiwiny coming in, and 
the time for his going on board appioaching, we could not be iiernulled to 
continue our discourse ; so after we had taken leave of each offlber, he 
departed from Deland, and ujan his arrival at Chester, was attended 
many of the late king's party ; and amongst others by col. Molsoii, who 
inquiiiMg of him how lie left affairs in Ireland, he answered very well,i>n/.y 
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Monk's mission to Scotland was not less suoeessfuL 
He vanquished the royalist movement under Middleton ; 
refhoved Robert Lilburne, an honest republican, from 
his command ; superseded three anti-protectorate zea- 
lots, Okey, Overton, and Alured ; and administered cor- 
rection to the regimei|ts of Harrison and Pride, at this 
time quartered in Scotland, though their leaders were 
in the south. Overtoif'was Milton’s friend, and the 
great poet, though personally attached to Cromwell, 
was so far from deserting him in his disgrace, that 
he selected that very time for the offer of his most 
affectionate tribute. “ Te Overtone,*' wrote the gene- 
rous Milton, dragging his name into a mention of 
Cromwell's council to wdiicli Overton did not belong, 
mihi multis abhinc annis, et studiorum similitudine, 
et niorum suavitate, concordia plusquam fraterna con- 
junctissime ; te Masstonensi pradio illo memorabili, pulso 
sinistro cornu nostro, respectantes in fuga duces stantem 
cum tiio pedite, et hnstium impetus propulsantem inter 
densas utrinque ca.‘cles videre ; Seotico dcinde hello, ut 
priroi'im (yromwelli auspiciis, tuo marte occupata Fifae 
littora, et patefrfetus ultra Sterlinium aditus est ; te 
Scoti occiclentales, te Boieales hunianissimum hostem, 
te Arcades extreinac domitorein fateiitur." 

Cromwell had meanwhile a comparatively easy task at 
home, for the chief portion of the people in and near 
London were still content to waif^ji a kind of patient 
indifference what the future would bring forth. ^ The 


that same who uvrr in love with their power must be removed.*' — Memoirs, 
voi. ii., p 4S)2. 

• 'Hie peculiar feeling* which lay ar the bottom of lhi» inclifl’ercnco, or 
patience, have been thus dehcril»ed by an actor in the event* of the time : ^ 
“'I’hat which diHpOHcd the mind8 of the i^eople to abstain from a present 
protestation against this government, besides the agonp qf the ‘.late confu^ 
sioHSt and the astonishment upon the new wonderful alteration, was, that it 
was but temimrary, and that limited to a very short time ; a free parlia- 
ment was to be called within so many months, which was entirely to con- 
elder and settle the government of the kingdom, and to remove all those 
Obstructions which hinder the jieace and happiness of the nation, and to 
restore to that tranquillity and quiet it had been so long deiirivcd of ; 
“and the orotector was sworn to a due observation of all those articles 
which be had himself prescribed for his own rules and bounds, aud there- 
fore the more hojic that he would be contented to bo limited by them.’* 
— Letter from a member qf the late parliament to one if his highness's 
counM - 
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Presbyterians, who always numbered thickly in the city, 
ha had in some sort conciliated by placing certain mem* 
bars of their body on his commission for the approval 
of preachers, and bishop Burnet tells us all that we 
need further l^ow concerning the bargain by which this 
sonlid set consented to be duped. , As for the presby-* 
terians," says the bishop, indulging* in his usual coarse 
fashion, at once the falsehood a»d the truth, they were 
so apprehensive of the fury of the commonwealth party, 
that they thought it a deliverance to he rescued out of their 
hands ; many of the republicans began to profess deism ; 
and almost all of them were for destroying all clergymen, 
and for breaking every thing that looked like the union of 
a national church. They were for pulling down the 
churches, for discharging the tithes, and for leaving reli- 
gion free, as they called it, without either encouragement 
or restraint. Cromwell assured the presby terians he would 
maintain a public ministry with all due encouragement ; 
and he joined them in a commission with some independ- 
ents, to be the triers of all those who were to be admitted 
to benefices. These disposed also of all the churches that 
were in the gift of the crown, of the bi’^lnaps, and of the 
cathedral churches : so this softened them*' 

More respectable dupes of a different class were re- 
presented by John Goodwin, who, with an infinite and 
almost boundless trust in the lord generalship, ivas 
troubled with thich^>^oming fancies about the pro- 
tectorate, and feared ‘it might one day intercept" the 
millenium. Bishop Burnet has still more aptly de- 
scribed Cromwell s masterly manner of cajoling John 
Goodwin. He it was, the bishop tells us, who first 
brought in Arminianism among the sectaries, for he was 
for liberty of all sorts. Cromwell hated that doctrine ; 
for his beloved notion was, that once a child of God was 
always a child of God, Now he had led a very strict 
life for above eight years together before the war ; so he 
comforted himself much with his reflections on that 
time, and on the certainty of perseverance. But none 
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of the preachers were so thorough paced for him, as ta 
temporal matters, as Goodwiti was ; for he not only jus- 
tifted the putting the king to death, but magnified it aa 
a most glorious action men were capable of. He 
filled all people with such expectation^ of a glorious 
thousand years speedily to begin, that it looked like a 
madness possessinf^ them. It was no easy thing for 
Cromwell to satisfy thos«, when he took the power into 
his own hands ; since that looked like a etep to kingnhip^ 
which Goodwin had long represented as the great anti» 
Christ that hindered Christ's being set on his throne. To 
these he,, said, and, as some havedold me, with many 
tearsj that he would rather have taken a shepherd’s staff 
than the protectorship, since nothing was more con- 
trary to his genius than a show of greatness : but he 
saw it was necessary at that time to keep the nation from 
falling into extreme disorder, and from becoming open 
to the common enemy and, therefore, be only stepped 
in between the living and the dead, as he phrased it, in 
that interval, till God should direct them on ■ what 
bottom they ought to settle : and he assured them, that 
tlien he woukWdrreiider the heavy load lying upon him 
with a joy equal to the sorrow with which he was af- 
fected while under tliat show of dignity. To men of 
this stamp he would niter into the terms of their old 
equality y shutting the door, and making them sit down 
covered by him, to let them see hojf^iftle he trained those 
distunces that for form sake he thas bound to keep up 
with others. These discourses commonly ended in a 
long prayer.*' 

With royalists, again, Cromwell held a different way, 
concerning which the bishop is able to proffer some in- 
formation also. In proportion as a single life seemed 
alone to stand between them and power, he knew that 
assassination would become more and more their policy,* 


• He had in point of fact already had experience of this. Within a fort- 
night of his inauguration a plot came before his council. The conspirators 
were all royalists. It was a wild and foohsli scheme, but its groundwork 
was supposed to be the feasibility ot assassinating Cromwell as he went 
into the city. Eleven of the plotters were arrested at a tavern in the Old 
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declared, therefore, in. quarters from which he was 
aware it would speedily repeated in their places of 
chief resort, — he declared, *' according to the bisho^^ 

often and openly, that in a war it was necessary to re- 
turn upon any jide all the violent things that any of the 
one side did to the other. This was done for preventing 
greater mischief, and for bringing men to fair war; 
therefore, he said, assassinationo were such detestable 
things, that he would never begin them ; but if any of 
the king s party should endeavour to assassinate him, 
and fail in it, he would make an amuamating war ofify 
and destroy the whole ^mily : and he pretendetVhe had 
instruments toexecute .it, whensoever he should give 
order for it. The terror of this was a better security 
to him than his guards.’* 

To such of the royalists, at the same time, as in any 
way proffered him allegiance, he had nothing but courtesy 
and favour ; while, from such as were at all detected in 
plots against his government or person, he would not 
consent to avert the law’s heaviest arm. He had judged 
rightly in ascribing the first place in royalist hopes and 
resolves to schemes of assassination. vi^?tliiii a brief 
space after the declarations recorded by Burnet, a pro- 
ject of this kind, unparalleled for its shameless atrocity, 
had been set on foot in Paris. 

In Paris, Charles Stuart still lived, in the mimic state 
of a king, with his lov^-keeper Ormond, his chancellor 
of the exchequer Hyde,''ni8 privy councillors and officers 
of household. It will naturally be supposed that Hyde 
had a sinecure in his office. This pitiful court was in 
truth in a villanous condition of beggary, A clean shirt 
was a rarity, and a good dinner a thing long remem- 
bered.* Surrounded by such sordid wants, Charles 


Bailey, the most diBtinguishrd of whom were a Mr. Thomas Dutton, and a 
son of Biince, who was one of the four aldermen impeached bv the inde- 
pdrdentR in 1647, and was now in exile with Charlcn Stuart. They were 
sent to the Tower, and kept imprisoned there. 

• There is not a uarticle ot exaggeration in this. ** I do not know,” 
says one of them (Clarendon’s State Papers, vol. in. p. 174.), in a letter 
VOL. Vll. » 
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Stuart yet spent his monthly allowance of six thousand 
francs from the French king with a profligate aud reck- 
less profusion while it lasted, in which no beggar or pen- 
sioner has before or since excelled him. But suddenly 
the rise of the protectorate — of the reneyred government 
by a single person—? shed rays of unaccustomed hope 
upon his ragged c6urtiers, and he was induced to turn 
aside for a time from tlft* embraces of Lucy Walters, to 
listen to the lively project of a general muster of murder- 
ers from Ormond and Hyde, 

In a short space, a proclamation had obtained exten- 
sive circulation through private ‘channels in Paris and 
London, which began thus: — “ By the king, Charles the 
Second, by the grace of God, king of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, to all our 
good and loving subjects, peace and prosperity. Whereas 
a certain mechanic fellow, by name Olivei Cromwell, 
hath, by most wicked and accursed wp,ys and means, 
against all laws, both divine and human, most tyranni- 
cally and traitorously usurped the supreme power over 
our said kingdoms. . . . these are in our name to give free- 
dom and libeMy to any man whomsoever, within any of 
our three kingdoms, by pistol, sword, or poison, or by 
any other w^ays or rrteaiis -whatsoever, to destroy the life 
of the said Oliver Cromwell, wherein they will do an 
act acceptable to God and good men,*' The proclam- 
ation further promised '' in faith of a Christian 
king,’' to the perpetrators and Fiis heirs a reward of five 
hundred jiounds a year for ever, and the honour of 
knighthood ; and, if he is a soldier,’ the office of a 
colontd, with such other honourable employment, as may 
render him capable of attaining to further preferment 


dated tJio 27th of Juno “ I do not know that any man is yet dead /or 

uwil bread ; which really I wonder at I am sure the king owes for all 
he hath eaten since April; and 1 am not acquainted with one servant of 
his who hath a pistole in his pocket. Ftve or gue of us eat toneihcr o’nemeal 
a-day Jor a pistole a week : but all of us owe, for God knows how many 
weeks, to the poor woman iliat feeds us.” In another letter, of the date of 
the ,‘3d of April we find this passage : — ”1 want shoes and shirts, and 
the marquis of Ormond is in no better condition. What help, then can 
we give our friends i ” Many similar prouts might be quoted. 
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corresponding to his merit.” * Copies of this infamous 
proclamation^ which has been attributedfj on excell^t 
authority^ to the ready pen of Sir Edward Hyde, were, 
speedily, as I have said, and very largely circulated ; but 
solemn secrecy was at the same time preserved, and they 
were of course communicated to* none but those from 
whom good faith, perhaps engagement, in the purposed 
enterprise, was thouglit beyond*question sure. 

But what is good faith among assassins ! Cromwell 
had already began a system of espionage, which kept in 
nearly every royalist or fanatic circle a servant feed.” 
The very a^nts who*m Charles Stuart employed, were 
most frequently the men who betrayed his secrets — 
the assassins, on whose daggers he most relied, w’ere 
generally men who seduced his wretched adherents into 
imaginary plots, that by opportune discovery they might 
curry favour with the lord protector. A man of this 
class was a major Henshaw. On the appearance of the 
proclamation he repaired to Paris, in company with an 
enthusiastic young royalist, nanu d Gerard. § Here a 
conspiracy was organised, and GeranJ and Ilenshaw 
letufned to England to complete it. The^lord protector 
w^as to be murdered on the road as he passed from 
Whitehall to Hampton (^ourt — the guards at the 
former place were to be suddenly disarmed — the town 
surprised — and Charles II. proclaimed. In this plot 
a number of men engli^i'd, and it was given in evidence 
on the trial, that C'romw'cU received notice of the de- 

* 7’hurloe, vol. ii. p 24H-0. * 

t St'o Ciodwin's Coinnionwcaltli, 4tli volume * 

t The same system followed Charles closely when ho left France for 
Coloj-ue. On one occasion the letters were ojiencMi at the iHJSt.olhce, and a 
destkitch was found from a retainer in Churlcs’sjervice, naineti Maninng, 
to Thurloe. Ilcing qucbtioncd before Charles, luanrung coi)le';.sed that he 
received an ample muintetiance from the ])rotei'tor, but delend<*tl himself 
on the ground, that he was eareful to communieate nothing but what was 
false. That Ins plea was true, appeared from his dispatch, which was tilled 
with a detaileri account of a (ictttious debate in the council ; but even the 
falsehoods which he had sent to England, had occasioned the arrest ar.d 
imprisonment of several royalists, and Manning was shot as a traitor at 
Duynwald, in the territory ot the duke of Neubiirg. Lingard's England, 
vol. ii. Clar- in. 9. vVhitrlocke* fiJS. Thurloe, iv 291 

§ Colonel John Oofard, only twenty-two years of age. tir.?t cmisin to 
Charles (ierard, created a bartm by Charles the I'lrst in 164/i, and atter- 
wards, in IG79, made earl of Macclesfield. 

R ^ 
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sign bat a few hours before it was to have been executed^ 
a^fl was only able to render it abortive by crossing the 
water at Putney^ and thus avoiding the ambuscade. 
But this was merely to conceal the treachery of Hen., 
shaw^ who, having disclosed every thing »in time to the 
council, suddenly varished from the whole aifair, and 
was seen in it no lAore.* The truth was, that the chief 
conspirators were takeifthe night before the appointed 
day ; some of them, as Gerard, were dragged out of their 
beds to prison ; and a variety of others, on little or no 
pretence whatever, were seized in the character of ac-i 
cessorieast * *• . 

A high court of justice was instantly erecteii by 
ordinance, and the three leading conspirators, Gerard, 
Vowel, and Fox, were at once placed upon their trial. J 
Fox pleaded guilty, in furtherance of a secret arrange** 
ment, to corroborate in that way the secret evidence of 
Henshaw, and earned and obtained his pardon. Vowel 
and Gerard defended themselves gallantly, but unavail- 
ingly.§ A scaffold was now erected still more rapidly 
than the high court of justice, and Vowel died Upon it 
with the glofying sense of martyrdom ; and Gerard, 
after avowals of enthusiastic royalty, mingled with pro., 
testations not less earnest that the murder of the lord 
protector formed no part of what he meant to have 
done,, perished there also.|| 

* It was preU'.ulPil on li.c* part of the pjiy^ution that he had escaped. 
TIvurloe tlischisos to us, however, that he whs snfv iii the Tower, 

f Cromv cIl appears to have merely seized the oecasion as a gootl one for 
takniK surot? eninieid persons into custody, among whom were sir Gilbert 
(ierard, brotHtjr to the colonel, the earl of Oxford, sir iOchard Willis anil 
the two Ahbunihains ; done upon the poorest pretence ol suspecting 
that they were concerned in the conspiracy. The prisoners altogether 
exceeded forty in number. 

t <;oInmi^6ioncr Lisle eat as its president The other judges were Aske 
and Nicholas of the upiier^oench, Atkino of the exchequer, Steele recorder, 
aeven aldermen, and twenty other persons 

^ Vowel's first demand was a more equitable form of trial — a trial by 
jury of peers aceordiug to the sixth article ol the government of tlic com- 
jnonweolth. The court answercit that they were his peers, and that he 
rnignt see that the on tAe dt’ncA exceeded twelve in number! 

Glyn affirmed, moreover, that the ordinance, though wade only by the 
protector and council, was undoubtedly in force, till the parliatnent should 
repeal it. He added that, in the old law of treason, king signified merely 
supieme governor, that it had been so construed ifi the case of a queen, 
and that it equally extended to a lord protestor. 

IJ Nor did Cromwell's retaliation on Charles and his assaasina close here. 
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But a still more memorable act of justice was per* 
formed an hour later on the same scaffold^ which struck 
still wider terror into the enemies of authority in Eng- 
land.' Among the brilliant legacies of foreign supre- 
macy left to* Cromwell by the statesmen, were the 
adjusted preliminaries of a tfeaty between the common- 
wealth and the Portuguese. Thei?, however, during 
the recent changes of state aufliority, had not yet been 
signed, though circumstances * had only increased a 
desire to have them ratified on the part of the Lisbon 
court. Meanwhile, an extraordinary incident had oc- 
curred to the Portugitcse embassy. About a ^fortnight 
before the dispersion of the little parliament, a sudden 
dispute, as if by some strange fatality, arose in*the new 
exchange in the Strand, between Don Pantaloon Sa, 
brother to the Portuguese ambassador, and this very 
Gerard, wdiose execution we have just witnessed. A 
scuffle followed, but the combatants Tvere separated. 
The next evening, however, Pantaleon repaired to the 
same place with a body of armed companions, and 
assaulted and killed a person named Green way, quite 
unconcerned in the dispute, whom hf mistook for 
Gerard. His purpose, as he believed, being effected, 
he took refuge in the house of the ambassador. But, 
that minister, after having in vain pleaded his privilege, 
was obliged to surrender the assassin and his accom- 
plices, who were at o'nrj^» coiriinittcd to Newgate. Their 
trial followed w'ithin a few months after CromweH’s 


He ordered a “ True Aecount of the late Bloody Conspiracy* to be pub- 
lished an by authont>, in whirh Charles Smart is expressly described 

as a man bedabbled iii all the blood that had been shed in Enitland, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and naturally a iiulliHdinn in all points nf civil honesty, 
as well ns religion. ’ “ Hh demeanour therefo the writer adds, being 
Well weighed, we need say little coiiceniing his faith, as supposing not many 
Will fall in love with him’ for that, which be seems not much to love ; but, 
if we consider his education, and his alliaiieeB with relations and depen- 
dencies upon foreign papists, we may easily conclude what religion he iv 
of, if any. So that, whether we call to mind the fate and wretchedness of 
his family, or his own iiersonal qualifications, we conceive it hardly ima- 
ginable that any pious, honest and sober-minded man would contributt* so 
much as a thought, much loss embroil his country in blood. For the rejitor. 
log so blood-guilty, perfidious, and infamous a house and person/’ 

* It wail supposeii that Cromwell already contemplatsd hostilities against 
Spain } a prospect hailed with natural delight by the enemies of that poii cr. 

H 3 
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elevation, amidst unprecedented excitement in behalf 
of the accused on the part of foreign courts ami their 
ministers, and on the part of the London populace 
against them.*^ Pantaleon was condemned with four 
of his accomplices^ and though three of ^he latter were 
pardoned t, no influence air argument, no threat or in- 
ducement, could prevail with Cromwell in favour of 
the chief offender. demonstrate still more openly 
to the w'orld of Europe the fearlessness and power of 
the new authority in England, he so arranged that llie 
morning of the day appointed for the execution of 
Pantaleonn should be fixed for the dnal settlement of the 
Portuguese treaty. Within a few hours after the ambas* 
sador had signed that treaty his brother s head fell 
for the crime of murder upon a public sqaffold — the 
same scaffold on w^hich had perislied, one hour before, 
that very Gerrard, in connection witli whom the crime 
may be said to have begun — amidst the approving 
shouts of an iininense crowd, who had gathered to wit- 
ness the scene of terrible retribution. § 

* One of the foreign inuustcrs distinctly declares, tliat Pantaloon was 
saerificed to the elamis'irs of the people. But had he, or had he not, rom- 
mittcd the murder ^ lIis friends said *1 was n mistake — an accident — a 
matter of bclf-ilefencc , but the friends of innnlercrs are fond of that 
argument On the trial it was pk adedfor Pantalemi, Isl, That he was an 
ambassador, and therefore answerable to no one but his master ; and, I'd, 
that he was a pcr.son attached te the embassy, and therefore covered by the 
privilege of his princ’pal iJut the instrument winch he produeiti in proof 
of tlic first allegation >':ts no more than a written promise that he should 
aueceed his brother in oiMee , and in reply to the second, it was maintained 
that the privilege or an ambassador, whatever ».t might be. w'as |>erj.onal, 
and did not extend to the ii.dividuals in hif#*ai litc. At the bar, after seve- 
ral refusals, lit was induced by the threat of thi' perne fitrte ct durr, to plead 
not guilty ; and his demand of counsel, on accuunl of his ignorance ot Eng- 
lish law. was rripctcd on the ground, that the court was “of couiihel equal 
to the prisoner and the commonwealth ” 

+ 'i'he fourth was Paritaleon’s immediate retainer, who was proved to 
been foremost in the deed. He w.is banged at Tyburn on the day of 
Ills master’s execution 

t I can adduce an eminerj* authority, in praise of this treaty, which was 
as J have srud, the work of the statesmen No less a person than I^ord Chai^ 
cellor Hyiie, in his speech to both houses. May 8. IGtil, ciills it “ in voi||t' 
many respocts the most advantageous treaty to this nation th^t ever was 
entered into with any prince or iH'ople.” And again, in the same siieecli, he 
says, ** every articlg in it but one [a liberty given to Portugal to make 
levies of ten 'thousand men for their servicej was entirely for the heneflt 
of this nation, for the extraordinary advancement of trade, for the good 
of religion, and for the honour of the crown.” — Lives of the Lord ChanecU 
tors, vol. 11 p 172 

^ I grieve to have to subjoin that, by an execution of a different kind 
some snort time before, Cromwell had sought, and not unsucccsKfulIv, to 
propitiate tliopresbytcnans. 1 was not acquainted with the circumstances 
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The statesmen had already taught habits of respect 
and fear to the foreign powers of Europe^ and Cromwell 
thus early showed that he would improve upon that 
lesson. • It is certain that the wily Mazarin^ then prime 
minister of Fjance^ had been induced at its commence- 
ment to favour Gerrard*s plot in I’aris and that one 
of his confidential emissaries^ De Bluis, had favoured it 
in London. But the execution of Gerard, and the as 
ignominious return of I)e Baas, convinced the cardinal 
of his error ; and nothing hereafter checked the servile 
desire of favour, with which, all the kings of the earth 
prostrated themselves before this idol.t Aqibassailors 
and envoys from most of the princes of Europe crowded 


tiU I eaw them dCFcnbotl m Dr Ltngard’s History. Colonel W'orsley had 
anprcheuded ill his lu*d u Catholic clergj man, of the name of Southworth, 
ivbo, thirtv.Noveii years before, had been convictctl at Lancaster, and sent 
intn hunishnient The old man \fir had fuisscd /its St'rrntf/-'.\econd pear) at 
his arraignment, pleaded that he had taken orders in the'church of Rome, 
but wm tniiocrn/oj arw h eason 'I’hc ri-corder atlviseti him to withdraw bis 
plea, and gave him four hours tor coiusidcration. liut Southworth still 
simplv owned tli%( he was a Catholic and in orders. Judgment of deafth 
was pronoiinted; and Cromwell, notwithstanding the urgent M»hcit*itions of 
the I’Yench and Spanish ambassadors, resolved that he should suffeT, It 
was not that the now protector approved of sanguinary punishments in 
matter* of religion, hut that he had no ohjertion to purchase the gnoil will 
of the fierce, sordid presbytenans, by sheilding tliMilgtid of a pncjit Whe- 
ther it were through curiohitv, or re«j.iect, two hundred carnages and a 
crowd of horsonien followed the hurdle on whirh Southworth was drawn 
to the place of exet’ution. On the scaflbld he spoke with satisfaction of the 
manner of his death, but at the same time pointed out the inconsistency of 
the men, who prctcndeil to have taken up arms for hbertv of conscience^ 
and yet slievl the blood of thoae who differed from thimi in religious opinions. 
He suffered the usual punishment of traitors L/ngorrf, vnl, u. p. iill, fits. 

* This was in his doubt ijs to the real condition ,nf things m llimland — a 
doubt for which even the craltj Italian may be well excuseti. 'nie royal- 
ists told him, It would seem, and naturally enough, that nothing could be 
more precarious and uncertain than the government ol the protector ; that 
he was almost without friends ; that the anabaptist^ had deserted him ; that 
the republicans hated him, and that even tm nniiv w A divided respect- 
ing Inm : while, on the other hand, the bulk of the Knglish nntioii, the 
old rpyalists, and the preabytenans, looked with earnest impatience for 
the restoration of the hou.se of Stuart Mazarln, startled at last into some* 
belief of this, despatched an emissary named Do Baas, ostensiblv to 
assikt Bordeaux in his iieguciatioiis for a trtiltv, but in reality to confer 

t ith the Gerard conspirators, to inquire out the malcontent®,’ and if he 
und the schomeHthat were in contemplation feasible, to favour them to 
the extent ibf his t>ower. But all this, as soon as conceived by Maaarin, 
was known to ('romwell, and shortly after Do Baas's arrival fn London, 
Cromwell sent for him, confronted him with one of the conspirators, pnd 
having heard him fully ui his own vindication, overwhelmed him with 
indimiattun, his employer with scorn ; and so dismissed him. .Bordeaux 
at trie same time lost no favour ; he bad not known any thing of the 
plots, liL t continued admirably afffccted to the protector, 
t WicqucUn, Ambassador and his FuiictioiiB, p. 17 . 
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to th« court of the protectorate^ and tlie anterooms 
its palace were tilled with their hopes and fears, in 
receiving* them he abridged no jot of the state of a 
sovereign. He had now removed all his family •, — in- 
cluding his aged and excellent mother, ^ho passed her 
few remaining days and nights in continual alarm for 
her dear son’s safety ; his wife, who seemed at first 
unwilling to remove tJdther, though afterwards she 
became better satisfied with her grandeur ; *’ t and his 
favourite daughter Claypoie, whom, though married, 
he could not bear to see separated from his side ; his 
gentle apd even handsome likeness of himself, Mary ; 
and his mirthful youngest Frances — from their old 
apartments in the cockpit, to share the splendours of 
his palace at Whitehall. The latter had been newly 
furnished for their reception in a most costly and inag- 
nificent style ; and in the banqueting- room was placed a 
chair of state on a platform, raised by three steps above 
the floor. Here the protector stood to receive the am- 
bassadors. They were instructed to make three rever- 
ences, one at the entrance, the second in the midway, 
and the third Si,* the lower step, to each of which Crom- 
well answered by a slight inclination of the head. When 
they had delivered their speeches, and received the reply 
of the protector, the same ceremonial was repeated at 

* It is very stran^r, that about the only really illiberal passafre to be' 
found in Mrs. Hutehinsun's delighll'ul nieniuirt>,has relation to CroniwcIl’B 
fainily Had the woman’s Jealou^v against ^xiinan — of uhieh a.s little as 
ever lodged in heart may confeiently be attributed to Luey Hutchinson ■» 
any thing to do with this Y This us her remark “ Ills wife and children 
were settHig up for piiiKipalitv, which suited no better with any of them 
than sc irlct on the ape ; only, to speak the truth of hiniscll, he had much 
nnhf^al greatness, and well became the place he had usurped. His daughter 
Fleetwood was humbled, and not exalteil with these things ; but the rest 
were insolent fools. (Mayimle, who married his daughter, and his son 
H^nry, were two debauolied ungodly cavaliers Hichard was a }>easant in 
his nature, 3jct gentle and vf.luous, but became not greatness. His court: 
Was hill of Kin and vanity, and the more abominable, because they had noir 
yet quite castaway the name of God, but profaned it by taking it in vain 
upon them. True rcltgwn was now almost lost even among me religious 
party, and hypoeriw became an epidemical disease, to the sad grief of Col. 
Hutchinson, and all true-hearted Christians and laigUshmen.” There U 
great (lower, and a most iriclancholy truth, in the lust observation. 1 may 
subjoin, from a minute in the council bixik, that the quarterly exjienditure 
ef the protector's household amounted to See entry of March 14, 

1055. 

t Ludlow, vol. ii. p 4S8. 
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their departure. On one occasion^ he was requested to 
permit the gendemen attached to the embassy to kiss 
his hand ; but he advanced to the upper step, bowed*tO 
each in succession, waved his hand, and withdrew.* 
This was thpt kind of regal state which even the most 
discontented of the English people could best endure to 
see assumed by Cromwell. In the^lory of their com. 
mon country they forgot their own gravest and most fatal 
dissensions. Whatever quarrels they had amongst each 
other, they always kept cordial agreement in this — that 
foreigners should not foql them. It became, therefore, 
matter of common rejoicing that here the lord jirotector 
went hand and heart. with leveller, with anabaptist, with 
Presbyterian, with republican. They saw him often claim 
indeed, far more than the common exactions of old regal 
ceremony for tlm honour of his commonwealth ; and the 
more he exacted, the more they rejoiced. In the com- 
plaints of insulted ministers they might have even heard 
their poet^s lijjes reversed — 

** This is a Turkish, not an KnKhsh court. 

An Amurafh, an Ainuruth succmls, 

Not Harry Harry ^ 

and w'ould still have thought themRches only the more 
exalted. This it was, bciyond a doubt, which made 
many w'cll-intentioned men too prone to pardon the 
sins of Cromwell’s domestic rule. And there was 
in it a mixture of good and e\il, though in such 
circumstances the evif*greatly preponderated. When 
we rejoice in the feeling of what looks like tyranny 
practised against another country than ours,*we may bSL 
gin to doubt the perfect freedom of our own. The 
one is little better than a secret set-off against the 
oAer. It is the effort to conceal a^legrading truth by 
tfie glare of a miserable vanity. The John Goodwins, 
who were allowed to wear their hats in Cromwell's pre- 
sence, and, as it were, to ^‘hob and nob*’ with my lord 
protector, were for that reasdn better contented to go home 

• Soo Linffard, vol. ii. p. 217 ; the Clarendon Pai>ers,vol lii. p. 240. ; and 
various pabt^ages in the first volume ot'Thurloe. 
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slaves. Bo an insult to Portugal, or a kick to Bpaln^ was 
found in the end the most consolatory prescription for a 
now wound to liberty at home ; and though it was quite 
true, that Cromwell realised hia boast of making the 
name of an Englishman as great wdth foreign countries 
‘^as ever that of a Roman had been/' not less certain 
and melancholy must' he our addition, that he branded 
upon the pame of an kj^glishman a stamp of domestic 
slavery as debased as ever in its worst days that of a 
Roman suffered. 

Bisliop Burnet only describes theexcellent and just side 
of this English feeling when he obswves, in ^le history of 
his times, that ‘^Cromwell’s maintaining the honour of the 
nation in all foreign countries, gratified the vanity which 
is very natural to Englishmen ; of which he was so care- 
ful, that though he was not a crowaied head, yet his am- 
bassadors had all the respect paid them which our kings’ 
ambassadors ever had. He said the dignity of the 
crown was upon tlie account of tlie nation, of which 
the king was only the representative head, so the nation 
being still the same, he w’ould have the same regard 
paid to his mipieters.” *•' There cannot be a doubt that 
the only pleasing part of the writer’s duty who would 
fairly describe the j>rotevtorate, must begin and end with 
•hi.s description of such passages in its foreign policy. 

And yet it mest not be admitted, that in the treaty of 
peace with the Hutch, which was .now' signed, after a 

0 4 • 

* In the f.amc passage the bishop goes on to relate a most amusing and 
characteristic anecdote Still speakmg of CVornwell he adds, “ the states 
oiQ^Holland weri^Iri such dread of him, that they took care to give him no 
sort of umbrage , and when at any time the king or his brothers came to 
s?e their sister, tlie prineos royal, within .1 day or two after they used to 
send a deputation to let them know that Cromwell had required of the 
states that they should give them no harbour. King Charles, when he 
wa^ seeking for colours ^or the war with the Dutch in the year lf>72, 
urged It for one, that they suffered some of his rebels to live in their 
provinces. Borel, then their ambassador, answered, that it was a maxitn 
of long standing among them, not to enquire upon what account strangers 
came to live in their country, but to receive them all, unless they had 
been concerned in conspiracies against the persons of princes 7'he king 
told him ufxm that, how they had used both himsell and his brother 
Rorel, ip groat simplicity, answered : ‘ Hal Sire, e’etoit une autre chose ; 
Cmrowell etoit un grand homme, et H se faisoit crainrire ct par terre 
et par iner.’ This was very rough The king’s answer was : ‘ Je me feral 
craindre aussi mon tour : ’ but he was scarce ns good as Ms word.*' 
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ten months* tedious negotiation^ Cromwell secured those 
great advantages which the statesmen had proposed by 
their large expenditure of blood and treasure. The reverb 
is^ indeed^ the fact. There cannot be a question that 
the lofty preteivsions set forth by the statesmen in their 
conduct of the war, were silently, abandoned in this 
treaty. And Crom well's motives were*obvious and press- 
ing. Monk, after ceasing to become his creature, ex- 
plained them in the remark, that it was a base treach- 
ery in Cromwell to make a sudden peace with the 
Dutch, and betray all the advantages of the war ihat^ 
fie miyht go fip to th^ throne with more peace mand 
tiaf action,^' Peace had at the moment become necessary 
for the consoliflation of the new authority, and if is ob- 
vious, from the nature of the concessions Cromwell 
claimed in lieu of those surrendered, that the mere sel- 
fish thought of his own convenience and safety actuated 
the settlement of the terms of it. They made no men- 
tion of iiidein«ity for tlie past, or security for the future j 
of the incorporation of the two states ; of the claim of 
search ; of the tenth herring; or even of the exclusion of 
the prince of Orange from the ofiice of sTadtholder. To 
these conditions the pride of the states had refused to 
submit ; and Cromwell was content to accept two other 
articles, which, Vliile they appeared equally to affect the 
two nations, were in reality directed jfjiynivHt the Stuart 
family anihits adherents* It W'as stipulated that neither 

* Lmgard. vnl. ii p. 224. In one of the abandoned articles of the troatj 
Cromwell had already betravetl Ins motives, which werepas far at. jicijs- 
siblo, to distress »/wa/, Charles Stuart, by stripping' him of all ho|ie of 
foreign support From the prince of Orange, so nearly allied to the lojal 
family, Cromwell bad little to fear during his minority,, and, to render 
him incapable of benefiting the ro\al cause in his more mature age, he 
attempted to exclude hun by the treaty from <vicceetling to those high 
ofSces which might almost be considered as hereditary in his family. The 
dBtcrinined refusal of the States induceil him to withdraw the demand ; but 
he still intrigued, through the agency of Bevennngk, with the leaders of 
the lamvesteln faction, and obtained a secret article, by which the states of 
Holland and West Friesland promised never to elect the prince of Orange 
for their stadth older, nor suffer him to have the chief command of the army 
and navy But the secret transpired, the other states highly rebentt*d 
this clandestine negotiation ; complaints and remonstrances were answered 
by apologies and vindications ; an open schism was declared between the 
provinces, and every day added to the exasperation of the two parties. 
The ultimate result was decidedly to strengthen the claims of the young 
prince of Orange, and to baffle Cromwell. 
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commonwealth should harlK)ur or aid theenemiesj rebel#, 
or exiles of the other ; but that either, being previously 
Inquired, should order such* enemies, rebels, or exiles, 
to leave its territory under the penalty of death, before 
the expiration of twenty-eight days. The main provi- 
sions of the treaty bplong tr history, and I need only 
here relate the otltijr article to which I have referred. 
This w'as that . sam«? respect which had been paid to 
the flag of the king should be paid to that of the com- 
monwealth. The Dutch did not object, and the ma- 
jority of the English people, not so thoroughly under- 
standing the points surrendered as this which they had 
achieved, were loud in their rejoicings at this close of so 
long and terrible a war. 

Peace was proclaimed with great solemnity, and 
^^♦hat same day at night,'' says one of the Dutch am- 
bassadors, Jongestall, in an interesting despatch to Fre- 
derick of Nassau, the ‘^guns went off‘at the Tower, and 
aboard the ships three times, and bonfires* made, accord- 
ing to the customs of the country before ^^Tiitehall, and 
up and down the city, '"e dUI the h'Av, on the backside 
of our house, t^Svards the river, and burnt near eighty 
pitch-barrt'ls, and we had trumpeters and others to play 
all the while. The river was so full of boats that there 
was hardly any w’ater to be seen ; at the same time 
several lorda :i,^d kidics of qnality ^ame to see us, whom 
we treated. In sum, all things were done here in great 
solemnity. Yesterday * t noon we were invited to dinner to 
his royal highness the lord protector, where we were nobly 
entertained? Mr. Strickland and the master of the cere- 
monies came to fetch us in two coaches of his highness, 
about half an hour past one, and brought us to White- 
hall, where twelve trmupeters were ready sounding against 
our corning. My lady Nieuport and my wife were 
brought to his highness presently, the one by Mr. Strick- 
land and the other by the master of the ceremonies, who 
received us. with great demonstrations of amity. After 
we staid a little, we were conducted into another room, 
where we found a table ready covered* His highness 
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M on one side of it, AiiONE ; n»y lord Beverningk, 
Nieuport, and myself, at the upper end ; and the lord 
president Laurence, and others, next us. There was in 
the same room another^ table covered for other lords of 
the council antf others. At the table of my lady pro- 
tcctrice dined my lady Nieuport; my wife, my lady 
Lambert, my lord protector’s daughter, and mine. The 
music played all the while we w&re at dinner. The lord 
protector had us into another room, where the lady 
protectrice and others came to us, we had also 

music and x^oices, and n psalm .'«////, xrhich his highness 
gave us and iold us fhat if ivos yet the best r thui 
had been exchanged between as. And from thence we 
were had into a gallery next the liver, where we walked 
with his highiiesft a)>out half an honr, and then took our 
leaves, and ivcre conducted back again to our houses, 
ate the same manner as w'c were brought. My lord 
protector showed a great deal oi kindness to my wife 
and daughtetm^ particular f 'I’his is certainly a' pleasing 
picture of Crom wall’s courteous habits, and the at once 
dignified and graceful conduct of lus household. 

Nor did the muses refuse to give^tbeir aid to the 
dinners, the trumpets, anil the pitch barrels, in cele- 
bration of this peace. Cambridge and Oxford combined 
their choicest flowers of Greek and Latin verse into one 
rich garland for the brow of the protector. The Cam- 
bridge vice chancellor. Seaman, led the way : Arrow- 
smith, Tuckery, and ^lorton, men wlio were famous 
then ; Whichcote and Cud worth, men f^nous still ; 
followed after him.* The elder and more venerable 
school of Oxford supplied names and tributes more 
memorable still. Doctor Owen, Doctor Zouch, Pro- 
fessor Harmer, Doctor Bathurst, Leonard Lichfleld, and 
Doctor Busby, joined one chorus of praise to Cromwell 
for his deeds in war and peace, and his generous 

* other names of eminence in their day are also found amongthe authors 
of the Cambridge tributes, which were published uith the title of Oliva 
Pacts. Ad llluslnssimum CeUissimumque Oliverum, lleipub. Anglisp, 
Scotise, ct Hibertiio! Dorninum Protectorein , de Pace cum Fuderatia 
BelgUt ft’Uciter sancita, Carmen Cautabrigiense.” 
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patronage of learning.* It proved a good rehearsal for 
Charles II. Then a more modest voice from a greater 
than these^ John Locke^ at that time an accomplished 
student of Oxford, arose to digtufy the theme, f Passing 
them with this allusion merely, T have -been unable to 
pass one name which occurs towards the close of the 
list, subscril)ed to Verses which transcend all, the rest in 
a vile extravagance of ' praise. l)ux, " exclaims 

this fervent flatterer in very pitiful phrases — 

. . Tu dux pantcr Tcvra* Dowiitorq ; profundi, 

Componaiit laudes cunrta oloinenta tuas. 

Cui mens alta ^ubest pelaguq ; prof\indi«>r ipso, 

, Cujus lama sonat, quarn procul uiula sonal 


Tu \totorafl soliu motns comY»oncre fluctus, 

Solus Noptunum sul) tua vincla dare 
Magna simul fortis vioisti ot multa : Troplucis 
Ut inaro, sic panter cedit arena tuia. 

Nomine )>ari(ico gcstas insignia pacts, 

Blaiidaq ; per titulos serpit Ohva tuos ; 

and the flatterer was Doctor South, wlio afterwards 
earned a bishopric -by calling Oornwel) a bankrupt 
beggarly fellow, of thread-bare coat and g:'.*asy hat ! X 
But the new lord protector of England had a nobler 
congratulation, and in better Latin, addressed to liim at 
this period, witfi a name attached to it, which, though 
humble then, and ke}it down by the pressure of the 
world, has now risen higher than his own, or than that 
whole world itself, into the clearer region of immortality. 

• The Oxfon* men , tylcd their effusions thus . — MuKarum Oxnnien- 
Rium 't A AK?4*OPl*A Sive, oh Fa'dora, Au&pirns Serdiiissirni Oliveri Rei- 
pub. Ang. Scot et Iliber Domini Protetl^ ri-<, inter Hempub llntamii- 
cam et Ordines Feederatos Reign Fu-hciter Stabilita, C'Ciitin Togata' ad vada 
Isidis CeleuMiia Metneum.” 

f The rcadeumay be interested to see this early ;»optical effusion of the 
young philosopher and lover of toleration and hb(“i ty. Here Jt is. 

Tax regit Augusti, quern vicit Julius orbem : 

Ille sago fartus clanor, die tog&. 

Hos suu Itoma vocat inagnos ct numina crcxlit. 

Hie quod sit mif Ji victor, ct ille quies. 

Tu bcllum ct pacem populis des, unus utrisq ; 

Major es ; ipse orbem vincis, et ipse regis. 

Non hominem e eado missum Te crediiiius ; unus 
Sic YKiteras baios qiu supcrarc dcos ! 

t In another discoinrse he called him “a lively picture of Jeroboam,” and 
had the impudence to say of the leading eeclesiustirs of the university in 
Cromwell’s tune (the time when this jioein was printed!, that “ Latin was 
with them a mortal crime, and Greek, instead of being owned for the Ian. 
guose of the Holy Ghost (ns in the New Testament it is,) was looked upon 
as the sin against it ; so that, in a word, they had all the confusions of 
itabcl amongst them witliout the diversity of tongues.” 
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Milton published his ^^Defensio Secunda^’* and thus 
a^ldressed him. The Latin is noble^ but it translates 
into still nobler English. * 

“ Consider frequently,? said this wise but too partial 
counsellor, '^^n thy inmost thoughts, how dear a 
pledge, from how dear a parept recommended and 
entrusted (the gift lil)erty/ the givei*thy country,) thou 
hast received into thy keeping.* Revere the hope that is 
entertained of thee, the confident expectation of Eng- 
land ; call to mind the features and the wounds of all 
the brave men, who under thy command have contended 
for this inestimable f rizc ; call to mind the ^ifthes and 
the image of those who fell in the bloody strife ; respect 
the apprehension and the discourse that is held of us by 
foreign nations, how much it is they look for, in the 
recollection of our liberty so bravely achieved, of our 
coinnioriwoalth so gloriously constructed ; which if it 
shall be in so short a time subvertedy nothing can be 
imagined shameful and disho non ruble : lust of all, 
REVKRE i iiYSELF, SO deeply bound, that that liberty, 
in securing which thou hast encouin('rccl such mighty 
hardships, and faced such fearful periTsy^shall, while in 
thy custody, neither be violated by thee, nor any way 
broken in upon by others. Recollect, that thou thyself 
canst not be free ^ unless we are so : for it is fitly so pro- 
vided in the nature of things, that he who conquers another s 
liberty ^ in the very act loses his own ; he becomes, and 
justly, the forcino&t^ave. But, indeed, if he, tlie 
patron of our liberty, and (if 1 may so speak) its tutelar 
divinity, — if he, of whom we have held that no mor- 
tal was ever more just, more saintlike and unspotted, 
should undermine the freedom, wdiich he had but so 
lately built up, this would prove ifot o;dy deadly and 
destructive to his own fame, but to the entire and nni- 
rersal cause of religion and virtue. The very substance 
of piety and honour wdll be seen to have evaporated, 
and the most sacred ties ami engagements will cease to 
have any value with our p6stt^ity ; than which a more 
grievous wound cannot be inflicted on human interests 
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«iui h$ppin€ 0 i^ .since the Ml nf th^ tot father of ois^' 
tace* Thou hast taken on thyself a task which wlU 
pv&be thee to the very vitals^ and disclose to the eyes of 
^ aU how much is thy courage^ thy hrmness^ and thy 
fortitude ; whether that piety, perseverance, modera* 
tion, and justice, reaMjt exist in thee, in consideration of 
which we have behoved that God hath given thee the 
supreme dignity over thy fellows. To govern three 
mighty states by thy, counsels, to recall the peopifb from 
their corrupt institutions to a purer and nobler disci- 
pline, to extend thy thoughts and send out thy mind to* 
our remotest shores, to foresee all, and to provide for all, 
to shrink from no labour, to trample under foot and tear 
to pieces all the snares of pleasure, and all the entangling 
seducements of wealth and power ; — these are matters 
so arduous, that in vomparison of them the perih of war 
are hut the sports of children. "J'hese will wjnnow thy 
faculties, and search dice to the very soul ; they require 
a man, sustained by a strength that v«e.more than 
human, and whose meditations and whose thoughts 
shall be in perpetual commerce w’ith his Maker.** 

Admitting the premises on which this counsel is 
founded, as freely as ihongli under the immediate influence 
and persuasiveness ef C'romw'ell himself, to which alone, 
on the sacred lips of such a man as Milton, they are 
fairly attributulfle — the time now approaches in which 
a test will be applied to it, and to the faith it rests upon, 
at once final and ii revocable. T/ie instrument of go- 
vernment had fixed the .Sdof December for tlie meeting 
of the first parliament of the protectorate, but in the 
writs now issued Cromwell inserted the Sd of Septem- 
ber instead. That was his foktonatk pay, bis day of 
Dunbar and WorceAer ; and with a sense of how much 
good fortune he needed in the battle he was about* to 
fight, he selected the 3d of September for his first • 
meeting with this formidable enemy ! 

Meanwhile Wliitelockc returned from .Sweden, with 
the ratification of a most /avourable treaty of commerce 
between England and that country, and a prohibition of 
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tidied Sweden 0^ Flraitee, Hid 

it tO'Wiaiiitem the Hbert/of trade in the Bahiei 0gi£iit 
Denmark) which wee in ihc interest Hcllfliid. ^hehewk 
of Christina’s eKtraordinary^reugnation of her orowhfbtw 
lowed hard upon his return^ but her atfcceseor^ Choate K<i, 
at once confirmed the treaty.* This was no sooner done 

• WhUafipckc hM giten so Intercstma and graphic a metibon of CrcSh* 
we31*a style of receiving the ambassador who brought the ootiSnhatlOKi sobnI 
assent of Charles the lenth, that the reader will thank hie |br insertjifign 
here ** Hjs (the arnbas«ador*$} people^’* says the memorialist, ** went aC 
bare, two and two before him in order, according to their ^uatltiei ; the 
best men last , the master of the ceremonies next before him , I on hisnabt 
hand, ind StrickiSnd on hts left hand. They made a handaowie fihow In 
this equipage, and so wont up to the council-chamber, where the atnbm# 
sador ttpos^d hltnsilf about » quarter qf an hour, and then word being 
brought that the protector was ready in the banqu^ing^tiouse, he camr 
down into the lourt again, and in Uic same order they went up into the 
banqucttiiig house wiiirehall court a as full of soldiers in good order, the 
8tairi>an(i doors were kept by the protector a guards in their liverv coats, 
with halberts , the rooms and {lassago in very handsome order , the ban. 
quetting.house was richly hung with arras, multitudes of gentlemen in IL 
and of la Uts in the galleries 1 be amfiassador s people were all admifteo 
into the room, and made a lane within the rails in the midst of the room, 
Ai (lie u) (lor e nd, uw m a foot pace and carpet, stocxl the protector with ft 
Chur of state liflmd him, ana divers of his oouiuil and servants about 
him Xhc master of the ceremonUs wait before the ambassador on ttm 
left side , the ambassador in the middle, betwixt me and Strickland, uent 
up in the open lane of the rcxim As noon as they came* within the rooitt^ 
at the lower end of theUnc, thiv put oft |li€tr hatft^ ihe ambassador ft 
little while after the rchf , itid when he was uncoverld*the proiteftw also 
put off his hat, and answer d the ambassador s three Sftlutatlnns m hi* 
coming up to him, and on the toot pace they saluted each other as usually 
friends do and whe n the protector jiut on his hat, the ambassador pMt on 
hih as 8(1011 as the other After a little pause, tlie ambassador put off his 
hat, and licgan to speak, and then put it on again , and whensoever in hik 

g weeh he named the king hjs mister, or bweden, or the protMtor. or 
ngland, he moved his hat, cspitiall) il he mentioned any thing of Ooa, or 
tlie good ot ( bristendom, ho put off bis hat very low , and the protector 
still answirid him in the like jftikturch ot civility fit ambattaiior 
tn the St/fctitsb tanguagf , and after lie had dom , being but short, hU Secre- 
tary did interpret it in Latin After hix interpreter hsd done, the pro. 
tcctor stood btill a pretty while, and putting off his hat to the ambassador, 
with a lanutgt fuH ttf granty and state, bt annmfed bun «» hngUsiU* 
i his simultaneous compirmctit to the language of each country, unusual j,o 
th^se conferences, was thought highly striking at the time, and a new proof 
of Cromwell s Aftc>cuon and resyiect for Sweden 1 rora another source, I 
present the yieech ot our lord protcitni, at once winple, direct, and happily 
turned It is about the briefest and b( sc specimen on record Of Caomweltw 
eloquence In the protectorate My lord ambassador, I have great reason 
to acknowledge with thankfulness the respects and good af^^lou of the 
king youi master towards this commonwealth, and towards roys^tf m par* 
ticular, whereof X shall alwavs retain a very grateful meipory, and shail^ 
ready u{)on all occasiops to manitbst the high sente and value 1 have of nla 
mamsty 8 friendship and alhauet ^ My lord, you are very svelconte into 
Kagland and during your abode here, you shaMI dnd all due regard and 
reject to be given to vour person, and to the J^ianess about which you 
come 1 am very willing to enter into ft nearer and more ktrict alliance 
and frtoi^lp with the king of Swedland, aa that whiiBh in my judipamit 
VOL. VII. 8 
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than the king of Denmark hastened to conciliate Cromwell 
adso, and entered at once into a treaty that the English 
leaders should pay nd other customs or dues than the 
Dutch ; and that thus they should be enabled to import 
on the same terms those naval stores which before, on 
account of .the heav«y duties, they had been content to 
buy at second-hand of the ])utch. Thus had the lord 
protector already signed four treaties favourable to 
England, on the part of four great countries to which 
she had been opposed, while France and Spain, held 
to have been the two proudest nations of the earth, 
ipveterate foes to each other, w^ere struggling in a 
mean rivalry as to which should first obtain his 
favour. 

“ Each knew that side must conquer he would own, 

And for him fiercely, as for empire, strove.*’ 

It is yet singular to observe, in one ot his private 
letters of the time, that he puts on to his most confi- 
dential associates an appearance of infi^jV; humility, a 
regret for his poverty of resources, and a reluctance to 
provoke too much of the attention of men to his per- 
sonal and pri/fAce doings. It is an answer to a request 
from the father of Richard Cromwcirs wife ; apparently 
a request for co-eperation in some design of bestowing 
a new establishment on Richanl and his wife, becoming 
their new rank as eldest son and daughter to the lord 
protector. But the lord protector is still the lord gene- 
ral, and shows «qual cautioit ' and care. Deere 
Brother, — I receaved your lovingc letter, for which 
I thanke you ; and surely were itt fitt to proceed in 
that busiiiesse, you should not in the least have 
beene putt upon any thinge but the trouble, for indeed 
the land in with some monie in my hand, and 

some other remnants, should have gone towards itt. But 
indeed I am so unwillinge to bee a Seeker after the 
World, havinge had so much favouc from the Lord in 

will tend.tniicli to the tkmour and commodity of both nations^ undAo the 
general auvatitage of the protestant interest 1 shall nominate some per. 
sons to tneet and treat with your lordship upon such particulars as you shall 
communicate to them.” ^ 
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givinge me so .much without seekinge, and soe unwillinge 
that Men should think mee soe, which they will thou^ 
you only appeare in it (for they will by one roeanes or 
other knowe it) that indeed I dare not meddle, nor pro- 
ceede therein. Thus I have tould you my plain thoughts. 
My hartye love I present to you and^my Sister, and my 
hlessirige and love to deere Doll and the little one, with 
love to alL I rest your lovinge brother, Oijveb, P.* 
Such letters may prove to us what things widely 
separate and apart were the private and public profes- 
sions of this extraordinary man. In public he wa^ 
clearly to be Reid as merely the organ of a highft* power. 
Nothing was done by his seekinge *’ there. It was 
God who spoke out in him ; who elevated men or de- 
pressed then^j who rained snares upon his enemies 
or blessings on his friends ; who made him, Oliver 
Cromwell, a i>rince, W'hether he would oi; no, and was 
alone responsible for it ! 

design. 

Wo ftvo that blessing not toMnin, but heaven, 

Wliieh to fair aets unsogght ^e^var(l^ did joinj 
ItewanUs, that less to Iniii than ua wer^iven ” f 

In private it was another matter. It l)ecame him to 
reflect on his humility there, and do nothing that should 
provoke the remarks of men. He was dust, and w'ould 
return to dust ; and in relation to that melancholy ele- 
ment which merely Composed himself, had oidy to be 
patient and suffer. lt*v\«as the extreme rebound from’ 
this state of feeling which gave birth to his worst 
actions. ^ God had taken him by the hand* and given 
him permission to walk ; when, to show how he could 
walk, he strode. J ” Every newr accession to his power 

* It is addresseii, ** For my loving brother, Richard Major, esq., at 
Horsley, in Hampsheiro." 

+ Dryden. • 

f This is the expression of Walter Savage Landor, who sayh iBner things, 
in better English, than any otlier writer of our time. It will be tlie honour 
and happiness of a succeeding age to diticovet the priceless value of his 
books. He has made a1tu.sinno to Crorawen very lately, and though far 
from agreeing in all his remarks, they should find insertion not the less in 
every notice of our English lord protector. ** rromwell " says Mr. I.«n(lor, 
" was destitute of all those elegancies winch adorned the Roman lUctator, 
but he ah^e possessed in an equal degree all those which ensure the con: 
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was, in other words, a new manifestation of God^s 
njercy, and the very extravagance of his ways at last 
became only the fullest demonstration of his and of 
God’s nncontrollable sovereignty ! It is not hard to 
say what term we should apply to thi»> in any other 
case than that of Cromwell. Meanwhile, we sec the 
disadvantages under which it placed his immediate 
associates, relatives, dependents, and followers, who had 


stancY of fortune .. And wag Cromwell, then, sineerc and pure 'f Certainly 
not , buthchcifan insincentv , and hehelieved to the lagt that every aeeea- 
6j|,on of power vNas an Chpoctal inanifotatHtn of CmlV increy. Fanaticism 
hath alwavg^lrawii to hcrgett sueh conehiBii>nj> trnm the bUdc. Tower made 
him less pious, but morccontidcnt (iod had tak(>n him by the hand atllrht, 
and had now let him walk by himgelf. To show'hovi he could walk, he strode. 
Kcligioii, in the exercise ol power, \s more arbitrary, more intolerant, and 
more cruel than monarchy ; aiul the sordid airogance ol presbyterianism 
succeeded to to the s))lendid tvrann> of episcopacv. 'Ihe crosier of l,aud 
wait unbroken : those who had been the first in cursing it,jejy.eii and exer- 
ciged it-i It wa^ to bill in pieces under the sword ol Crornvell. To him 
alone are we indebted for the establishment of reliKious iihertv. If a V'ano 
and a Milton have acknowledged the obligation, Ix'w feeble were the 
voices of all men living li the voices of all men living were raised against 
it, Cromwell did indeed shed blood , but the bioiwl he shed was solely for 
Ills country, ahhough without it he never would have i|,) to the protec- 
torate.” Mr. Landor, then, contrasting Ciomwell wi,tit Na(ioleoi), thus 
proceeds ; “ A King »hould never be .struck unless in a vit.il p.irt Crom- 
well, with manv scruplc^, committed vnt this unstake Buonaparte, with 
notie, committed it t^’hc shadow of CromwelPs n.ime overawed the most 
confident and hau*hty He in^iinidatod nolland, he humiliated Spam, 
and he twisted the supple Mararin, the ruler ot France, about hiK finger. 
All thooe nations had then attained the suinuiit of their prosperity; ail 
wore untrlendl} to the rising power of Kngland ; all trembled .it the au- 
thority of that single nmn who cocreed at once her nristoerary, her priest- 
hi'od, and her fa^'lioiis No agent of <*(jual potency and etpial moderation 
had appeared uj/on earth lietore. He walked n'lto u den of lionn and 
scourgctl (hem growling out Buonap.irte was nushed into a menagerie of 
monkeys, and fainted at their grimaeea...HniU'n('S8, falsehood, malignity, 
and revenge, have bei'iuged in conmion many great con(|uerort., but 
never to one great man. ( romwell h«ul indulgiHl in the least vile of these ; 
but on hi.s n.ssiiiription of power, he recollected that he was a gentleman. 
No burst of ragp, no sally of iibaldry, no expression of contemptuoiiiinees, 
wa.s ever heard trom tfie lord protector. He could subdue, or eoneifiate, or 
spelt-bind the miister-spintt. ol his age : but it is a genius of ajar different 
order that is to seize and hohl futurity : it must be such a genius as Shak- 
speare’.s or Milton’s. No sooner was Cromwell in his grave than all he had 
w(ui for himself and his country vanished If we must admire the success- 
ful, however brief and In'^iow the advantages of their surcess, our admira- 
tion lb not due to those whose resources were almost inexhaustible, and 
W'lnch nothing but profligate imprudence could exhaust, but to those who 
resisted grc.it forces with means such as Kosjcmsko ami Hofer, Hannibal 
and Sertorius, Alexander and Cajsar, Cb.irles of Sweden and Frederick of 
Frussia. Atx>vc gll these, and above ail princes, stands high Gustavus 
Adolphus, one of whose armies, in the space of six weeks, had seen the 
estuary of the Elbe and the steeples of Vienna; another, if n fever hml 
not wasted it on the lake of Como, would, within less time, have chaunted 
Luther’s hymn in St. Peter’s..,. Signal as were Cromwell’* earlier ser- 
vices to hia country,” ends Mr. Landor with a terrible and indisputable 
truth, ” he livc<l a hypocrite, and died a traitor.” 
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the man they knew in private to contrast with tiie man 
the public knew. 

Between the issue of the writs and the meeting df 
parliament, the lord protector was entertained in the 
city. Attended by his council, the principal officers of 
the army, and many persons of qpality, he paraded in 
the midst of his life-guards from Whitehall to Temple- 
bar. Here the lord mayor anch aldermen were waiting 
for him ; when the former, advancing to his coach, 
presented the city sword. This btdtig returned, the 
recorder, in an inflated city speech^ pronounced the 
compliments a\'hich afe usually paid to sovpr^^gns; to 
which learned harangue* the lord protector retunied 
for answer * that he was greatly obliged to the city of. 
London, for this and and all former testimonies of 
respect.' And then, mounting his liorse of stato,^rode 
in a kind of triumph through the principal streets^ 
the sevend companies, in their livery gowns, being 
placed on e^iyj^side thereof, in scaffolds erected for that 
pur))ose ; the* lord mayor carrying the sword bare- 
headed before him to (iroc^rs' hall, where most mag- 
nificent entertaimnent was provided., dinner, his 

highness knighted the lord mayor, and made him a 
present of his own sword from his side ; which was 
the first instance of the protector’s assuming this piece 
of regal granileur. The bells rang all the day ; the 
Tower guns were fired at his highness' taking leave of 
the city ; and, about s^v^n in the evening, he and his 
attendants returned back toM'^hitehall in their coaches.'’^ 
Ludlow has a striking remark, in his memoirs, on the 
result of this city visit. The exhibition, he says, was 
contrived to let the world see how good a “ correspond- 
ence” prevailed between the protector and the; capital ; 
but among discerning men it had a contrary effect, ,lt 
was perceived to be an act of force rather than of 
choice. ' This appeared in the great silence and little 
respect that was given to the lord protector in his pas- 
sage through the streets, although he, to invite such re- 

* Parliamentary History* voL xx. p. £74. 
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epect^ Toae bareheaded the greatest part of the way. 

Some of his creatures had placed themselves at the 
etitrance of Cheapside, an^ began to shout ; yet it took 
not at all with the people.” The people had not, in 
truth, in any way" recovered their indifference, notwith- 
standing all ,the efforts of the last twelve months to pro- 
pitiate and exciteHhem. It remained to be seen what 
a parliament would doj 

At last arrived the eventful 3d of September. It 
happened to be Stinday, but Cromwell still adhered to 
his resolve that the new members returned to serve in 
parliamept should meet that day*. Many things were 
strong in him, butMione so strong, with all his, earnest 
submission to the hand of Ood in human affairs, as a 
superstitious sense of destiny and fortune. Upwards 'of 
three hundred representatives of tlie people met accord- 
ingly on Sunday afternoon in the abbey church of West- 
minster, and thence repaired to the house of commons 
at about four o'clock. Here a messagg^^was sent that 
the lord protector awaited them in the painted cham- 
ber, where he had arrived, by water from Whitehall. 
Thither they^.Vent accc/4fngly to his highness, who 
‘^standing bare, upon a pe<le8tal erected for that purpose,” 
told them that having met, he desired they would now 
adjourn, since he had things to communicate to them 

not BO fit to be delivered that day,” and would, if they 
so pleased, meet them on the morning of the day follow- 
ing, in the abbey church of Wd^itminster. The mem- 
bers bowed obedience, returned to their house, and 
formally adjourned.* 

It must have heavily taxed Cromwell's faith in his 
fortunate day to withhold from sad forebodings as he re- 
turned that evenfog to his palace. He could have 
little hope firom those three hundred English represent- 
atives, among whom he had seen steadily gazing upon 
him, as he spoke in the painted chamber, the well- 
remembered faces of Scot, of Haselrig, and Bradshaw ! 
Still Vime was not among theraf , nor Harry Marten, nor 

♦ F*rl. vol XX. p. .W. 

f. Vane'i laotivei for vithbolding fTom public exertions At this crUia 
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Algernon Sidney, nor Edmund Ludlow* There wa 9 in 
th^t no indifferent consolation He bad also succeeded 
in his efforts to exclude sora^few of the more fierce re- 
publican officers — for all the power of his government 
had been put forth to ihfiuenee the elections ; and, not 
content with this, the various returns had been officially 
examined by a committee of his council, under pretext 
of seeing that the provisions of instrument ** were 
observed. It was this pretext which sufficed to exclude 
major Wildmaii, lord Grey of Groby, and a few others, 
while Harrison and the more violent anabaptists were 
again placed under positive restraint. He had also secured 
the election of all his council, his principal officers, and 
his household, excepting the lord viscount Lisle. His 
sons, Richard and Henry, were returned, and Fairfax 
and Blake. Many of the nobility had been rejected, 
but the earl of Stamfor^ the earl of Salisbury, and a 
few others, had secured seats. Judges Hale and Thorpe, 
setjeant GJjn^ and the Oxford vice-chancellor Owen, 
sat also in this celebrated assembly — than which no 
authoritative body, with gjjeater claims to respect and 
attention, had sat down ie]. England»«^nce November 
l640. Returned, for the. most part, under a fair work- 
ing of many admirable provisions out of Vane’s reform 
bill, it represented, beyond a doubt, the sense of at least 
one large and most respectable portion of the influential 
English people. The small boroughs, the places most 
exposed to influence dnfi corruption, had been disfran- 
chised. Of the four hundred members of which the 
parliament consisted, two hundred and flfty-one had 
been chosen by the counties, and rest by^ London and 
the more considerable corporations. The meanest of the 
people too had been excluded from t'ae elective franchise ; 
a property of two hundred pounds having been required 
to qualify any one to vote. One most considerable limit- 
ation had, indeed, been placed on all this freedom. 


have suffldentiy b«en totiched on In hw momoir, with the nther incideuta 
which tnarked his career in amt after the protectorate. 
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ivtiidi wfts/ diat'the plan of ekcting^ the sixty membm 
who were to represent Sc^and and Irdand not being 
thoroughly fixed^ they wA in a particular degree sub. 
ject to the influence of the court. In addition to this^ 
* ii is only needful to observe, that all persons who had 
in any way aided and assisted in the civil war against 
the patliaraOnt, together with their sons, were disqualified 
to vote. The lord protestor had at least no#* pretense to 
Say that out of factious hatred to all authority save their 
own, royalists, republicans, and presbyterians had, ^ 
once, consented to act together. 

At ten o'clock on the morning c,f Mondfiy the 4th of 
September, Cromwell proceeded in great state from 
'iyhitehall to the abbey of Westminster. He was pre- 
. ceded by two troops of life-guards ; then rode some 
hundreds of gentlemen and officers, bareh^ded, and in 
splendid apparel ; immediately before the state carriage 
walked the pages and lackeys of tlie protector in rich 
liveries, and on each side a captain of tlig,, guard ; be-» 
hind it came Clay pole, master of the hoise, leading a 
charger magnificently caparij?oned ; and Claypole was 
followed by *great officers of state and the members 
' of the council. All eyeR were fixed on Croinw^ell himself, 
a striking and proud contrast to the gorgeous parade of 
the procession. He was dressed in a plain suit, after 
the simple fashion of a country gentleman ; but he 
wore his hat, while Lambert, who occupied the op- 
posite seat of the carriage, sat* splendidly attired, and 
bareheaded. After sermon, all the members hurried 
over to the^ painted chamber, and seated themselves, 
uncovered, on benches ranged around the walls. The 
lord protector then entered, and took his place in the 
chair of state, froti which he soon aftcorwards rose^ 
removed his hat, and addressed the assembly in a speech 
which lasted three hours. 

, This speech was at once artful and able : very forci** 
bly and simply expressed where he had any case to lodge 
against the policy of his adversaries ; mc^t involved, ol>* 
lOCUxe, and villanously verbose, where he afl&cted to disclose 



hk own purposes : it was profound in its tarious pe^ta 
of craft and dissimulation ; pious and feryently enthu^ 
astic to the saints ; modest ami lowly to the rt^Uhiheaia^' 
He began by telling them that they were met on the 
greatest occasion their country had ever witnessed. He 
dwelt on those evils with which England had lately bem 
menaced ; be craftily referred to the dangerous pridciptes 
of the levellers, striking, as he said, at the root of all pror* 
perty ; and, safe in the sympathy of his audience on that 
Ifead, he denounced the wild spirit of the various sects of 
fifth monarchy men, whiqh, he assever<t^» aimed at 
rectly extirpating the* very existence of the clerical order, 
on the pretence that it was Babylonish and an&cbristian. 
Alluding, then, with a cold and deliberate hypocrisy, 
to the proceedings of the Barbone convention, he as*' 
serted that projects and conspiracies had l)een extensively 
formed among its members for the subversion of aU 
those laws which had been produced by the revolution 
of propert^jjd the manners of our ancestors, and for 
substituting in their stead the law of Moses. He next, 
with a view to propitiate ^le independents and repubH<^ 
cans who listened to him, tlirew out sajtle allusions to 
the difference between liberty of conscience as that con- 
vention would have established it to the overthrow of all 
government and ministry, and the liberty of conscience 
he would substitudi in its stead. Such considerations 
and pretensions,'’ he observed, of liberty of conscience, 
and liberty of subject:^ ewo as glorious things to he 
tended for as any God has given us ; yet both these 
also abused for the patronising of villanips^ in so much 
as that it hath been an ordinary thing to say, and in 
dispute to affirm, that it was not in the mugUtrate*^ 
power ; he had nothing to do with at ; mt so much as 
the printing a bible in the nation for the use of the people^ 
lest it he imposed on the consciences of men for they 
must receive the same traditionally and implicitly from 
the power of the magistrate, if thus received. The 
aforementioned abominations did thus swell to dus 
height amemgst us. The ame was thus laid to the root 
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the ministry ; it was antichristiau ; it was Babylonish. 
It suffered under such a judgment^ tl^at the truth of it 
is^as the extremity was great on that^ 1 wish it prove 
npt so on this hand. The extremity xuas, that no man 
having a good testimony, having received gifts from 
Christ, might preach, if not ordained. So mw, many 
on ^he other hand ai^i-m, that he who is ordained hath 
a nullity or antichristiai^isra stamped upon his calling, 
80 that he ought not to preach, or not be heard. I wish 
it may not too justly be said, that there was severity and 
sharpness ; yea, too much of an imposing spirit in mat- 
ters of conscience ; a spirit unchristian entjugh in any 
times, mdst unfit for these ; denying liberty to those 
who have earned it with their blood ; who have gained 
civil liberty, and religious also, for those who would 
thus impose upon them/' f 

, In a still more artful passage of most accomplished 
dissimulation, ■ Cromwell managed to associate the 
fifth monarchy men with the practices of the Jesuits, 
attributing to the latter much of the confusion that had 
risen. Notions,'^ he said, will hurt none hut them 
that have them >/)ut when tliey come to such ^iractices 
as to tell us, that liberty and pro]>erty are not the 
badges of the kingdom of Christ ; and tell us, that, in- 
stead of regulating laws, laws are lo be abrogated, in- 
deed subverted ; and perhaps would bUng in the judaical 
law, instead of our 'known law's settled amongst us : this 
is ^porthy of every magistrate's lOMsideration, especially 
where every stone is turned to bring confusion. Whilst 
fhese things were in the midst of us, and the nation rent 
and torn, in spirit and principle, from one end to an- 
other, after this sort and marxner I have now told you ; 
family against family, husband against wife, parents 
against children ; and nothing in the hearts and minds 
of men but ^ overturn overturn, overturn,' (a scripture 
phrase very much abused, and applied to justify un.. 
peaceable practices by all men of discontented spirits,) 
the common adversary in the mean time sleeps not ; and 
|ftir adversaries, in civil and spiritual respects, did take 
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advantage of these divisions and distractions, and did 
practise accordingly in the three nations* We know very 
well that emissaries of the Jesuits never came in those 
sWarms as theyhave done since these things were set on foot/* 
He then resumed his general view of affairs. To add 
to our miseries, he said, we had been at war with all 
our neighbours. Contest with H^lind had absorbed all 
the pecuniary resources,^ while»a commercial war with 
France and Portugal cramped the industry, of the 
nation. He bade them contrast this picture with the 
existing state of things. At last, every thing having 
been driven J:o the w\)rst, and a remedy having become 
indispensable, that remedy had been found* namely, 
the government which was instituted in the preceding 
December. That government had effected a happy 
peace with all protestant states, with Holland, with 
Sweden, and with Denmark; and so had relieved 
us from an accumulation of ruinous expenses, and 
openetl salutary channels for our trade. A treaty 
had been signed with Portugal, also, which would 
place the British trader Jieyond the reach of the in- 
quisition, and another was in progress with the am- 
bassador of the French monarch. Nor nad the govern- 
ment been inattentive to internal advantages. They 
had made considerable jj^ogress in a plan for the re- 
formation of the Ikw, w^hich would in due time be laid 
before parliament. They had placed the administra- 
tion of justice in the -Viands of men of known integrity 
and ability. They had reformed the Court of Chancery. 
They had taken proper measures for establishing the 
clerical functions in men of piety, soberness, morality 
and learning, and a stop had been put to that heady 
way, for every man who pleased to^become a preacher." 
A passage from this portion of the speech will show the 
simplicity and plainness with which Cromwell expressed 
himself on the few occasions when he dared to do so. 

It hath," he said, speaking still of his government, 
^^had some things in desire, and it hath done some 
things actually. It hath desired to reform the law% 
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I say, to reform them ; and, for that end, it hath 
called together persons (without reflection) of as great 
alrility, and as great integrity, as are in these nations, to 
consider how the laws might be made plain and shorty 
and less chargeable to the people ; how to lessen ex- 
pense for the good of the nation ; and those things are 
in preparation, ajid*‘ bills prepared, which in due time, 
I make no question, wiil be tendered to you. There 
hath been care taken to put the administration of the laws 
into the hands of just men ; men of the most known 
integrity and ability. . . The chancery hath been re- 
formed, and, I hope, to the just satisfaction of all good 
men ; and, for the things depending there, which made 
the burden and work of the honourable persons in- 
trusted in those services beyond tlieir ability, it bath 
referred many of them to those places where English- 
men love to have their rights tried, the courts of law at 
Westminster.” 

The last assertion made by* the loid pijjjy'ctor on be- 
half of his authority on this memorable occasion, was 
afterw'ards renieraberetl to his^ bitter disadvantage. Not 
the least, he sajd^-did it rank in their claims to public 
gratitude, that they had lieen instrumental in bringing 
together this free parUanwnt. They had thus brought 
the three nations by hasty strides towaids the land of 
promise ; it was for that parliament to introduce tliem 
into it. The jirospcct was bright before them ; let 
them not look back to the oiifo^is and flesh-pots of 
Egypt. He entreated of the persons there assembled, to 
put the top-stode to the work which they had so auspi- 
ciously begun, and make the nation happy. He said 
that their task was that of composing all understandings 
and jealousies, and ^le professed to them, that, if this 
meeting did not prove healing, he was at a loss to de- 
cide what was next most advisable to be done* He 
spoke not as their lord, he protested, but as their fellow- 
servant ; their fellow-labourer with them in the same 
good work ; and would, therefore, detain them no 
longer, but desire them to repair to their own house 
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and choose their speaker. This elaborate speech, we 
are told by its reporter, was followed by tokens of satis- 
faction, and hums of approbation, frotn various parts Rf 
the assembly. 

The approl^tion lasted but a little time, however, 
for when, on the return of the members to their own 
house, the court officers rose and p/oposed Lenthal as 
the speaker, the opposition infhiediately named a rival 
candidate in the formidable person of Bradshaw. They 
did not care, however, to press the election to the vote. 
They did not so much object to Lentbal, as they desired 
to show the* independent and free spirit wi^h which 
they had there assembled. So Lenthal was elected ; 
the one party glad, because they had secured in him a 
timid and time-serving tool — the other not sorry, 
because in him they saw a remnant of their old long 
parliament, and could even suppose his present elec- 
tion one step towards a revival of the great assembly 
in which hibj^d so long presided. But no one of the 
court party dared ‘ projiose to offer him, according to 
ancient custom, to the acieptance of the chief magis- 
trate, and so, in the presence of this p{fr*liameni, for the 
fiist time since his inauguration, tumbled down the 
lord protector’s claim to all the privileges of royalty. 

A more significant movement followed. On the se- 
cond diiy Bradshaw, to the amazement and alarm of 
the court, moved that they should form themselves into 
a committee of the wl!oIe house, to deliberate on the 
question, whether the house should approve of the 
system of government by a single person and a parlia- 
ment. A fierce debate followed, in which it was re- 
peatedly asked why the members of the long parliament 
then present, sjiould not resume the'^authority of which 
they had been illegally deprived by force, and by what 
right, but that of the sword, one man presumed to 

command his commanders;” and, ultimately, the 
motion M^as carried by a majority oi five, Crom well’s 
excitement became extreme. He was but little com- 
posed by the assurance that many of thdse who voted in 
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the majority, had not objected to the authority of the 
protector, but to the source from which it emanated — 
a'' written instruitient, the author of which was un- 
known ; and rather wished it to be settled on him by 
act of parliament.* 

Bradshaw and his friends, meanwhile, moved forward 
unflinchingly. For four successive days, the 7th, the 
8th, the f)th, and the iTth of September, the committee 
remained in discussion on this question ; the debates 
were in the highest degree animated ; and the house sat 
late each day, Bradshaw, Haselrig, and Scot, emin- 
ently, on all these days, distinguished • themselves ; 
and, Ludlow informs us, were very instrumental in 
opening the eyes of many young members, who had 
never before heard the public interest so clearly stated 
and asserted ; so that the commonwealth party increased 
every day, and that of the svrord lost ground proportion- 
ally.” One noble gentleman,” we further ascertain, 
made a speech, in which he said, that '•nares that 
were laid to entrap the liberties of the people were such, 
as it was impossible to niistike ; but that, for his own 
part, as God ^hVd made him instrumental in cutting 
down tyranny in one person, so he could not er)dure 
to see the nation's rights ready to be shackled by 
another, whose claim to the government could be mea- 
sured no otherwise than by the length of his sword. 

The arguments on both sides in this very famous 
discussion, have been happily preserved for us in the 
rough heads of Goddard’s diary t, and may be briefly 
arranged and summed up thus. The protector’s party 
insisted that the government of the commonwealth was 
to l)e admitted entire, such as it had been established 
in the preceding iSeceinher ; and the other party as- 
serted the paramount authority of the parliament, and 
that nothing was to be admitted as of validity that had 
not the sanction of the national representatives. The 
court retorted, under the instructions of their master, 
that, since it had been approved by the people, the only 

• Thurloc, vol. ii. p 606. f See the Burton Diary— Introduction. 
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real source of povrer^ it could not be subject to revidon 
by the representatives of the people ] Not so, rejoined 
even the most moderate members in l^pbsition. Waving 
the question of ascendancy, and CromweH’s title to as- 
sume it, they still objected to the language of the 
instrument, and said that, instead of affirming that ^‘the 
supreme legislative authority shall be in one person, and 
the people assembled in parliament,*' it ought to be, 

in the parliament of the people of England, and a 
single person qualified with such instructions as that 
assembly should authorise.** Upon this the court fled 
from the '^rfght ’* and took up the ‘^expedient.** They 
obscurely threatened. With whatever fair speeches, 
they said, the protector had opened the parliament^ it 
could not be expected that he would divest himself of 
his authority, and that it would therefore be their 
wisdom cheerfully to yield, what it was not in their 
power to withhold. They added, that the co-ordinate 
pow’er of 4ig'tlation given him by the instrument was 
merely a negative pro tempore^ extending to a term of 
twenty days only ; and that a milder prerogative than 
this it was impossible to devise. They flwelt with em- 
piratical commendation upon the article which limited 
the sitting of parliament to a period of five months, and 
indulged in terms of bitter reproach against that feature 
of the government of the long parliament, in which they 
had shown themselves disposed to prolong their autho- 
rity without limitation. Such a usurpation should be 
carefully provided against in future! * ^ 

Whilst the argument rested thus, judge Matthew 
Hale went down to the house on the fourth day to en- 
deavour to effect a compromise. t He proposed, that 
the legislative authority should be Affirmed to be in the 
parliament of the people of England, and a single 
person qualified with such instructions as that assembly 
should authorise in the manner suggested by the re- 
publicans. But, to reader this palatable to the execu- 

• Gixlwin, vol. iv. p. 118. 

f TIms was tirst (lisi*loseii in Goddani’s Diary (introductiou to Bur- 
ton'b) ; and see al»o Godwin, vol. iv. p. liy, 120. 
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be reoo>mmended that the military power for the preaent 
^ould be ^uue^uiUbcaJly given to the protector; andi 
to aroid the perpetuity of parliamept^ and other exor- 
bitances in their claims of supremacy, that that offidler 
abopM be allowed soph a co'^ordination as might serve 
for a check in thosC point*. 

The conduct of the republicans at this crisis deserves 
especial attention. It is their dnal and ample vindioa** 
lion from the favourite charges with which history is 
so rife against tliem. ^ They had chosen, on the issue 
of writs for this parliament, to depart fron. the sterner ' 
principle of their great associate sir Henry Vane — 
who refused even to iinswer to the authority of the 
protectorate as a thing under which np good could be 
achieved for liberty — and to ofter tliemselves for se- 
lection by the . peojde. The electors of Buckingham- 
shire at once* returned Scot, those of (/beshire Brad- 
shawj those of Newcastle on Tyne sir , Harding, 

and those of Durham Robert Lilburne. I'liese were 
all large and eminent constituencies, and altogether by 
such indeed wer<i the chief portion of tlie republicans 
returned. Having taken this step, they resolved to 
work it out fairly fo its results. 1 hey showed them^ 
selves neither headlong, nor pragmatical, but able and 
most practical politicians. Waiving their sense of the 
superior force and virtue of a republic they conceded 
the arg^nent of the court that* power might be dele- 
gated prodtably to a single person. ^ But if this is so, 
they said, wh must control his resources for mischief, 
and make him indeed the servant of the people, and 
tb© laws. We are not here now for the support of 
our own visionary theories, but we stand for the sub- 
stance of solid justice, and we will have it. Fair play 
to the protectorate must imply fair play to the people, 

OST it is based upon a li^. We will make any conces- 
sions on that principle, in the faith that so long 
as the popular voice isr heard, and its influence ac. 
kfloirledged, the people will eventually be able to right 
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themselves and^'their cause. They agreed to the com^ 
promise proposed by Hale, and stripped off the last 
pretence from Cromwell. The course now taken fty 
the lord protector sets the final stamp of reprobation on* 
^ hi# political cjg-^er. 

On the morning of the 12th qf September, having 
on the previous evening rejected '’Hale's proposition 
with scorn, he commanded Ltnthal to attend him in 
Whitehall with the mace ; he at the same time ordered 
Harrison, ^'hosc partisans were in motion for the par- 
liament, to be again taken into close custody * ; he sent 
, for the lord mayor, abd despatclied three regjments to 
occupy the principal posts in the city ; he ordered the 
doors of the house in which the parliament had assem- 
bled since its meeting to be locked, and filled the ave- 
nues in J’alace yard, and Scotland yard, with four com- 
panies of foot. At eight o'clock all this had been 
done ! The members in succession repaired to the place 
of their but found themselves excluded, and 

were told llmt the protector would speedily arrive at the 
painted chamber, where hf» proposed to receive them. 

Here he received them accordin^l^i ; and laying 
aside at once his modesty and his mysticism, addressed 
them in a vigorous speech. Gentlemen,'^ he said, 
“"it is not long since I met you in this place, upon an 
occasion which gave much more content and comfort 
than this dotli. That which I have to say to you now 
will need no preamble’td let me into my discourse ; for 
the occasion ‘of this meeting is plain enough. I could 
have wished, with all my heart, there had been no cause 
for it. At that meeting I did acquaint you what the 
first rise was of this government which hath called you 
hither, and in the authority of u'tiich you came hi- 
ther. Among other things that I toUl you of then, 
I said you were a frev, parliament ; and so you are, 
whiUf ^oa own the government and authority that called 
you hither : for certainly that word implied a recipn>^ 
eatiotiy or nnplied nothing at all. Indeed, there was a 

* He released after a week's detention. 

VOL. Vir, T 
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reciprocation implied and ^expressed, and I think yonr 
actions and carriages ought to be suitable ; but 1 see it 
will be necessary for me now a little to magnify rny 
office, which I have not been apt to do. I have been 
of this mind, 1 have been always of this mind, since 
first I entered upon it, that if Go*i will not Ijear it up, 
let it sink. But il a duty be incumbent upon me to 
bear my testimony unto*’ it (which in modesty I have 
hitherto forborne), 1 am in some measure now necessi- 
tated thereunto ; and, therefore, that will he the pro- 
logue to my discourse.” 

He now ])rocceded to d€n:lare frankly, ai^ tlie grounds 
on which he made this most extraordinary claim of 
reciprocation, that his calling was from God, his tes- 
timony from the people; ami that no one but God and* 
the people should ever take his office from liiip. Jt 
was not of his seeking; (Jod knew that it was his ut- 
most ambition to lead the life of a country gentleman ; 
but imperious circumstances had imjH)set^ upon him., 
I cannot forbear to quote these txtraordinary passages, 
in 'which he rapidly and in knguage of very j)assionate 
clearness, reviewed the circumstances of his life, and 
pushed to its very uttermost extreme what seems to 
have been the most fatal doctrine of his whole career ; 
that since God had chosen him to he the successful 
champion of his holy 'cause, the very honour of the 
divinity himself had become identified with his own 
personal advancement, and, his firai vondition 

of any falsehood or hypocrisy would be pardoned 

him for the sake of tlie ulterior advantages which, by 
their means, he would achieve. There is possibly some 
distinction from ordinary and mean falsehood in this, 
so far as a pollutioh of the mind and heart is implied 
in it ; hut there is no distinction in its wicked results 
upon the world. It is entitled to consideration as a me- 
taphysical subtlety, and in some explanation of the fact 
that Oliver Cromwell is very nearly, if not quite, a solitary 
specimen of a great man who was not also a true one. 

I call’d not myself to tins place ; I say again, 1 
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call’d not myself to this place ; of that God is witness : 
and I have many witnesses who, I do believe, cotjd 
readily lay down their lives to bear witness to the truth 
of that ; that is to say, that I call'd not myself to this 
place : and being in it, I lK*ar not witness to myself ; 
but God and the people of these* nations have borne 
testimony to it also. If my c^ling be from God, and 
my testimony from the people, God and the peojde shall 
take it from me, else I will not part with it. I slnuild 
be false to the trust that God hath placed in me, and 
to the interest of tlje people of these natifnis, if 1 
should. I'liat 1 call’d not myself to this* place, is 
my first assertion. That I hear not witticss to my- 
self, but liave many witnesses, is my second. These 
arc the two tilings T shall take the libehy to speak 
more fully to you of. To make plain and clear 
that which I have said, J must take the liberty to 
look back, T was hy hirth a yrntleonnij Iminy neither 
in any roWt'idPrahle height ^ nor yet in ohsenrify ; I 
have been call'd to several employments in the na- 
tion ; to serve in parliament , and, ^lecause T would 
not be over tedious, 1 did endt avour* to discharge 
tlie duty of an honest man in those services, to 
God and his people’s interest, and of the conimon- 
wealth ; having, when time was, a competent accept- 
ation in the hearts of men, and some evidences thereof. 
I resolve not to recite t^e* times, and occasions, and op- 
portunities that have been appointed me by God to 
serve him in, nor the presence and blessings of God 
then bearing testimony to me. Having had some 
occasions to see (together with my brethren and coun- 
trymen) a happy period put to our sljarp w ars and con- 
tests wdth the then common enemy, / Ao/W, in n private 
capacity f to have reap’d the fruit and benefit, together 
with my hretlrren, of our hard labours and hazards ; 
to wit, the enjoyment of pea^c and liberty^ and the prL 
vileges of a Christian, and of a man, in some equality 
with others, according as it should please the Lord to 
dispense unto me. And when, 1 say, (Jod had put au 
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end to bur wars, at least brought them to a very hopeful 
i^sue, very near an end, after Worcester fight, I came 
up to London to pay rny service and duty to the par- 
liament that then sat ; and hoping that all minds would 
have been disposed to answer that wdiich seemed to be 
the mind of Clod, yiij. to give peace and rest to his peo- 
ple, and especially to those who had bled more than others 
in the carrying on of liie military affairs, 1 was much 
disappointed of my expectation, for the issue did not 
prove so. M^hatevef may be boasted or misrepresented, 
it wn,s not so, not so, I can say, in the simplicity of 
iny soul/ I love not, I love not ( I declined it in my 
former speech), 1 say, 1 love not to rake into sores, 
or to discover nakednesses ; that which I drive at is 
this. I say to you, I hoped to have had leave to have 
retired to a private life: Ihepfd to be dismissed of 
my chnrye ; I hegtjd it again and again ; and God 
he jadge between me and all men if I He in this 
matter. That I He not in matter is known 

to very many ; but whether 1 tell a lie in rny heart, 
as labouring to^ represent to you that which was not 
upon my heaft, I say the Lord be judge ! let unchari- 
table men, that measure others by themselves, judge as 
they please. As to the matter of fact, 1 say it is true. 
As to the ingenuity and integrity of my Jieart in that 
desire, I do appeal, as before, U])on the truth of that 
also. But I could not obtain longed for. 

And the plain truth is, I did afterwards aj)preheud that 
some did think (my judgment not suiting with theirs) 
that it could not well he. But this I say to you, was 
between Clod and my soul ; between me and that as- 
sembly. ^ 

*’ / etm fess I am in some strait to say what I eonld 
sag ; and what is true of wdiat then followed. I pressed 
the ])arliament, as a member, to period themselves, once, 
and again, and again, and ten, nay twenty times over. 
J told them (for I kne^v it better than any one man in 
the parliament could know" it, beeanse of my manner of 
lifvy which was to run up and down the nation, and so 
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might see and know the temper and spirits of all men> 
the best of men) that the nation loathed their sitting : 
I knew it And so far as I could discern, when tlfey 
were dissolved, there was not so much as the barking of 
a dog, or any general and visible repining at it. You 
are not a few here present that can assert this as well as 
myself. And that there was high cause for their dis- 
solution, is most evident, not dfily in regard there was a 
just fear of that parliament’s pepetuating themselves, 
but because it w’as their design. And had not their 
heels been trod upon by importunities from abroad, 
even to thrifts, T believe there v'onld never^have hem 
thoughts of rising, or of going out of that room to the 
workVs end ! I myself was sounded, and by no mean 
persons tempted, and addresses were made to me to tliat 
very end, that it might ha^e been thus perpetuated: 
that the vacant places might bo supplied by new elec, 
tionsj and so continue from generation to generation. 
1 ha^e d<iifc!i]vd, I have declined very much, to open 
these things to you ; yet having proceeded thus far, 1 
must tell you, that poof men, under this ai'bitrary 
power, were driven like flocks of sMbui[), hy forty in a 
morning, to the confiscation of goods and estates, with- 
out any man being able to give a reason that t^vo of 
them had deserved to forfeit a shilling. 1 tell you the 
truth, and my soul ; and many persons whose faces I see 
in this place, were exceedingly grieved at these things, 
and knew not which way to help it, but hy their mourn- 
ings, and giving their negatives when occasions served. 
I have given you but a taste of miscarriages. I am 
confident you have had opportunities to hear much more 
of them ; for nothing is more obvious. is true tins 
will be said, that there was a remCtly to put an end to 
this perpetual parliament endeavoured, by liaving a 
future representative. How it was gotten, and by 
what importunities that was obtained, and hour unwil- 
lingly yielded unto, is well known. What was this 
remedy ? It was a seeming willingness to have successive 
parliaments. AYhat was that succession } It was, 

T 3 
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that when one parliament had left their seat^ another 
was to sit down immediately in the room thereof^ with- 
out any caution to avoid that which was the danger, 
via., perpetuating of the same parliaments ; which is a 
sore now that will ever be running, so long |is men are am* 
bitious and troublesonie, if a due remedy be not found. 
So then, what was tlie business ? It was a conversion 
from a parliament thai should have been, and was 
perpetual, to a legislative power always sitting : — and 
so the liberties, and interests, and lives of people, not 
judged by any certain known laws and power, but by 
an arbitrary power, which is incicfent and • necessary to 
parliaments : by an arbitrary power, 1 say, to make 
men’s estates liable to confiscation, and their persons to 
imprisoniuents ; sometimes by laws made after the fact 
committed ; often by taking the judgment, both in 
capital «ind criminal things, to themselves ; who, in 
former times, were not known to exercise such a judi- 
cature.” . ^ 

And thus, he now proceeded to assert, as th^ long 
parliament brought their dissolution upon themselves by 
despotism, so tl^ie* little })a»*liament by imbecility. On 
each occasion, he added, lie had found himself invested 
in absolute power with the military, and through 
them over the three nations. ITe described what they 
proposed to tl # at the dissolution of the Barbone con- 
vention, and tiien continued thus : 1 denied it 

again and again, as f Jod aiu^ Vhose persons know ; 
not complimcntingly, as they also know, and as 
Goti knows, I confess, after many arguments, and 
after the letting of me know that I did not receive any 
thing that put me into any higher capacity than I was 
in ’before; but that k. limited me, and bound my liands 
to act nothing to the prejudice of these nations without 
consent of a council, untill the parliament, and then 
limited by the parliament, as the act of government 
expresseth ; 1 did accept it. I might repeat this again 
to you, if it were needfull ; but J think I need not. I 
ws arhitrary in power j having the armies in the three 
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nations under my command ; and truly not very ill-be^ 
loved hy them, nor very ilLbeioved then by the people^ by 
the good people ; and I believe I should have been nwire 
beloved if they had known the truth, as things were 
before God, ^nd in themselves, and before divers of 
those gentlemen whom I but now mentioned unto 
you.” But this arbitrary power, he Continued, he always 
desired to be freed from ; and if he had acquiesced in the 
instrument” of the protectorate, it was because it 
made the parliament a check on the protector, and the 
protector on the parliament ! The next thing I 
promised yc<u, wherein I hope I shall not be so long, 
(thoug)i I am sure this occasion does require plain- 
ness and freedom) is, that I brought not myself into 
this condition, as in my own apprehension I did 
not • ; and that I did not, the things being true 


• 1 J'av(* rjiiotpd this passapfc that I niav siibimn in a note the admirable 
jind ntO'.t powerlul remark', tliat .ire m.ide With cvKlent reference to it by 
the poet iNnisin}, ss hi^^ Vi'.iori —“Are we tJien,” .^^ks t’owley, — 

Bvipposwig ('romwell’s abscrliotj believed lh.it he had bwome, bj his office 
in tlio iiriny, urhto ui // nt junvcr,— “ .ye we so unh.ippv as to he t onqut i ed 
by Ihc ptrson wfto/n iu<’ hired daily hie a (abiiHier^ fo rontjner 
chhers tor uh? Did we tiirnish him with' .inns onhf to draw and fit/ upon 
our eiii'i/ne'i, and herp fhr/n Jor errr sheaf hid in tin hoveU of hh friends ? 
Did toeJtL'hf for hberty a"ninbt our prtnre^ that we inip,M beeame siaves fo 
our s< I rant ^ Tlie right ol i ou(|ue^t ran only be fvereisetl upon those 
against whom the war is declared, and the victory olitanied. So that no 
wiiolc* nation call be said to be lonqucred but by a foreign force. In all 
civil wdr^, men are so far from stating the quarrel agfiinst their country, 
that they do it only ag.unst a person or p.irty which they really believe*, or 
at le ist pu'leiid, to be pernuMoU'. to it , ncitlier ran there be any jiist caU'.e 
for the destruction of a part ot theliody, but when it is done for the pfeserv- 
atiun and safety oi the whoU^ •T is our country that rai-ses men in the 
qu.'irrel, our eomitrv th.it arms, mir country that poj.s them, our rountry 
that authoriscH the undiTtalving, and that distinguishes it from rci|)iiie and 
murder L.isrlv,’tis oui rountry tliat duecti. .ind coin maud* the .irmy, 
and is indeed their general. So that to say in civd wars (hat /he preimdmq 
paity conquers then country^ is to sai/ the counti'y conquers ttselj And if 
the gruel ill only of that pirty he the eonquemr, the army hv which he is 
made so is no less conquer^ than the anvi\ wtnrii is beaten, and have as 
little reason to trnnn|)h in th.it victorv, by which they lose both their ho- 
nour and Idwrtv So that if ('romw'ell conquered any party, it W'ai; only 
that against whicli lie was sent ; and w hat that was mual appear by hi» com- 
mission ” As ])owerf'ully and conclusively, though in support of uiisnnnd 
views, does tlie vigorous haml of Cowley shatter the pretences which 
Cromwell founds throughout this spt'eeh, on the circuui^t.ance of authority 
having fallen to pieces, when fie was requested to re.uiitie it. “ The go- 
vernment was broke; who broke it? It was dissolved; who dissolved, 
it? It was extinguished: wio w.as it but who not only put 

out the light, but cast away even the very snuff of it ’ As if a man should 
murder a whole family, and then possess Jijinself of the whole house, be- 
cause t IS better that he, Uian that only rats, should live there! '* 
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which I have told yoH^ I submit it to your judg- 
.ment, and there shall I leave it, let God do what he 
pl^aseth^ The other things 1 say that I am to speak to 
you of, are, that J have not, nor do not bear wit- 
ness to myself. I am far from alluding to Him that 
said so ; yet truth coijcerning a member of his He will 
own, though men fio not. But I think, if I mistake 
not, I havp a cloud of witnesses, I think .so, let men he 
as froward as they will, I have witness within, with- 
out, and above/' 

Tliose witnesses he then summoned forth in order. 
He had, l\e said, God for a vritness above, 'and his own 
conscience for a witness within. 'J’'hq^i, for his cloud of 
witnesses*’ without, he hail all those wdio attended when 
he took the oath of fidelity to the “instrument;” he 
had the officers in the army in the three nations, who 
testified their aj)probation by their signatures ; the city 
of London, which feasted him ; the counties, cities, and 
boroughs, that had sent him addresses** tke judges, 
magistrates, and sheriffs, who acted by his commission ; 
and the very men who now stood before him, for they 
came there in ohe'dience to his writ, and under the ex- 
press condition that “ the persons so chosen should not 
have x^ower to change the government as settled in one 
single person and tlie parliament.” He averred to them, 
finally, that i;e w^ould not disputt* that they were “ a 
free parliament free to deliberate for the general wel- 
fare ; but added, that there werb some things funda- 
mental, from which they were not at liberty to depart. 
These were lour : the government by a single person 
and a parliament ; that xiarliainents should be successive, 
and not attempt to make themselves jjerpetual ; liberty 
of conscience, and* the vesting of the power of the 
sword and of the militia in the single person and the 
parliament. And here he paused for an instant, with a 
remark on one of these fundamentals — only to show the 
more clear-sighted of his listeners, though in reality de- 
signed to throw dust in their eyes, what little chance there 
was, in his thorough knowledge of what was right, that 
he would ever, by any mistake^ diverge into it. not 
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liberty of conscience in religion a fundamental? So 
long As there is liberty of conscience for the supreme 
magistrate to exercise his conscience in erecting what 
form of church govoriiment he is satisfied he should set 
up, why shoujd he not give it to others ? Liberty of 
conscience is a natural right ; ayyi he that would have 
it, ought to give it j having liberty to settle what he 
likes for the public. Indeed that hath been one of the 
vanities of our contest. Every sect saith, Oh ! give' me 
liberty. But give him it, and, to kis power, he will not 
yieJd it to any body else, MHiere is our ingenuity ! 
truly that iS a thing ought to be very reciprocal.’' 

These fundamentals, he added in conclusion, he had < 
thought so plain, that he had not conceived it necessary 
that he should require of the members the owning of 
their call, and tlie authority which had brought them 
togetlier, previously to their entering the place of their 
deliberations. But they had obliged him to come to 
another e^ncl^sion ; and he had accordingly put a stop 
to their entrance into the parliament house, and caused 
a recognition of the govemnnoit to be prepared, which it 
would he necessary for every member ^iyn in the lobby, 
before he would be allowed to advance farther. Tke 
recoynitiou was a simplt> engagement to he true and 
faithful to the lord protector and commonwealth of 
England, Scotland, a.nd Ireland, and not to consent to 
an alteration of the government, as it was settled in one 
person and a parliam%til. 

The meml)ers left the painted chamber confusedly, 
and again repaired to the door of their oivn house. 
They found a guard of soldiers stationed there, and on 
a table in the adjoining lobby a parchment lying for^ 
signatures. An officer of the &rmf had been appointed 
to take their subscriptions; and, one by one, as they 
conformed themselves to this requisition, they were to 
be allowed to enter. Lenthal, the speaker, at once ad- 
vanced and signed. Bradshaw, Scot, and Jlaselrig, 
with an indignant protest of defiance and scorn, turned 
their backs on the degrading scene, and were followed 
by about a hundred men. The rest, either on the spot. 
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or after some days’ inducement from the army and the 
court, consented to sign the recognition. These amounted 
to hearly three hundred. Subsequent events showed, how- 
ever, that they had signed it with a mental reservation. 

This parliament now loses its claim +0 our respect, 
but, as the reader will,find, not altogether to our interest. 
Before it resumed its deliberations, an ominous occur- 
rence had lx?fallen Cromwell. Among the presents he 
had received from foreign princes, were six handsome 
grey Friesland coach horses, from the duke of Olden - 
burgh. The humour took him one day to dine with 
Thurloe under the shade of the park, and afterwards to 
try, with his own hand, the mettle of these horses, “ not 
doubting,'’ observes LuiUow with bitter sarcasm, but 
the three pair of animals he was about to drive woidd 
prove as tame as the three nations which were ridden 
by him.” The result was curious, and will be best 
related in the language of the time. 

The Dutch ambassadors thus write to tVeiK««tates ge- 
neral : After the sending away of our letters of last 

Friday, we were acquainted tlw* next morning, which we 
heard nothing rtje night before, that about that time a 
miscliance happened to the loid })rotoctor, which might 
have been, in all likeliliood, very fatal unto him, if (iod 
had not wonderfully preserved him. As we are iiiforin- 
ed, the manner of it was thus : Jiis higliriesR, only 
accompanied ’wiili secretary Thurloe and some few of 
his gentlemen and servants, weiit to take the air in 
Hyde l*aik, where he enmed aowe diahes of meat to he 
hrouijht; where he made his dinner, and afterwards had 
a desire to drive the coach himself having put only the 
secretary into it, being those six horses which the earl 
of Oldenburgh had ^qiresented unto his highness, who 
drove pretty handsomely for some time ; but at last, pro- 
voicing those horses too much with the whip, they grew 
unruly, and ran so fast that the postillion could not 
hold them in ; whereby his highness was flung out of 
the coach-box upon the pole, upon which he lay with 
his body, and afterwards fell upon the ground. His 
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foot getting hold in the tackling^ he was carried away a 
good while in that posture^ during which a pistol went 
off in his pocket ; but at last he got his foot clear, stod 
so came to escape, the coach passing away without 
hurting him. , He was presently brought home, and let 
blood ; and, after some rest taken ^ he is now pretty well 
again. The secretary, being hurl on his ankle with 
leaping out of the coach, hath*been forced to keep his 
chamber hitherto, and been unfit for any business ; so 
that we have not been able to further or expedite any 
business this week/’ 

A second^descriptmn, from another of thf ainbassa- 
dors now waiting in London the pleasure of the lord 
protector, shows the suspicion of falsehood which had 
begun to attach to whatever Thurloe and the lord pro- 
tector were concerned in I have not yet any thing 
to write unto you of my negotiation. It was referred 
six days ago, under pretence of an accident happened 
to the lor^J p^tcctor and the secretary of state, in a 
promenade, wherein the first took the place of his 
coachman ; anil, his horses ^running away with him, 
he was flung out of the box amcffig^st the horses ; 
and, if his shoe had not broken or slip|>eil off', the 
misfortune had been entire. He got off* only with 
some bruises, anel was likewise no ways hurt with 
a pistol that went off’ in his pocket. During this dis- 
order the secretary of state sat in the coach, who, en- 
deavouring to get out,* sprained his foot, which was all 
the harm that happened to him. Both of them do not 
forbear to keei> th^^ir beds, nor to busg themselves ahsvf 
A third ambassador seems infected with the same mys- 
terious doubts. No doubt you have heard of the ac- 
cident hapi^ened to the protectorf who, being in the 
park in his coach, got up into the box ; and, his horses 
being unruly, they flung him out of bis throne, and he 
had like to have been racked alive. This doth afford 
matter of speculatumto some, and discourses toother's. His 
enemies speak him to be very ill , and his friends, in health f 

Finally, a mention of the circumstance in two letters 
of Paris royalists to Charles's court shows tlie bitter 
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hopes it had awakened there. One prophesies that as 
the new protector*s first fall had been from a cOach, so 
his second would be from a cart ! And a second writes 
more moderately, thus : We liear of a misfortune 
befallen the lord protector for playing the coachman. 
He had better have sat in his chair in the painted 
chamber to govern ♦the parliament, which is more pli- 
able to his pleasure, than in the coach-box to govern 
his coach -horses, which have more courage to put him 
out of the box than the three Imndred members of par- 
liament have to put him out of his chair. Est malum 
omen, et ah animalibus forsan discent exemplum ; qui 
sedit, videat no cadat.’ 

To the general mass of the English people, this acci- 
dent neither taught a jest nor a prophecy, hnt revealed 
a fact of melancholy significance. The explosion of 
tlic pistol in €rom well's jmeket betra)'ed the dangers 
whieli beset him in the midst of all his glory — the 
haunting sense of insecurity which follows inojjrtUn ate am- 
bition. T In the incident itself, too, they might have seen 
at once the headlong desire*^ to purchase relief from over- 
burthened thought's, and the fantastical tricks he would 
play to assume the mere powt'r of doing any thing. 
Cromwell had now forfeited all old claims to envy. 

Even his broken parliament — the parliament he had 
forced under the muskets of his soldiery, the fragment 
of the,/*m' assembly he had welcomed on liis fortunate 

* Tbesi’ various Ivtiers will bo found in .be scrond volumr ofThurloc, 
p Gw. G74 The court newspapcis never alUiiled to tbo atcident. 

t At a subsequfnt date I bud one id the numberless spies employed by 
Tliurloc thus writing to that wily secretary. He is describing one of the 
presliytcrmn p’ots against the protector. “ He told me a story, which, if 
you were a lowlei, might be of some use to you. We two, discoursing 
concerning the inurtlienng of ins Inghnes, ami 1 urging the difficulty of 
It, he told me it was true, indeed, he wore a private coat, as he was in- 
formed by a presbitenan uunister , hut they had a way to pierce it, which 
was this ; — To take some gral^e^ ol pepper (white the best), and steep 
them twenty-tour hours m the strongest aqua vita?, and then mix three 
or four grams wuth the powder, wherewith a pistol) is charged , and that 
pistoll will carry levell twice as tar as before , and thcrelore, by conse- 
quence, peircc twice as deep. Tins minister preached betore his high- 
nes at Hampton Court; and, being invited to heare his highnes exer- 
cise, he asked the boy, that waitetl uii him in his chamber tor accommoda- 
tion, what was the reason his highnes did sweat so much Y The hoy 
answered, that he had a close coat under his other clothes, which was tlie 
reason his highnes did sweat so much.”— 27<M/*/o<r, vol, i. p. 708. 
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(lay — had found strength to turn once more against him. 

If it showed in this^ as his partisans asserted, the mean- 
ness of the worm, it at least showed no less its despefate 
vitality ! The first thing it did on reassembling, was to 
come to a resolution that the recognition did not 
comprehend the^hole of the instrument of the l6th of 
December, but simply the goTernifient of the common- 
wealth by a single person ant! successive parliaments. 
Then, a few days after, with a somewhat absurd at- 
tempt to maintain what they called the dignity ofjthe 
house, they converted the whole of Cromwell’s base 
transaction^into a proceeding of their own, ^oming to a 
resolution, that “all persons who shall be returned to serve • 
in this parliament, shall, before they are admitted to 
sit, subscribe the recognition of government” ! Next we 
find them in committee voting that the supreme legis- 
lative, authority should reside in a lord protector and 
pailiainent; and, the day fidlowing, with a most ridi- 
culous aShet^^tion of independence, that Cromwell should 
be the protector. Then, having determined that essen- 
tial point, they proceeded^to Analyse the instrument itself, 
article by article, and occupied thenftejves in committee 
on this business to the 8th of November ! Cue day they 
had the important question to vote whether the pro- 
tectorship was to be hereditary, or for life only, and in 
what manner, and by what authority, a new protector 
was to be named ; on another day, whether any law 
could be made, or fai imposed, for the future, except 
in parliament ; and in what hands the power of de- 
claring war and making peace was to he vested ! The 
former question, I should add, had originated chiefly in 
the accident just descrilx‘d, and which naturally led to^ 
a consideration of the probable* consequences of the 
death of Cromwell. 

The court party first started the point, and Crom- 
well had so managed to cajole Lambert with some secret ^ 
understancling, as is supposed, for a special exception or 
reservation in his favour, that on the niorning of the 
day ai»pointed for the debate, when all the court de- 
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pendants had mustered their utmost force, to the amaze- 
ment of every one, who supposed it the secret aim of 
Lalnbert to Strike for the protectorate on Cromwell’s 
death, that officer rose, and having detailed in a long 
and elaborate speech the miseries of an elective, and the 
merits of an hereditary succession, raoi#d that the office 
of protector should be limited to the family of Oliver 
Cromwell, according to fhe known law of inheritance. 
A long and very vivid dehate followed, and closed, to 
the alarm and confusion of the court, in a division of 
two hundred for the elective chief inagistracy, and only 
sixty for tl^e hereditary. „ It was resolved lit the same 
time that, on the death of the protector, his successor 
should be chosen by the parliament if it were sitting, 
and by the council in the absence of parliament. 

It is clear that Cromwell, the instant after this vote, 
took the resolution on which he acted some three 
months later. He showed no sign of impatience or 
interference, smiled when the vote was offi»i^'all»' commu- 
nicated to him, and said that the parliament should 
proceed. •• 

They proceede^l Accordingly. Cromwell had insisted, 
the reader will recollect, on four fundamentals, and re- 
quired that on these a final neiiativo On the acts of the 
legislature should be reserved to him ; on all others his 
power, under his own instrument of government, ex- 
tended no farther than to suspend for twenty days their 
decrees from being acknowledged as law. The article 
concerning these negatives was the next matter taken 
up, and upon a point which, in its result at least, 
seemed to realise a farce of much ado about nothing. 
The opposition party insisted, that the bills upon 
which the protector Should be entitled to this preroga- 
tive should be of a sort, containing in them something 
contrary to such matters wherein the parliament 
shall think fit to give a negative to the protector.” 
The court-party urged as an amendment, that the 
words should be, contrary to such matters wherein 
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the single person and the parliament shall declare a 
negative to be in the single person.*' • The debate 
was ardently conducted on both sides^ and closed with 
a majority on the side of the opposition, the numbers 
being 109 to §5. 

Nothing could exceed the apparent distress of the 
court-party in the house at this vclte.t It had, they 
swore, as far as a vote could do*it, deposed the executive 
magistrate from his office. Lord Broghil declared it 
was so mortal a wound to the government, that he 
would willingly have redeemed it with a pound of his 
blood. Thou follow'ed dark ^ireats about ^the neces- 
sity of a dissolution, and ait these the majority quailed. 
Next day the amendment of the oourt-party was car- 
ried without a division ! and, most ridiculous lo add, 
three days after, the negatives were taken into farther 
consuhiration ; the friends of the pi otector were twice 
left in a minority upon questions of the same import 
as in the fpriq^r instance ; and again, on the day fol- 
lowing these, a second amenflment was carried, revers- 
ing a second time the obr^xfbus voU‘. 

Their subsequent proceedings, whiitji had about as 
much dignity, and as much annoyance in them, 
may be briefly described. J Having brought their 
discussions on the act of settlement to a close at last, 
it was moved by the court-party, that, before the act 
of settlement w^as engrossed, a conference should be 
had with the protectoi^ oh the subject ; but it was car- 
ried against them by a majority of 107 to Then, 
with a new start of courage, they voted *that this bill 
should be a law, without needing the protector s con- 

* Godwin, vol ii. p. 137. 

f It may bf explained in some sort, by keopu^? in mind the doctrine of 
Cromwell niintself, that he was, whatever concessions he miffht consent to 
make, solely and cxeliisively the fountain of all the ^‘^'''‘■Triment that ex- 
JsUtl, and triat the parliament derived its pnvilepes trom him and his writ. 
I'likcn in this sense, the otherwise very tine distinction between the ncf^a- 
tive “ which the parliament might think ht to give,” and that “ which the 
single person and the iiarliaineiit should declare totie already in existence,” 
becomes clear enough. . 

t In the midst of;;them, it mav be worth while to mention, the death of 
the famous Selden created much interest among those who recollected and 
apprecii.tcd his noble services to the cause. 
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sent. Next day, however, they became convinced that 
tliey had gone too far, and directed that it should be 
en^TOSsed, in order to its being presented to him, for 
his consideration and consent. As a sort of set off to 
this, it was at the same time decided, jhat unless the 
protector and parliarnent should agree to the whole 
and every part of the bill, it should be void and of no 
effect. *• 

Void and of no effect the protector had already re- 
solved it should be ! He only waited a good opportunity 
for the movement he had already projected ; and it 
soon camc^. ^ 

Having passed various resolutions in revision of the 
ordinances promulgated before they met, —having 
canvassed in a most troublesome spirit sundry ar- 
rangements of the executive, — having interfered with 
several ass<^ssments which had beai thought by (horn- 
well essential to the public service, —they manifested 
a decidedly restive spirit in the matter of. supplies. 
This was die opportunity for which Cromwell alone 
had waited. lie suinnjonvd the house once more 
to meet, him the painted chamber. This was on 
the 22d of January, ana not till twelve days later could 
the term of five months’ existence, secured to the ])ar- 
liament under the ])rotectorate, possibly expire. The 
members went up to the painted chamber, tlierefore, 
in the natural expectation of an angry remonstrance, 
but the still paramount securfry;, that till the 3d of 
February at least, thej' should remain a parliament. 

Cromwell 'having saluted them with an expression of 
displeasure and contempt, at once began his address, 
which was conceived in the most masterly and subtle 
spirit of praise anch flattery to the people, and of scorn 
and defiance to them. (jentuemen, — I perceive you 
are here as the house of parliament, by your speaker, 
whom I see here_j and by your faces, which are, in 
a great measure, known to me. When 1 first met you 
in this room, it was, to my apprehension, the hopeful- 
lest day tliat ever Aine eyes saw, as to considerations of 
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this world : for I did look at (as wrapt up in you, to^ 
gether with myself) the hopes and the happiness of 
(though not the greatest, yet a very great, and) the 
best people in the world ; and truly and unfeignedly I 
thought so. A people that have the .highest and the 
clearest profession among them of the greatest glory, viz. 
religion ; a people that have been, like other nations, 
sometimes up and sometimes down in our honour in 
the world, but yet never so low hut we might measure 
with other nations ; a people that have had a stamp 
upon them from God J God having, as it were, summed 
up all our foVmer glory and honour, in the things that 
are of glory to nations, in an epitome, w'ithin these ten 
or twelve years last jiast, so that we knew one another 
at home, and are trell known abroad” 

What, he then asked, had they done as a parlia- 
ment?* He never had played, he never would play, the 
orator ; and, therefore, he would tell them frankly, they 
had doiK^ cfotUyig* h'of hve^ months they had passed 
no bill, had made no address, had held no Amimunica- 
tion with him: As far %s conr(*rned them, he had 
nothing to do hut to pray that God 'vjnuld enlighten 
their minds, and give a blessing to their labours. But 
had they then done nothing? Yes: they had en- 
couraged the cavaliers to plot against the common- 
wealth, and the levellers to intrigue with the cavaliers. 
By their dissensions they had aided the fanatics to throw 
the nation into confusion, and by the slowness of their 
proceedings had compelled the soldiers to live at free 
quarters on the country. The result, he thus forcibly 
and eloquently described. 

There be some trees that will not grow under the 
shadow of other trees ; there be sftrae that chuse (a 
man may say so by w'ay of illusion) to thrive under the 
shadow of other trees. I will tell, you what hath thriven, 
I will not say what you have cherished, under your 
shadow ; that were too hard. Instead of peace and 
settlement, instead of mercy and truth being brought to- 
gether. righteousness and peace kissing each other, by 

VOL. VII, u 
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reconciling the honest people of these nations, and 
settling the woful distempers that are amongst us, 
i^Tiich had been glorious things, and worthy of Christians 
to have proposed, — weeds and nettles, briars and thorns, 
have thriven under your shadow. Di^settlement and 
division, discontent . and dissatisfaction, together with 
real dangers to the whole, have been more multiplied 
within those five niontMs of your sitting, than in some 
years before. Foundations have been also laid for the 
future renewing the troubles of these nations, by all 
the enemies of it abroad and at home. Let not these 
'ords scQm too sharp, fur they are true ai any mathe- 
matical demonstrations are or can be, I say, the ene- 
mies of the peace of these nations, abroad and at home; 
the discontented buinours throughout these nations, 
which 1 think no man will grudge to call by that name, 
or to make to allude to briars and thorns; Inkvc 
nouri^ilied themselves under your shadow.'' 

He next referred to the question of^thei protector- 
ship, and Said they sup^iosed, no doubt, that he had 
sought to make it hercditac^y. ^Vith unblushing ef- 
frontery, and 1 : laith in his powers of delusion, which 
constituted in itself a i>erfect miracle, he told them that 
this wan 7iot true ' 

“ 1 will rot presag. what yon have been about or doing 
in all this t»ine, nor do 1 love to make conjectures ; but 
I must tell you tliis, that as 1 undertake this govern- 
ment in the simplicity of my lieart, and as before (Jod, 
and to do the part of an honest man, and to be true to 
the interest which, in my conscience, is dear to many of 
you, (though it is not always understood what Gpd in 
his wisdom may hide froni us, as to peace and settle- 
ment,) so I can sa^, tliat no particular interest, either of 
myself, estate, honor, or family, are, or have been, pre- 
valent with me to this undertaking. For if you had, 
upon the old government, offered to me this one, this 
one thing, (I speak, as thus advised, and before God, 
as having been to this day of this opinion ; and this hath 
been my constant judgment, well known to many that 
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hear mespeak,) — if this one tiling had been"! nser ted — 
this one thing that the government should have bee^ 
placed in iny family hereditarily — I would have rejected 
it I and I could have done no other according to, my 
present conscience and light. 1 will tell you ihy reason, 
though 1 cannot tell what (Jod will do with me, nor you, 
nor the nation, for throwing awaj ])recious opportunities 
committed to ua. This hath been my principle, and I 
liked it when this government came first to lie proposed 
to me, that it puts us off that hereditary v/ay : well 
looking that as God h^id declared what government he 
had delivered over to the Jews, and placed it ufion such 
persons as had been instrumental for the conduct and 
deliverance of his people, and considering that piromise 
in Isaiah, that God would give rulers as at the first, and 
judges as at the beginning, — 1 did not know hut that God 
might begin ; and though at present with a mostun worthy 
person, yet, as to the future, it might he, after that 
inanuer ; arfd Itthought tliis ynght usher it in. T am 
speaking as to my judgment against making it heredi- 
tary ; to have men chosen thr tluur love to God, and to 
truth and justice, and not to have it herAlitary ; for as 
it is in Ecclesiastes, who knoweth ivhether he may beget 
a fool or a wise man, honest or not ? Whatever they 
be, they must come in on that account, because the go- 
vernment is made a patrimony.*' 

The motive for these^ desperate assertions was to 
enable him, after that day’s action, to keef) a fair ap- 
pearance before the country; and their sole justification 
was the end he hoped one day to accomplish in behalf 
of God and God’s people. Hence, he did not scruple 
to add, in an expression I may not venture to clia- 
racterise, that he spoke in the fear of the Lord who 
would not be mocked, and with the satisfaction that his 
conscience did not belie his assertion. The different 
revolutions which had hayipened, h» then observed, 
were attributed to his cunning. How blind were men 
who would not see the hand of Providence in its mer- 
ciful dispensations ! men, who even ridiculed as visions 
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of enthusiasm^ observations made by the quickening 
and teaching Spirit ! After this, he went at once to 
file object for which he .had summoned the members 
before them, and to the amazement of his hearers, 
delifcerately argued on the consequences of an imme- 
diate dissolution of .their authority ! 

It might be thought, forsooth, that without the aid of 
parliament, the proteciorate could not raise money. He 
knew better. 1 did think, also, for myself, that I am 
like to meet with difficulties; and that this nation will not, 
as it is fit it should not, be dcludec^ with;>?’c^c.r/.y of neces- 
sity in that great business of raising of money : and were 
it not that 1 can make some dilemmas, upon which to 
resolve some things of my conscience, judgment, and 
actions, I should sink at the very prospect of my encoun- 
ters. Some of them are general, some are more special. 
Supposing this cause, or this business, must be carried 
on, it is either of God, or of man ; if it be of man, I 
would I had never touched it with a fii^gen If I had 
not had a hope fixed in me that this cause, and this 
business, is of God, 1 wouH many years ago have run 
from it ; if iuhh of God, he will bear it up ; if it be of 
man, it will tumble ; as every thing that hath been of 
man since the world began hath done. And what are 
all our histories, and other traditions of actions in 
former lime:\ hut God manifesting himself, that he hath 
shaken, and tumbled down, anif trampled u])on, every 
thing that he hath not planted r And as this is, so the 
All-wise God deal with it. If this be of human struc- 
ture and invention, and if it be an old plotting and con- 
trivance to bring things to this issue, and that they are 
not the births of Providence, then they will tumble : 
but if the Lord t£ftce’ pleasure in England, and if he will 
do us good, hr is able to bear \is up. Let the difficulties 
be whatsoever they will, we shall, in his strength, be 
able to encounter with them, bhss God, I have 

been inured to diffiridtirUy and I never found God flitt- 
ing when T trusted in him : I can laugh and sing in my 
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heart when I speak of these things to yoUy or elsewhere. 
And though some may think it is aii hard things with- 
out parliamentary authority, to raise money upon thie 
nation, yet I have another argument to the good j>eo- 
ple of this nati(^ij if they wou^d be safe and have no 
better principle, whether they prefer the having of 
their will, though it he their destruction, rather than 
comply with things of NECEssifY ? That will excuse 
me ; but 1 should wrong my native country to suppose 
this.’' 

Necessity — that was his plea — and if it were an- 
swered that the necelsity was of his own creation, he 
should answer — No ! It vxts of God ! It ums ttm con- 
sequence of God's providence ! No marvel was it, he 
added, if men who lived on their masses and service- 
books, their dead and carnal worship, were strangers to 
tile worJ<^i of God; but, for those who had , been in- 
structed by the Spirit of (iod, to adopt the same lan- 
guage, andipsay^that men were the cause of these things, 
when God had done them ;* \h\^. Hits, he solemnly 
warned them, was more tjiai? the Lord would hear ! 
]iut now he had simply to communicate Jiis determina- 
tion. They had sat long enough, he thought, for the 
benefit of England; and now, therefore, he declared 
them dissolved ! 

For everything hut this his listeners were prepared. 
They claimed their term of five months by the lord 
protector’s own law. •I’liey were answered, that that 
term was meant to be counted as in the arrangements 
of military service, by calendar and not luTiar months ; 
and that, as the soldiers were paid, so should their 
existence be measured out. They had no reply to 
^ make to tliis deliberate artifice, buju at once to go sul- 
lenly to their several homes, and leave their country 
once again to the absolute despotism of Cromwell. 

And an absolute despotism he at once established. 
The opportune and most natural occurrence of several 
conspiracies against him after this tliird dissolution, 
u 3 
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formed what he thought would seem to be a sufficient 
motive, and most certainly prove a more than sufficient 
defence ! 

The conspiracies' exploded from two different quar- 
ters* — the republican sections of the^_ army, and the 
royalists of tlie northern and western counties. The 
first embraced projects for the surprisal of Cromwell's 
person, and for the sei»jre of the castle of Edinburgh, of 
Hull, Portsmouth, and other places of strength. But 
s])ies, paid by Thurloc, were in every regiment ; and 
no movement occurred that was not previously known 
to Cromwell. All officers of dohbtful fidelity were at 
once disifiissed ; every regiment was purged of its ques- 
tionable men ; colonel Wildman was surprised in the 
very act of dictating to his secretary a declaration 
against the government of a most hostile and inflam- 
matory tendency ; and lord Crey of Groby, colonels 
Aiured, Overton, and others, w^ere arrested, of whom 
some remained long in severe and infamqus confine- 
ment, tvhile others were i>ermitted to go at large, on 
giving security for th<Ar ^t'aceable behaviour. The 
tyrant did not yrt dare to bring to the scaffold his old 
associates of Naseby and Marston Moor. 

The royalist plot, though more extensive, proved to 
bt still more harmless. It was headed by Wilmot, just 
then created earl of Rochester, sir Henry Slingsby, sir 
Richard Viale/ercr, and colonel Penruddock ; and, after 
a moment’s occupation of Sallsbjry, was dispersed by a 
captain with only a few companies of infantry. The 
mass of the people were still, as I ht:ve before described 
them, mdifferenl. It is, at the same time, recorded of 
the inhabitants of Salisbury, in particular, that they 
were disgusted witfi the brutal purpose of the royalists 
(during the momentary occupation) to hang the judges 
of assize whom they surprised in the town. Of the 
prisoners, the most distinguished were executed, though 
they had surrenffered the town under regul^ articles 
of war. The remainder were sold for slaves to Bar- 
badoes, a favourite policy with Cromwell, pursued first 
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in his Irish campaigns, and carried on through the 
whole of the protectorate.* 

And now followed a regular and elaborate project pf 
despotism, deliberately planned, and resolutely executed. 
It was heralded by a few precautionary measures which 
served to prepare the way for it. These were to forbid 
all ejected and sequestered clergymen of the church of 
England to teach as schoolinasters or tutors, or to 
preach or use tlie church service as ministers either in 
public or private ; to order all priests belonging to the 
church of Home to quit the kingdom under pain of 
death ; to banish all* cavaliers and catholics to the dis- 
tance of twenty miles from the metropolis ; Ub prohibit 
the publication in print of any news or intelligence 
without j)ermission from the secretary of state t ; and to 
place in confinement most of the nobility and pjincipal 
gentry^in England, till they could produce bail for their 
good behaviour and future appearance ! Among the 
first who ^vere apprehended were the earl of Newport ; 
lord Willouglfty of Parhan/; brotlier- in-law of White- 
locke ; and Geoffry Palny'r,»at Once one of the most 
eminent and eccentric of the royali^ lawyers still re- 
siding in England, and whom the restoration afterwards 
revived. They were committed to the Tower. The 
earl of Lindsey and lord J.«ovelace were imprisoned at 
Banbury. Then followed tlie arrest of the marquis of 
Hertford, the earl of Northampton, viscount Falkland, 
tlie lords St. John, •Petre, Goventry, IVIaynard, and 

•The following sad and hignitiiant oxtrart is from a Pans of this 

date . — “ Here is notUing more now, hut niai)> Irihli ^mc from Ireland 
daily, into the servire of prinre Condo, with the most sad stones of the 
English usage to the natives that ever I hoard ot ; parents taken Jtom their 
wines and ihtldren^ and suit in*o the Kntilhh plantations: the children 
starve in wildernesses f and some knocked to death. If all be true it cannot 
be the protector will leave it impani " — ThniUn\ vol, ii. p 100 4 

+ lJp to this time, as has been already state#, there were eight weekly 
newspapers, the majority in favour of the government, but two of them, in a 
certain degree, hostile to the measures now pursued. " 'J’hey expressed 
their opposition, however," as_Mr. Omlwin very properly rtunarks, " ior the 
most part in a very .subdued style, and Iiad by n<i means lately broken out 
into great intemperance.’’ \fter this ordinance, which destroyed, what re- 
mained of the liberty of the press, only the Mdftiinus Pobtieus, by Mar- 
chamont Nedhain, and a new one now started, called the Public Jntelh- 
gdnc?r, by the same writer, appear to have been published. It is, indeed, 
not easy to conceive a measure of a more infamous character. 

u 4 ^ 
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Lucasy aJid above fifty commoners. The names of earl 
Rivers, and die earl of Peterborough, were subsequently 
^.added. 

All this occurred within a few weeks, and was spe- 
eially and .openly designed by Cromwell to break the 
spirits of men, and to prepare them for what he had in 
reserve ; for, against the majority of the royalists ar- 
rested thus, he did no4 scruple to confess afterwards 
that he had no specific charge to make. The first part 
of the great despotic scheme followed rapidly, in the 
shape of an ordinance, solely levelled against the ad- 
herents of the Stuarts. It declared that all who had 
ever borife arms for the king, or declared themselves to 
be of the royal party, should be decimated; that is, pay a 
tenth part of aU the income or estate which they had left, 
to support the charge ivhich the commonwealth was put 
to by the unquietness of their temper, and t]je just 
cause of jealousy which they had administered."' This 
was an infamous violation of every provision .in tlie act 
of oblivion, passed with Clomweirs own most strenuous 
assistance by the staiesmt?n,^iid an outrage upon every 
larger provision /;»f natural equity or justice. But it 
was only the beginning of an end more terrible. 

This declared itself, wdthin a few weeks after, by a 
most comprehensive completion of the scheme of ty- 
ranny, M^idle brooding over it, and all the (l(‘speratc 
cruelty ajid injustice it involved, tlie lord protector 
found it necessary to vent what he fancied "was the real 
lowliness and suhniissiveness of his honest and affec- 
tionate hearty to liis son-in-law, Fleetwood, He sent 
hirh accordingly, to his government in Ireland, the fol- 
lowing most characteristic letter ; “ Dp:ar Charles, 

— I w rite not c^ten. At once 1 desire thee to 
know, I most dearly love thee, and indeed my heart 
is plaine to thee, as thy heart can well desire ; let 
nothing shake thee in this. TJic wretched jealosies 
that are amongst^ us, and the spirit of calumny y turn 
all into gall and wormewood. My hart is, for the 
people of God ; that the Lord knows, and I trust will 
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(in due time) manifest; yet thence, are my vrounds^ 
which, though it grieves me, yet (through the Grace of 
God) doth not discourage me totally. Many good iR&n 
are repining at every thing ^ though indeed very^any 
good, well satififyed and ^tisfying daily. The will of 
the Lord will bring fgrth good in due time. . . It's re* 


ported, that you are to be senf for, and Harry to he 
Deputy, which truely never entred into my heart, Tlte 


Lord knows, my desire was for him and his Brother fo 
have Uv*d private lives in the Country j and Harry 
knows this very well, and how difpcultly I was per- 
swaded to give him his Commission for his present place. 
This I say was from a simple and sincere heart. The 
noysc of my being crown d, S^c, are like malitious fig- 


ments. . . . Use this bearer, Mr. Brew^ster, kindly ; let 
him he ncare you ; indeed he is a very holy able man, 
trust Ine, you will find him so ; he was a bosome 
Friend of Mr. Tillinghurst, ask Jiim of him, you will 
thereby ktiowaMr. Tillinghii*rst*s spirit. This Gentle- 
man brought him to me a littjc htrfbrc he died, and Mr. 
Cradockj Mr. Tli rough toif, a Godly Minister, lining by, 
with himselfe, who cried shame, ftttir Charles, my 
dear love to thee, and to my dear Biddie, who is a joy to 
my hart, for what I hear of the Lord in her. Bid her 
he cheerfull and rejoy ce in the Lord once and again ; if 
she knows the Covenant thoroughly she cannot hut doe ; 
for that transaction .without her, sure and steadfast 
between the Father and the Mediator in his Blood ; 


thert^fore leaning upon the Son, or loO|}fing to him, 
thirsting after him, imbracing him, we are his seed, and 
the covenant is sure to all the seed ; the compact is for 
the seed ; God is bound in faithfulness to Christ, and in 
him to us. The covenant is without us — a transaction 


between God and Christ — look up to it ! God ingageth 
in it to pardon us, to write his law on our heart, to plant 
his fear, that wc shall never departi»from him. W ee 
under all our sins anil infirmities can dayly offer a per- 
fect Christ, and thus we have peace, and safety, and ap- 
prehension of love, from a Father in Covenant, who 


- 
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cannot deny himselfe : and truly in this is all my Sal- 
vation, and this helps me to bear my great burthens. . . 
ij you have a mind ^o come over with your dear JVife, 
dfC. tq,ke your best opportunity for the good of the pub- 
lick and your own convenience. The Lord bless you 
all. Pray for me, that the Lord would direct and keep 
me his servant. I b]es| the Lord, 1 am not my own, 
hut my condition to flesh and blood is very hard. Pray 
for me, I do for you all ; commend me to all friends, 
I rest, your loving Father, Oliver P." 

Fleetwood accepted the invitation, came over to 
London, sund never returned to his Irish government. 
His wily father-in-law had merely wished to see him, to 
effect, by his powers of persuasion, what Fleetwood 
would have resented with scorn and indignation if 
attempted in any other way. The real truth was, that 
C-romwcU had already positively resolved that his son 
Henry should be Irish deputy — an office for which 
Fleetwood had proved hiiuseif incapable^ — Sud shortly 
after Fleetwood’s return, Jlenry proceeded to Ireland ! 

The consummate ability %vith which he there ad- 
ministered the l^overiiment of the protectorate is not a 
subject for discussioti in these pages. As 1 shall not 
again return to ic, however, it may he as well to show, 
in a private letter from the protector to his son, the 
relation of assistance and advice which from tliis period 
till Oliver's death subsisted ];K?tween them. Shortly 
after his departure, the following letter was despatched 
to him. It yefers to the disaffected, and embodies ex- 
cellent advice — ‘^moderation and love” to Ludlow and 
the republicans, caution and detention in the case of 
Mervin and the roj^alists. 

“ Sonne, — I have sce» Y letter writt unto M’’ Secre- 
tary Thurloe, and doe finde thereby tliat you are very 
apprehensive of the carriage of some persons with you, 
towards yo'^self ami the publique affaires. I doe bekeve 
there may be some particular persons, who are not very 
well pleased w^^ the present condition of thinges, and 
may be apt to shew their discontents as they have oppor- 
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tunitye ; but this should not make too great impressions 
in you, Tyme and patience may worke them to a better 
frame of spirit and bring them to see that fo^/the 
present seemes to be hid from them ; especially if they 
shall see yo\moderation and love towards* them^ whilst 
they are found in other ways towards you; which I ear- 
nestly desier you to studye and endeavour all that lyes 
in you^ whereof both you and*l too shall have the com- 
fort, whatsoever the issue and event thereof be. . . . For 
what you write of more help,*I have longe endeavoured 
it, and shall not be w^antiiig to send you some iurther 
addition to*the (/ouncell, as aoone as ^en van be found 
out v^ho are fit for f trust, I am alsoc thinkiiige of* 
sending over to you a fitt person who may command the 
north of Ireland, w^^^ 1 believe stands in great need of 
one. And I am of yr opinion that Trevi* and Col, Mer- 
vin very dangerous persons, and may be inaile the 
heads of a new Ilebellion : and therefore I would have 
you mox;^ tljp C’ouncell, that they be secured in some 
very safe place, and the farther out of their own Coun- 
tyes the better. I comnyncf you to the Lord, and rest 
your aff* father, • ^ P.” 

I'lic ex-governor, Fleetwood, meanwhile, presented 
himself, with Desborougli, as ready tools for the pro- 
tectors purpose in his great despotic jdaii. He laid the 
base of it in the already subsisting old English militia 
arrangements. It was feasible, by their means, he saw, 
to divide England tfiuf >Fales, with little trouble, into 
ten or twelve districts, and to place over the militia of 
each of these districts an officer, with* the name of 
major-general. This plan Tvas carried on with the 
utmost secrecy for more than two months, and only^ 
openly declared when ripe for execution. It was then 
announced, by a vote of the protector’s council, that the 
command of militia, in ten districts that were named, 
should be*intrusted to Fleetwood, I^borough, Lambert, 
Whalley, GofFe, Skippon, colonel James Berry, colonel 
Thomas Kelsey, colonel William Boteler, and major 
Charles Worsley. To these were afterwards added 
Barkstead, lieutenant of the Tower, and admiral Daw- 
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kins. The districts were, by another vote, apportioned 
in detail. Fleetwood had the counties of Oxford, Bucks, 
HeK'jford, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridge, ^being 
permitted to appoint colonel Henry Haines as his de^ 
■puty f(5r the four last. Lambert, having, received the 
north of England into charge, was allowed, as a 
still greater man than Fleetwood, to appoint colonel 
Richard Lilburne for thfe counties of York and Dur- 
ham, and colonel Charles Hoivard, afterwards earl of 
Carlisle, for Cumberland, Westmorland, and Northum- 
berland. His own name was merely reserved to give 
ornament and dignity to tlie affair. Whalley had file 
V command c3* the militia of the counties of Lincoln, 
Nottingham, Derby, Warwick, and Leicester; Gofie, 
of Sussex, Hants, and Berks ; Skippon, of London ; 
Berry, of AV^orcester, Hereford, Saloj), and North 
Wales ; Kelsey, of Kent and Surrey ; Botcler, of I>jp**th- 
ampton, Bedford, Huntingdon, and Rutland ; Worsley, 
of Chester, Lancaster, and Stafford ; J^iarkftcad, of 
VYestminster, and Middlesex ; and Daivkins, of Mon- 
mouthshire and South^HVafes. * 

And what w^ei;^ vhe ostensible duties of these formi- 
dable major-generals ? 1 will first give the substance 

of their official instructions, and. then exhibit their 
powers in action. They w'erc, according to the former*, 
first, to endeavour to suppress all tumults, insurrections, 
rebellions, and all other unlawful assemblies ; and, for 
this purpose, to draw together tlietr forces and troops, 
and march them to such places as tliey should judge 
convenient. Secondly, to take care and give orders 
that all papists, and others who had been in arms 
^ against the parliament, as well as all who were found 
dangerous to the peace of the nation, should be de- 
prived of their arms, which should be secured in some 
neighbouring garrison, or otherwise disposed of. ThirtUy, 
every master of a family, or householder, who was con- 
sidered as disaffected, was to be required to give secu- 

•* The p;»ptT was officially published as “ Instructions and orders to the 
majat'geiierals for preserving the peace of the commonwealth.'’ Sec God- 
win, vol. iv. 
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rity, by his bond, for the good behaviour of all his 
menial servants ; the servants being liable to be called 
to appear before the major-general, or his deput^, at 
such time and place as either should appoint. Fourthly, 
an office of wgister was to be set up in London, where 
the names of all persons thus giving security were to be 
entered, together with their^ residence ; and as often 
as they changed their abode, this was also to be 
punctually recorded, and the notice communicated to 
the major-general of each district, as the case might 
require. Fifthly,, every person, whether foreigner or 
otherwise, who came from beyond sea, 'iws required, 
Avithin twenty-four hours after his landing, to appear^ 
before the person whom the major-general of the dis- 
trict should appoint in the different ports for that pur- 
pose, to deliA'er his name, and an account of the place 
from»whencc ho came, and to which he intended to go ; 
as also, if he came to London, to appear before the 
rcgistrar*the]ie, and give ai^ account of his lodging and 
his purpose ; all his removals frgin place to place being 
to be reciprocally commi/hicatcd between the registrar iti 
London and the major-generals in the different districts. 
Sixthly, the major-generals were to take an account of 
Avhat had been done in execution of the ordinance 
against insufficient and scandalous ministers and school- 
masters, to the end that no disaffected persons might 
be allowed in public ^teaching, or in the education of 
youth. To these were added certain articles, with Avhich 
the instructions Avere concluded, as to Jiighroads and 
robberies ; the execution of tlie laAvs against drunken- 
ness and blasphemy, and gaming houses and houses of 
ill fame ; as Avell as respecting idle and loose persons,i 
who liad no visible means of subsistence; and they 
granted not only the power to apprehend thieves and 
robbers, but also to permit no horsc-raccs, cock-fightings, 
bear-baiting, or stage- plays, within Jkhe several counties. 
Such Avas the tenor of the instructions, as openly 
published in the papers of the time, and designed to 
convey the idea, as far as it Avas possible, of a kinS of 
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general rural police and civil regulation. Appended to 
the commission of each, however, were these ominous 
wo&s, with Orom well’s signature : And you are to 
observe and follow such dyections as you shall from 
time to time*roceive from ourself.” The ‘.nost essential 
portion of their instructions waS, in truth, altogether 
secret; and in tlieir subsequent correspondence with 
the government, as we find it in Thurloe, can we alone 
discover the whole extent and object of this atrocious 
despotism. 

There we ascertain the plan of apsessmen^ by means 
of these tools of tyranny, and the parties on whom it 
''was imposed. They were empowered to summon be- 
fore them any persons whom they should consider as 
disaffected to the government, or who had no calling, 
or visible means of subsistence, and require them to 
give an account of themselves and their property, '•.fhich 
they then assessed to the state. They were at the same 
time authorised to receive information fisjm ^y other 
quarters, and, by thatc«eaps, to correct any attempted 
misrepresentations of principles. Any disobedience to 
the major-generafis made the offender liable to imprison- 
ment at the pleasure of the protector and council. The 
royalists, terrified at the extensive arrests and imprison- 
ments which took place among their brethren, and awed 
by the military ’preparations which were made to sub- 
due resistance, apjicar, from all^ the accounts that are 
preserved, to have promptly obeyed the summons of 
these armed justkesy and for the most part yielded 
quietly to the assessments which were imposed upon them. 
There was indeed no hope of redress in any case. The 
« sole appeal was reserved to the protector in council, and 
all privilege or appeal to the laws, was for ever barred 
and stopped. The major-generals, therefore, summoned 
whomsoever they pleased to appear before them as 
delinquents ; and ^it was fatal to slight their com- 
mands. They inquired into every man’s estate and 
income, and assessed it to a tenth of its annual value ; 
if any one endeavoured to clear himself of delinquency. 
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they assumed the privilege of pronouncing upon the 
validity of his defence. They sent whom they pleased 
to prison, and confined them where they pleased ,* ^d 
it has been remarked, by Mr. Godwin, as one of the 
general characteristics of Cromweirs gov^nmenti; that 
those who were judged to be disafft^cted never succeeded 
in their endeavours to be set at large in due course of 
law.* 

But one* or two individual cases will at once express 
the general iniquity. Worsley, for example, thus 
writes to Thurloe from Stafford. Yesterday we had 
a nfeeting afr this town, and 1 have made a ^ood pro- 
gress in our business. We have assessed diverse, and 
the rest must exper.t it with all speed. I hope we shall 
pay our county troop out of what we have done already, 
and provide yon a considerahle sum for other uses. We 
have spilt out warrants to give notice to the whole 
county of our day of meeting, when we shall sit upon 
the ordinapce for the ejecti^ of scandalous ministers. 
We have disarmed the disaffected in this county. We 
shall fall of snapping some^f dar old blades that trill not 
let us he quiet. We have found an ^ss^^tc of Peiirud- 
dock's that was executed, and have ordered it to be 
sequestrated. I hope shortly to give you a good account 
of the rest of the counties.” Desborough writes in 
equal spirits with his infamous work. Yesterday 
we proceeded upon taxing seven or eight of this county, 
amongst whom was si/ tBiines Thynn, who was at first 
a little averse, and did plead as much innoceiicy as my 
lord Seymour hath done ; but at last, harifig no refuge, 
was constrained to comply ; and I think of those eight 
that we have already dealt withal, the sum will amount to 
six or seven hundred pounds per ann^m. There are four 
more to appear this morning, and then I intend for 
Blandford, to attend the Dorsetshire gentlemen, and so 
to Marlborough, where there are twenty more to be" 
summoned.^' ^ 

The case of Cleaveland, the royalist poet, has been al- 

* Sec OodwlD, vol. iv. p. £36. ct seq. 
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reidy referred to iti this work.'* He had oflfbnded Oro»|» 
well in early years, and was one of the first victims to the 
pts 2 ?er of the major-generals in Norwich. Cleaveland was 
a man of ndasterly talents, and one of the most popular 
writei'S of l^tilne. His works had passed ten editions 
in about trouiy years. He was now living in great 
poverty, but yet cheerfully submitting to the reverses 
that had fallen on him only in common with the cause to 
which his talents had been devoted. He was plotting 
Igainst no one, harming no one, not even libelling any 
one ; and yet we find in Thurloe^s papers the following 
abominable despatch with the sigii'ature of 'Haynes, and 
the other ‘commissioners. In observance to the or- 
ders of his highness and council sent unto us, we have 
this day sent to the garrison of Yarmouth one John 
Cleaveland of Norwich, late judge advocate at Newark, 
whom we have deemed to be comprised within the second 
head. The reasons of judgment are, 1. He confesseth, 
that about a year since he came from Lonjion to the 
city of Norwich, and gi^eth no aevonr^ of any huftU 
nes(t he hath there, (Mly He pretends that Edward Cooke, 
Esquire, makeffh use of him to help him in his studies, 
2. Mr. Cleaveland confesseth, that lie hath lived in the 
said Mr. Cooke’s house ever since he came to the said 
city ; and that he but seldom went into the city, and 
never but 0 Tiv?e into the country ; indeed his privacy hath 
been such, that none or but Jew sane papists and cava^ 
tiers did know, that there was* ay y such person resident 
in these parts, 3. For that the i)lace of the said Mr. 
Cleaveland tiis abode, viz. the said Mr. ("ooke’s, is a 
family of notorious disorder ; and wdiere papists, delin- 
^ quents, and other disaffected persons of the late king’s 
party do often report more then to any family in the 
said citj or county of Norfolk, as is commonly reported. 
4. Mr. Cleaveland livefh in a genteel garbe ; yet ke 
confesseth, that he hath no estate but 20/. per annum. 
allowed by two ^ntlemen, and JO/, per mnnurn by the 

• See my last volume, p. r>3. The reader will perhaps correct at the 
time a misprint m the passage. For “a/ Hajnes.” should be 
** MikfcT Haynes.” 



Mr. CMbe. 5. Mv^, CjfmvekLTid U a permi qf 
gif^jilMUi^s, dbk to ^ th^jrmter ^wrvide/ 

aJI w^kh humbly wbmit/' ^ 

At about the same period^ Jeremy; a nw^ 

illufttrioue name/ au^red , the fate of fcr bia 

talents, his pdVert]^ and his attachi^ad^;!^^ 

He was flung into prison at Che))8toW in tl^ 

county of .Monmouth. With these cased may close 
our description, since they will serve to estpress many 
humlred others of equal or superior iniquity. ^ # 

To this condition, then, England was now reduced.' 
A%r the gallantest fight for liberty that had ever been 
fought by any nation in the world, 'she fourscl herself 
trampled under foot by a jnilitary despot All the vices of 
old kingly rule were nothing to what was now imposed 
upon her. Some restraint had still been kept on the 
worst of her preceding sovereigns; now she found 
herself *hopcless and helpless, her faith in all that she 
once held noblest broken, and her spirits unequal to any 
further struggle!? Besides this, there .was stealing upon 
her, in gradual but certain pirogniss, a vile hypocrisy 
and ha^t of falsehood, wflich even gqod men found it 
necessary to sanction and endure, that ^me semblance 
of the mere pretences of a better nature might still be 
left to them, were it only to redeem the name of their 
sad degradation. Let royalty revisit them as speedily 
as it w’ould, it could bring nothing back for which 
they might not gladly exchange all that they now 
endured. What was the innocent and partial tax of 
ship-money to an all but universal decimatkn ? What 
were agonies and mutilations by the star chamber to 
wholesale murders and executions by high courts of 
justice ? What was an open profl^acy worse than a 
secret lie ? What the arrest of five members of the 
house of commons to the utter violation and destruction 
of every privilege parliament possessed, and even of the 
very form anc^name of its rights ani its immunities? 
The true cause of the death of Charles I. was his 
resistance to the sacred principle of popular repre- 

VOL. VII. X 
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sentation* He laid down his head upon ihe 
because be broke |iolently^ and in succession, ^ three 
English parliaments. Oliver Cromwell had now me- 
med, far more richly, that self-same doom ; for he had 
committed^ in circumstances of greater atrocity, the self, 
same dn. But Charles was weak, * and Cromwell 
strong; and the people had undergone that worst and^ 
most sad recoil from a virtuous and quick-spirited 
enthusiasm, to the*debasing sense of failure, depression, 
and indifference. Even this last, however, had more 
hope In it than another sense to which they were now 
and then roused to give way. ' This was w'hen they 
admired \;heir tyrant. Vilest degradation of all was 
that / He flung some foreign victpry among them, as a 
rattle or a toy, and the whimpering ceased, and they 
recollected what a great man their lord protector was, 
and sent up an ill-sung song of praise ! 

The'tea*» our own / and now all nations greet, 

AVith bending sails, each vessel of ouj* deet : 

Our power extends as far winds can blow, 

Or swelbng sails uiion^the globe may go.* 

There may have ^enc, some consolation in the fact 
that the sea wap their own, but it would have been a 
much superior advantage to h ve had their souls their 
own. A bad thing becomes worse when covered or 
gilded thus ; and far better is it to keep the mean and 
imbecile rapacity of a Stuart to its naked and natural 
meanness than suffer it to be overshadowed or adorned 
by the gorgeous tyranny of a«T|ulor. 

1 turn, with no feeling of relief or pride, to such 
brief mention as may become this .work, of the 
foreign policy of the protectorate. France and Spain 
had continued for some time to rival each other in 
their mean prostrqjtion before the power of Cromwell 

* So monstrous did this become, that It gave occasion to the most ribald 
jests in every other part of Europe. The l5utch absolutely struck a medal 
with the bust of Cromwell and his titles on one side, Britannia on the 
other, Cromwell thrusting his head in her bosom, with the opposite part of 
^bls person ludlcrously^^xposed ; while, as the Spanish ambassador stoops to 
oflbril homj^pe, the French ambassador holds him bjp the arm, and says, 
** (let you back ! the honour belongps to the king master!” This medal is 
•till preserved in many Putcii cabinets. Even in Paris pictures were circu. 
Ijated, wherein the English lord protector was sitting in an attitude the 
inhst ludicrously gross, with the king of S{>Bin on the one side, and the 
king of France on the other, ofibring him paper. And Macarin received 
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that power Y^hich he had inherited from the foreign 
victoriafi of the ’Etatesmen, and which had thrown 
into his hands the balance of Europe. The first 
tion started in these negodations was the manner in 
which CJromwelJ should be addressed, objeCtion 

was dibred by Spain to the regal, claims of the lord 
protector, but France showed a slight restiveness. 
.Louis’ first letter was addressed “To His most Serene 
Highness Oliver, Lord Protector, &c. &c.’' This was 
rejected. Then “ Mon Cousin " was offered. This also 
was refused. The ordinary address between sovereigns, 

“ To our Dear* Brother Oliver, &c.,*’ was at last formally 
demanded. “ What!” said Louis to Mazarin, shall' 
I call such a fellow my brother ? ” Aye ! ” rejoined 
the crafty Italian, “ or your father, to gain your ends.*’ 
Louis then submitted.* 


fitill grave wreprouches. See advice to him at the end of the Memoirs vf 
T>e Rrtz. 


* Many letters will be found in Thurlou, referring to this diplomatic 
diiiputo. I maja quote one or two. l>e Hourdeaiix (the ambaHsailor) thua 
openH the subject to^)e Bricnne, the l*rench Secretary of State. — “ J 'ai 
reccu lea deux lettrgs que vous in’avea fait l'hoj|iieur de m'^crir les SI et 
25 du moia avec celle du roi.daaa lewiiielies je voia qu il plait 8. M. 
me eonlier la negotiation dutraili* entre }a France et I* Angieterre, avec la 
(}uaIitC‘ trambaaaadeiir J'ai deinaude audience au aoiretaire du conaeil, 
houa pretexte de iui en faire part, afln de descouvnr avec quels temnea 
monsieur le protecteur disercroit que S. M. le traitast. II ne vaulut point 
s*expliquer autrement, ai non que son altcasc avoit Tautonte souveraine, 
ct aussi grande que les rois, et.que c’etoit k nous d’en user comme 
nous jugerioris d pro}K)8. Depuis cettc conversation un homme, qiii se 
nidle. d'lntrigue, m’est venu trouver. et m’a voulii faire entendre, que 
le terme de frhre seroit bien agreabie. J'ai donne ordre d mon sciTetaire, 
SI Ton lui teinoigne desirer le litre dc Ir^re, qii’il res^mnde de so'ura^me, 
que les pouvoirs in'ont et6 envo^a,^ tin d’avoir uii pretexte pour me dis- 
penser de donner cette qualiti^ *routes les resolutions d’ici dans les ren. 
contres de la momdre importance so prennent avec grand secret, ct la 
politique est de surprendre.” — J'hwloe^ vol. ii. p. 106. In a aubifcijuent 
letter he says,— J*in fere que S. A n’est pas I'ontentc ue ce queje ne 
suis pas qualifi^ ambassadeur pres d’elle, and de n'etre pas traite de fVdre 
le maitre des ceremonies ayaiit adverti rainbassadeur de Portugal de lui 
donner ce litre. vol. ii. p. 143. A Pans letter to London 
snows that the matter was generally dUoussed, and taJKed of. ** The 
cardinal said mterday, that your protector is^angry that the king of 
FYance called him not mon Jrercy brother. He rallied much upon it, 
and demanded whether his father was ever in France ? I hope our pro- 
tector will make him sing another song before summer be past" — ThutioCy 
vol. li. p, 159. The protector did make him sing another song, though he 
seems, by the following extract, to have consented In oneginterval to a 
compromise. — ** Vous trouveiis bon que je vous^rlairrisse du double 
que je croiois avoir love par quelqu’une de mes precedentes touchant la 
suscrtptlon des lettres du roy d M. le protecteur. 11 a refuse le litre de 
cousin, et s^ett contentc, dans toutes les deux dep echos dc celiii, de mon. 
sieur le protecteur de la repubhque d’ Angieterre, d’Lcosse, et IrJaude. 
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And it must be confessed^ though not for that imme* 
diate reason^ he gained his ends.^ Cromwell, ^ter a 



Celui dc frfire eut fete bien plus agrfeable.”— ii. p. S{28. Shortly 
after, the more agreeable brother ** was demanded and conceded. 

* .%ngsby (Bethel, in his WorUCt MistaUce m Oliver Cromwell, makes 
this pcirt of his foreign policy a grave charge of objection to him ; and has 
been followed by Hume avd others. “ Cromwell/’ he says, ** contrary to 
our interest, made an unjust was with Spain, and an impolitic league with 
France, bringing the first thereby under, and making the latter too great 
for, Christendom ; and, by that means, broke the balance betwixt the two 
crowns ol' Spam and France, which his prerlecessors, the long iiarhament, 
had always wisely preserved. In this dishonest war with l^iain, he pre. 
tended and endeavoured to impose a belief on the world, that he had 
nothing in his eye but tlie advanceinent of the protestant cause, and the 
honour of the nation ; but ills pretences were eitticr firaudulent^or he was 
ignorant in foreign affairs (as I am apt toVhink that was not guiiW of 
too much knowledge in them) ; for ho that had known any thing or the 
temper of lA'e |M)|)i!)ii prelacy, and the French court policies, could not but 
sec that the way to inciease or pieservc the reformed interest in France, 
was by renderiiig the protestants of tieeeasary u^e to their king ; for, that 
longer {hail tht'y were ••o, they could not be free from iiersecution, and that 
the way to render them so, was by keeping the balance bctwnxt nnain and 
France even, as that ivhicli would consequently make them useful to their 
king * but by overthrowing f he balance in his war with Spain, and joining 
w'ltli l< ranee, he freed the f’retich king from his feais of Sp^ni, enabletl 
bun to Mibdue all factions at home, and tliereby to bring himself into a 
condition of not standing in need of any of them ; and from thence hath 
proceeded the persecution that hath since been, and still is, in that uatiou 
against the reformed there ; so that Oliver, instead! of anvaneing the re- 
fonried interest, hath, by an error m his politics, beep the author of <le> 
filroyiog It 'Fhc lionourund a(;’xMntage he propounded to tins imtion m 
his pulling down of Spain, had as lUr foundation ; for, if true, as was said, 
that we were to havt^had 0»terd and Newport, so well os Dunkirk (.when 
we could ^et them*, they bore- no proportion, in any kindj to all the rest of 
the king ol Spam's Furepe<in dominions, which must iieccKSarily have 
fallen to the French kii.g’> share, because of their joining and iicarncRS to 
him, and remoteness from us; and the meri^asing the greatness Of so near a 
neighbour, must have iiu reased our futuie dangers.” But all tins was surely 
to nave antii'ipated a. little too rapidly the poieer and conquests of I>ouis 
the Fouiteenli. and the maturity of our William the Third. Lord Boling- 
bioki- ibllf'.ved op the charge “ C'loinwel! either did not diftcern,” says 
lie, “ th'.i turn of ihe balance of power [from Sjiain to b^arirc], or, discerli* 
ing it, he was mdu( <'d, iiy reasons ol «.>rigate interest, to act against the 
general interest of Fiirope. Cromwell joinwl with France against Spain ; 
and though he got ,Tainaica and Dunkirk, he drove the Spaniards into a 
necessity of m^mg ti peace with France, that has disturbed the peace of 
the worid almost fourscore years, and the consequences of which have well 
nigh iieggared in our time* the nation he etiHlaved in his. There is a tra- 
dition — I have heard it from jiersons who lived in thoi^e days, and, I believe. 
It came Irom Thurloe— that Cromwell was in treaty with Spain, and ready 
to turn his arms against France, when he died. If this fact was certain, 
as little as 1 honour huftnemory, I should have some regret that he died so 
soon. Jiut whatever his iiiteii'tions were, we must charge the PyVcncan 
treaty, and the fatal consequences of it, in groat measure to his acebunt. 
The SyMUiiards abhorred the thought of marrying 'their Infhnta to Louis 
the Fourteenth. U was on this point that they broke the n^ociation 
Lioime had f»egiin : and if they resunieil it afterwards, and offered the 
marriage they had b^rore rejected, Cromwell’s league with France was a 
principal inducement to this alteration of their resolution.” But I may 
close this note with a subtle remark of bishop W'arburton, who, in hitting 
much closer to the truth, unconsciously exposes, at the same time, what 
was undoubtedly the vice of the protector’s foreign, as well as domestk 
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protracted negociation^ abruptly broke with the Spanish 
envoy, Don Alonzo CardeHas, who demanded and ob« 
tained his passports. Don Alonzos bait had been tjft 
re-conquest of Calais ; Mazarin's, the counter tempta- 
tion of the capture of Dunkirk. It is scarcely provable 
that Cromwell much cared for either. But it was more 
convenient to him, and to the safety of his personal 
power, to be on good terms with so near a neighbour as ^ 
France, who had alrea<ly, to oblige him, dismissed from 
Paris rwal Charles Stuart. And in the colonial pos- 
sessions of Spain in t^je new world, he saw an oppor- 
tunity to make large accessions to the mari^pie power 
of England ; at the same moment, to dazzle and dis- 
tractliisoppressed country men by brilliant episodes ot* dis- 
tant conquests, and get conveniently dismissed upon that 
service officers whose influence and whose principles he 
feared. • The illustrious Blake was the chief of these. 

His first demonstration of his policy was accordingly 
to equip amd sqpd out two lar^e armaments ; one under 
Pen and Venables, the other in ^command of Blake, 
with the professed purpose* of ^restoring the natural do- 
minion of England on the sea ; hut whbp*; real and secret 
destination was to invade the American colonies', and 
surprise the Plate fleet of Spain, till then supposed by 
all men to he, and to be held, the most faithful ally of 
the commonwealth.* The bait took ; and the most 

poUev i namely, the pursuit of temporary expedients of the brilliant and 
dashing sort, rather than general principles of the sotier and enduring. 
Thus says the bishop, — Some inoilern poUtiriaiis havcyiffected to think 
contemptuously of (.'romwell’s capacity, as if he knew nm that true nolitcy 
required that he should have thrown himself into the lighter balance, 
which was that of Spain ; or, as if he did not know which was become the 
lighter. But this is talking as if Cromwell had been a lawful hereditary 
monarch, whom true jxilicy would have thus directed, /fwi tfue jtolicy 
required that the usurper should first take care (^hrmseff, before he busied 
himself in adjusting the balance ot Europe. Now Krance, by its vicinity, 
WAS the most dangerous^wer to disoblige, as well as by the near relation- 
ship of the two royal wmilies of France and England. So that, tfaough 
Cromwell gave out that which of the two states would give most for his 
friendship should have it, in order to raise the price, he was certainly de- 
termined in himself that France should Inive it." *• 

* It afterwards appeared to iia%’e been argued by Cromwell in his coun- 
cil, to jui>tify,the measure, that since America was not named in the treaties 
of IGOI) and IdSO, hostilities in America would be no infraction of those 
treaties that the Spaniards had committed depredatiooi on the Eng- 

X 3 
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extraordinary excitement and pleasure was ip^oduced in 
-various quarters of England. Preachers declared from 
tt^ir pulpits that the protector intended to destroy 
Babylon — nothing less than the pope was^ abroad, 
avowed ter be his quarry ; and Innocept X., expecting 
to be attacked in Rome, ordered fortifications to he 
built round the church of. our lady of Loretto, the rich 
^ offerings dn which were presumed to be the/:hief object 
of the heretic adventure ! 

Meanwhile Pen's fleet, carrying upwards of 4,000 
soldiers, hatl arrived at Barhadoeis^, where they were .in- 
structed to open their seded orders ; and, d}>ening them, 
there found instructions to take at once (*uba and 
Hispaniola. Reinforcements of upwards of (5,000 
additional troops awaited them for that purpose, and they 
instantly set forth. They had scarcely landed at His- 
paniola, however, when they fell into an ambuscade, 
and were obliged to reimbark defeated. They made a 
subsequent descent on the island of Jarq^tica^with better 
success. This greaj^ gain was yet held insufficient to 
balance the first defeat ; ‘and on the return of Pen and 
Venables, theytWijre both committed to the Tower. 

I may pause for an instant here to notice a sound 
example of Cromweirs far-seeing sagacity. Though 
men scouted in that day the acquisition of Jamaica, he 
saw its value in itself, and its importance in relation to 
future attempts on the continent of America. Exerting 
the inhuman power of a despo^-^ occasionally, as hurri- 
canes and other horrors, necessary for the purification of 
the world, he ordered his son Henry to seize on a 
thousand young girls in Ireland, and send them over to 
Jamaica*, for the purpose of increasing population 

* 

Iiah commerce In the West Indies, end were conucquently liable to re> 
prisaU ; that they had gamed possession of these spuntries by force, against 
the will of the natives, and might, therefore, to justty aispoisessed by 
force ; and, lastly, that the conquest of these transatlantic territories would 
contribute to spread the light of the gospel among the Indians, and to 
cramp the resources of imtiery in Europe. 1 hese were but shallow pre- 
texts for concealment of more substantial personal aims. 

» ! quote from Henry Cornwell's answer to Thurloe : — Sir, — I under- 
statui by your last letter, that the transportation of a thousand Irish girles, 
and tiie like number of boyes, is resolved on by the councell, but as touch - 
inge what you write for the charges you wxl be at to putt them in an equi- 
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there. A year later^ and while the ItaUan Sagredo was 
in London, he ksaed an order that aU females of disor- 
derly lives should be arrested and shipped for Barbad^ 
for the like purpose. Twelve hundred were accqfdingly 
sent in three ships. " Hoveduto prima/^ says Sagredo, 
del mio pardre piu squadre di soldati andar per Londra 
oercandro donne di allegra vita, imbarcandone 1,200 
sopra tre vascelli per tragi ttarle all* isola, a fine di far 
propagazione.” * 

This sulyect may now be left with the following 
most able and chari^cteristic letter from Cromwell to 
major-gener^ Fortescue, whom Venables had left in 
command of the newly won island ; in which the lord ^ 
protector forcibly explains his views of the proper 
policy for security and improvement of the conquest. 

Sir, — You will lierewith receive instructions for 
the better carrying on of your business, which is not of 
sipaall account here, although our discouragements have 
been many ; £gr which we desire to humble ourselves 
before the Lord, who hath sorely chastened us. i doe 
commend, in the midst -*cjf ’•othAs miscarriages, your 
constancy and faithfulness to your tnfct, in every where 
you are, and taking care of a company of poore sheepe 
left by their shepherds ; and be assured, that as that 
which you have done hath been good in itself, and 
becoming an honest man, so it hath a very good savour 
here with all good Christians and all true Englishmen, 
and will not be JbrgoItteA by me, as opportunitie sltall 
tferue. I hope you have long before this time received 
that good supplye which went from hendb in July last, 
whereby you will perceive, that you have not been for- 
gotten heere, I hope also the ships sent for New 
England are before this tyrae wifii you ; and let me 

page fitt iotMt sent (haveinge advised with some persons hoer), I know not 
well what answer to return you to it ; but it’s thought most adviseablc 
to provide their clothes for them in Londoi. which we thinke >ou 
may doe better and at chea^^r rates then wee can heer. VVe Uiall have, 
upon the receipt of his highness his pleasure, the number you propoundi 
and more if you think fttt/’— rAKWoc, vol. iv. 41 . 87 . 

• A manuiicript quoted by Dr. Lingard. vol, it p. 26a 
X 4 
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tell as an encouragement to you and those sristh 

you, to improve the utmost diligence, and to excite ,^our 
enrage in this businesg, though not to occasion any 
neglig^ce in presentinge that affair, nor to give occa- 
sion <o slacken any improvement of wh%( the place may 
adbrd, — that you will be followed with what necessary 
supplies, as well for comfortable subsistance, as for 
your security against the Spaniard, this place may 
afford or you want And therefore study first your 
securitie by fortijieing ; and although you have not 
monies for the present, wherewith to do it in such 
quantities as were to be wished, yet your base being as 
that of a rharchiiige army, wherein every soldi(j;r, out of 
principles of 'nature, atid according to the practice of all 
discipline, ought to he at the pains to secure the common 
quarter, wee hope no man amongst you will be soe 
wanting to himself, consideringe food is provic^pd for 
you, as not to be willinge to help to the uttermost 
therein ; and therefore I require you an^ alk witlj you 
for the safetie of the whdie, that this be made your 
principal intention, ‘ Thd dquige of this will require, 
that you bo veri^ ^-careful not to scatter, till you have 
begun a securitie. in some one place. Next I desire 
you, that you would consider how to form such a body 
of good horse, as may, if the Spaniard should attempt 
upon you at the next comeing into the Indies with his 
gallions, be in a readiness to inarch to hinder his land- 
inge, who will hardly land up^m m body of horse; and 
if he shall land, be in a posture to keep the provisions 
of the countrffrom. him, or him from the provisions, if 
he shall endeavour to march towards you. Wee trust 
wCe shall furnish you with bridles, saddles, and horse- 

* shoes, and other things necessary for that worke, 
desiring you to , the uttermost to improve what you 
have already of those sorts. Should it be knowne 
that you If ad 500 horse well appointed, ready to march 
upon alk INi^sions fn that island, even that alone might 

* deterre the Spaniard from attempting any thing upon 
you. Wee have sent commissioners and instructions 
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into New England, to trye what people may be drawn 
thence. Wee have dohe the like to the English wind- 
ward idands, and both in England, Scotland, and phe^ 
land, you will have what men and women we van well 
transport. X^ee thinke, and it is muth deigned 
amongst us, to strive with the Spaniard for tlie mastery 
of all those seas; and therefore wee could heartily 
wish, that the island of Providence were in «our hands 
againe, believinge that it lyes so advantagiously in 
reference to the mayne^ and especially for the hin- 
drance of the Peru trade and Cartagena, that you 
would not ohly have great advantage thereby of intel- 
ligence .and surprize, but even blocke up the same.^ 
It is discoursed here, that if the Spaniard doe attempt 
you, it is most likely it will be -on the east end of the 
island towards Cuba ; as also Cuba upon (.'uba is* a 
place easily attempted, and hath in it a very rich cojtper 
mine. It would be good for the first, as you have 
opportunUy, ig informe yourself, and if there be need, 
to make a good work thereifJ>on, to prevent them ; and 
for the other, and all tbingf of^that kinde, wee must 
leave them to your judgment upom place, to doe 
therein as you shall see cause. 'Co conclude, as we 
have cause to be humbled for the reproof Ciod gave us 
at St. Domingo upon the account of our ownc sins, as 
well as others; soe truly upon the reports brought 
hither to us of the extreame avarice, pride, and con- 
fidence, disorders and dcbauchedness, profaneness and 
wickedness, commonly practised amongst the army; 
wee can not onlie bewail the same, but tlesire that all 
with you may doe so, and that a very special regard 
may be had soe to governe for tyme to come, as that all 
manner of vice may be thoroughly ^liscpuntenanced and 
severely punished, and that such a frape of government 
may be exercised, that virtue and godlinesse' may receive 
due encouragement.” 

Meanwhile Blake had triumphanAy swept the Mefli* 
terranean, cleared that sea of pirates, and successively* 
chastised the deys of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. He 
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forced from the grand duke of Tuscany a compensation 
for having some years before countenanced in his port the 
saltl^pf unlawful English prizes by prince Rupert, and was 
able to send home, as reparation to the English owners 
whose*goods’ had been thus sold by his permission, the 
sum of 60,000/. in sixteen vessels. The republic of 
Genoa thanked the protector by a special embassy for 
having thus afforded protection and safety to maritime 
commerce. Th^ Vaivode of Transylvania solicited his 
aid against the Turks ; the king of Poland requested 
his succour against the growing power of Russia ; and 
the canton of Zurich appealed to him as the natural 
, guardian of protestant states. 

This was followed by other triumphs immedi- 
ately connected with Cromwell’s hypocritical pretences, 
anil therefore of the greater service to him. Tt would not 
be becoming in this work to enter into any deHil of 
the massacre of the Vaudois in fhe valleys of Pied- 
mont,' or of that general feeling of sym^'athj arouserl 
in England, and for ever impressed on history by the 
sublime voice of Milton. * <* 

“ Avenge, () T.ord ! Oiy slaughter’d gnintis, whose boneg 
Ijie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains rold, 

Kv’n them who kept thy truth so pure of old. 

When all our fathers worshipp'd stocks and strtnes, 

Forget not ! in tny book record their groans 
Who were thy slice}!, and in their ancient Fold 
Hlain ^y the bloody Piedmontese, that roll’d 
Miither with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales ledoiible to the hills, and they 
To heaven ! ’* „ 

Cromwell saw at once what a noble policy it 
would be to uvenge these moans, and he did it in 
a manner which was worthy of the justice and sacred- 
ness of the cause. Milton conducted the negotiation, 
‘ He refused to ^sigu. the French treaty with Mazarin, 
long and painfu^y protracted as it had been, till he 
had received what he quietly termed the “ opinion ** of 
•Louis on the subject of the troubles in Piedmont. 
In vain Bordeauk Ainonstrated against Ais new pretext 
«for delay ; in vain maintained that the question bore 
no relation to the matter of the treaty ; in vain pro- 
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tested that the king of France would never interfere 
with the internal administration of an Independent 
state ; and still more vainly held that the, duke of S^oy 
had as good a right to make laws for his prot&tant 
subjects as tl^e English government for the catholics of 
the three kingdoms, and that, the Vaudois were in 
reality rebels who had justly incurred the resentment 
of their sovereign. CromweU stood unmc^ed. Bor- 
deaux applied for an audience to take leave ; still the 
lord protector abated no jot of his demand. The per- 
plexity was ended by sudden intelligence that the duke 
of Savoy, yit the request of the king of France^ had 
granted an amnesty to the Vaudois, anti confirmed 
all their ancient privileges ; that the boon had been 
gratefully received ; and that the natives of the valleys, 
protestants apd catholics, had met, embraced each other 
with^ tears, and sworn to live in perpetual amity together. 

Projects respecting the Jews occupied at this period 
also the ^lind of Cromwell, but of which it will not be 
necessary to*say more in l^his work than that, having 
appointed an assembly gf men^of various professions, 
divines, lawyers, and merchants, to»tj^ke into consider- 
ation the expediency of permitting <them to trade in 
England (leave for which had been supplicated by 
Manasseh Ben Israel, one of their chief rabbis), the 
general prejudices were discovered to be as yet too 
strong against that people to allow of their obtaining 
the liberty desired, "fr ^ther privileges which Cromwell 
would gladly have granted them. * 

The treaty with France was signed Portly after the 

* Thurloc thus writes to Henry Cromwell : — “ Wee have had very 
many disputations concerninge the admittance *of the Jewes to dwell 
in this commonwealtli ; they hdvcing made an earnest desire to bH 
highnesse to be admitted ; whereupon he* hath becne pleased to ad- 
vibc with some of. the judges, merchants, and divines. 'J'he point of 
conscience hath beene only controverted yet, via. wheither U[ be lawfdll 
to admitt the Jewes now out of England to retume againe into iL IVie 
divines doe very much differ in their judgments about it, jmme beinge 
for their admittance upon flttinge cautions, others are in expressc termes 
against it upor^ any termes whatsoever. ThefUce difference I Unde in the 
counsdl, and soe amongst all Christians abroad. The matter is deflated 
with great candor and ingenuitye, and without any heat What the issue 
thereof will be 1 am not able to tell you ; but am apt to thlnKe that 
notbinge will be done therein.”— TAwr/oc, voL iv. p. 321. 
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submission of /Bavoy. It was drawn up iu Latin; and 
on its being observed that Louis styled himself Rex 
CrayUiFy since there was no longer an English king to 
claim the silly title, Cromwell objected, insisted on Rex 
Gallorvm, and Mazarin at length complied. The chief 
conditions of this treaty were, that France should in- 
demnify English merchants for injuries to their com* 
merce ; tha| the conquest of Dunkirk should be made for 
England by their joint forces ; and that Charles 11,, his 
family, and his court, should be for ever excluded from 
the French territory. Of the Stuarts, the duke of York 
only was then in France ; and Croihwell, at ^ the request 
of Mazarin,' consented to his being allowed to reifnain 
there. * Hie duke repaid Cromwell for this concession 
by sending his brother, within a few days after, a deli- 
berate proposition for the murder of the lord protector, 
accompanied by the last court burlesque. The ^letter 
was caught by the ever watchful Thurloe. 

“There is a proposition has been made to me; which is 
to long to put in a letter ; So that 1 will, 'as short as 1 
can, lett you know the head: o( them. There are fewer 
Homan Catholiks. that have hound themeehes in a eol- 
lemn oath to Ida Cron t welly and tlien to raise all the 
Catholiks in the Citty and the Army, which they pre- 
tend to be a number so considerable, as may give a rise 
for your recovery, they being all warn’d to be ready for 
something, that is to be done, without knowing wliat it 
is. They demand ten thousand livers in hand : and 
when the business is ended, some reeompence for them- 
selves aekordiny to their severall qualities y and the same 
liberty for Catliolikes in England as the Protestants 
have in France. I thought nott fit to reject this propo- 

* Ix>ckhart was sent amAassador to France, where he was treated with 
peculiar favour. A Fans letter of a later date may describe this: — 

They do earess hero the lord protector very much, also colonel Lock- 
hart was well dismissed. The lord cardinal presented to him four exceed- 
ing fine horses, for the saddle, for the lord protector., The said colonel 
Lockhart told me himself he never saw such fine horses, and that the 
lord his master would be mightily pleased with them. He told me like- 
wise that this court had given him good content in all things ; so that he 
went from hence very well satisfied, and thinks ,to return hither again 
shortly. Thurloe ^ vol, v. p. fi.'iS. 
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mtwn, but to acquaint you with it, becaus the first parte 
of the desine to me to be f/etter layd and resoled 

on^ then any 1 have knowen of that kind; and for th 4 ^ de- 
fects of the second, it may be supply^d by some df^ines 
you may have to join to it. If you aproy^ 'of i>, one of 
the fowery intrueted by the rest^ will repaire to you^ his 
charges being borne, and give you a full account of th^ 
whole matter^ In the mean tyme, he dqpires, in his 
owne nanae and theirs, that you would lett , but one or 
two,^ whome you most trust, know it, and enjoyne them 
secrecy. This is all 1 can say of it at this tyme. I 
have not much more to say at present, theire being no 
certaiue newse of the treaty with Cromwell", though it is 
much reported, that it is agreed on^ though not sign’^. 
For my owne busines, my Lord Jermine, who mmeft now 
from speaking with the Cardinally will give you an ac- 
.count of it ; so that J need not trouble you with it, or 
the other newes of this place ; only this, that it is m 
hot wetlj^er, that I have been a swiming this afternoney 
and never fbund the Wat0r warmer, 1 send yon some 
songs of the last hallctt insloseU with the Ga:^ctte bar~ 
lesque. This is all f have to vouble you with at 
present.” 

Spain had now of course taken measures of extreme 
hostility, and had even sanctioned a most unnatural 
plot against the person of the English protector, in con- 
nection with a fierce fifth-monarchy republican, colonel 
Sexby, and the exil 4 fd Charles Stuart. The war between 
the two nations, however, proceeded languidly, without 
much sympathy on the part of the people generally, 
and with the decided opposition of the London mer- 
chants, whose trade it so seriously interfered with. One 
incident then suddenly occurred t# give to it a temporafy 
brilliancy. Blake (whose stern republicanism always 
kept Cromwell in fear) had been joined in the command 
by Montague, and sent in second pursuit of the Spanish 
Plate fleet. Without military iforce, however, they 
found they could not strike the necessary blow at Cadiz 
or Gibraltar, and therefore, abandoning the attempt, they 
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sailed to Lisbon ; completed the old treaty by forcing 
frdm don John a stipulated payment of 50,000^. ; re- 
turned to Cadiz ; passed the straits ; insulted the Spa- 
niarcDl in Malaga^ the Moors in Sallee; and a^ter a 
fruitless' cruise of more than two monthp^ anchored i 
second time in the Tagus. Here it most opportunely 
and fortunately happened that one of their captains, 
Stayner, with a squadron of frigates, fell in with a Spa- 
nish fleet of eight sail from America. Of these he de- 
stroyed four, and captured two, one of which was laden 
with golden ingots and other treasure. Montague was 
at once sent home with the prize, valued in his despatch 
at 200,000/.' The protectorate jn-ints raised the amount 
to two millions ; and the friends of Cromwell hailed the 
event as a renewed testimony of God’s presence, and 
some witness of his acceptance of the engagement against 
Spain/’ To his more servile flatterers it suggested ,what 
they knew w^ould be far more welcome to ftie lord pro- 
tector. And now/’ said ^5^aller, , 

it ' 

returns victorious MoTiUgue, 

With laiireU in hisSiand^anil half Peru 
l^et the brave generals divide* that buugh. 

Our great prodSetor huh such wreaths enough ; 

Hib conquering head has no more room tor bays, 

Then let it be as the glad nation prays ; 

Let the rich ore he jorthu'ith metU ti down. 

And the sta*t' Jitfd, by making Inm k ceown ; 

With ermine clad, and purple, let him hold 
A royal sceptre, made ol Spanioh gold.” 

The same thought was already working in the brain of 
Cromwell, and might have worktfd more profitably there 
had there been more of this Spanish gold. But the truth 
was, that his tVeasury, notwithstanding these grateful 
supplies, notwithstanding all his infamous extortions, 
was at this instant well nigh exhausted. The equipments 
o*t the various fleets l:ad run it out, and, having been 
forced into contests for the right of levying taxes with 
some few sjurited individuals^ in his own courts of law, 
even he durst not exercise his power of levying while 
the question was still under judgment. The most 

* BeBides Cony. Sir Peter Wentworth and others had resisted his assess- 
ments in the country. 
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famous case of this sort was that of a merchant nanied 
Cony, who “ narrowly escaped the glory of another 
Hampden. He refused the payment of certain custam 
duties^ on the ground of their hot being levied by at^ho. 
rity of parliament ; referred to the opposidon of Rolls, 
A^alentine, andf Chambers, in a similar case, to Charles I . ; 
and recalled to the memory of 'Cromwell his own ex- ' 
pression in the long parliament, — ^‘that jjtie subject 
vrho submits to an illegal impost is more the enemy of 
his country than the tyrant who imposes it.*' Cromwell 
answered this by committing him to prison for con- 
tempt. Ho claimed* his writ of habeas corpus, and re- 
tained three of the most eminent lawyers ‘at the bar, 
Maynard, Twisdeii, and Wadham Windham, to plead* 
it for him. They did so, and are said to have urged such 
arguments, and enforced them with such vigoiur, that, if 
ceded to, they wouhl have shaken the protectorate to its 
base.* Maynard and his fellow -pleaders were accord- 
ingly, the day after these arguments, sent to the Tower, 
on the charge^f having heW language destructive to the 
existing government. « » 

But the case did not end here. J'he day following. 
Cony, unsupported by counsel, presenfed himself at the 
bar of the upper bench, and urged his own cause with 
so much power, that Rolle, who presided in the court, 
was either moved very far towards conviction, or suffered 
very heavily from shame. He delayed the case for a 
term, on some formal^irutence, gave in his resignation in 
the interim, and was at once succeeded by Glyn in the 
chairof the chief justice. Maynard, Twisien, and Wind- 
ham on their submission were discharged from confine- 
ment ; and Cony was prevailed upon, by some secret 
means, which must for ever dishonour a memory that* 
had so nearly become illustrious, to bring his cause no 
more before the court. 

Cromwell was still left, however, in a most difficult 
position ; a position from which thtJ^ame and the forms 
of some parliamentary authority could alone, he saw at 
last, by any possibility rescue him. So hard he found it, 
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even with such resources as he had called into existeofie, 
to subdue utterly a nation which had once been free. 
\^^ts were issued for a parliament to meet our the. 17 th 
of b’ecember, 1656. 

Befpre I proceed to sketch the incidents of that paiii^ 
liament, it may be interesting to supply ^rom the page 
of Lord Clarendon’s history, a view of the power and 
position ot‘ Cromwell, as it now appeared to the view of 
the royalists. It marks an emphatic lesson in the life of 
the lord protector, that wdth all this show of influence 
and glory, which cannot be altogether in fairness dis- 
}>uted, his real resources sliould have been to the last 
tlegrt'o mean, crippled, and low. There w^as indeed a 
’ghastly skeleton under the painted face. 

AlV'r he whs confirmed and invested protector by 
the humble petition and advice, he consulted with very 
few up^.ii any a don of importance, nor communicated 
any enterprise he resolved upon wdth more than those 
who were to have principal par»s in the execution of it; 
nor with them sooner thau was absolutely necessary. 
What he once re8olv(*.l, which he w'as not rash, he 
would not be diss\»aded from, nor endure any contra- 
diction of his power and authority ; but extorted ol^e- 
dicnce from them w’ o were not wdlling to yield it. 

When he Irad laid some very extraordinary tax upon 
the city, ore Cony, an eminent fanatic, and one’ who 
had heretofore served him very notably, positively re- 
fused to i)ay his part, and loudly ^lissuaded others from 
submitting to it, ‘ as an imposition notoriously against 
the law and tlu.* ]>roperty of the subject, which all ho- 
nest men ^vrr hf und to defend/ Cromwell sent for 
him, and ca o(. d him with the memory of ‘ the old 
^kindness aiui friendiJiip that had been between them ; 
and that of all men he did not expect this opposition 
from him, in a matter that was so necessary for the 
good of the commonwealth/ But it was always his 
fortune to meet wi<h the most rude and obstinate be- 
haviour from those who had formerly been absolutely 
governed by him ; and they commonly put him iu mind 
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of some expressions and sayings of his own in cases 
of the like nature : so this man remembered him how 
great an Ctiemy he had expressed himself to suck 
grievances^ and h#d declared ^ that all who submitted 
to ithem, and paid illegal taxes^ were more to^blami^ and 
greater enemies to their country, than they who had 
imposed them ; and that the tyranny of princes could 
never be grievous but by the tameness and st^idity of 
the people.’ Al^hen Cromwell saw that he could not 
convert him, he told him that ^ he had a will as stul)- 
born as liis, and he would try which of them two 
should be master/ ’rhereupon, with some terms of 
reproach and contempt, he committed th» man to 
prison ; whose courage was nothing abated by it, hut, 
as soon as the term came, he brought his habeas corpus 
in tiie King’s Bench, which they then called the Upper 
Bench. Maynard, who was of counsel with the prisoner, 
demanded his liberty with great confidence', both upon 
tlie illegality of the commitment, and the illegality of 
the imposition, ‘%s being laid without any lawful author- 
ity, The judges could not mainJUin or defend either, 
and enough declared what their sentence would he ; 
and therefore the protector’s attornc'v required a 1 art her 
delay, to answer what liad been urged. Before that 
day Maynard was committed to the Tower, for pre- 
suming to question or make doubt of his authority ; 
and th judges were sent for, and severely reprehended 
for suffering that Ikeiv^e.* When they, with all humi- 
lity, mentioned the law and inagna charta, Cromwell 
told them, ‘ ’Their magna f . . . . should not control his 
actions, which he knew were for the fety of the 
commonwealth.' He asked them ‘ w ) % uiade them 
judges } whether they had any authority to sit there * 
but what he gave them ? and, if his autholity were at 
an end, they knew well enough what would become of 
themselves ; and therefore advised them to be more 
tender of that which could only preserve them ,* ’ and 
so dismissed them with caution, that they should not 

VOL. VJI. Y 
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suffer the lawyers ‘ to prate what it would not become 
tliem to hear/ 

t Thus he subdued a spirit that had^heen often 
troublesome to the most sovereig^ti ^lower, and made 
■^t^estoins^er Hall as obedient anjl subservient to his 
commands as any of the rest of his quarters^ In all 
otlier matters, which did not concern the life of lys 
jurisdicti^oLi, he seemed to have great reverence for the 
law, rarely interposing between party and party. As he 
proceeded with this kind of indignation and haughtiness 
witl^ those who were refractory, and dared to civilly 
contend with his greatness, so towards all who complied 
with his good pleasure, and courted his protection, he 
used a wonderful generosity and bounty. 

reduce three nations, which perfectly hated him, 
to an entire obedience to all his dictates ; to owe and go- 
vern those nations by an army that was un devoted to him 
and wished his ruin ; was an instance of a very prodi- 
gious address. But his greatness at home was hut a 
shadow of the glory he had abroad. *'It was hard to 
discover which feartfd hin most, France, Spain, or the 
low countries, where his friendship was current at the 
value he put upon it. As they did all sacrifice their 
honour and the<r interest to his pleasure, so there is 
nothing he could have demanded that either of them 
would have denied him. To manifest which there 
needs only two instances. The first is when those of 
the Valley of Lucerne haduiwjvily rebelled against tlic 
duke of Savoy, which gave occasion to the pope, and the 
neighbour pKnees of I tidy, to call and solicit for their 
extirpation, and their prince positively resolved upon it. 
Cromwell sent his agent to the duke of Savoy, a prince 
with whpin he hadeno coirespondence or commerce, and 
so engaged the cardinal, and even terrified the pope him- 
self, without so much as doing any grace to the English 
Roman catholics, (nothing being more usual than his 
saying ' that his^* ships in the Mediterranean should 
visit Civita Vecchia, and that tlie sound of his cannon 
should be heard in Rome,*) that tlie duke of Savoy 
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thouglit it necessary to restore all that he had taken 
from them, and did renew all those privileges they had 
formerly enjoyed, and newly forfeited. ^ ^ 

The other instance of his authority was yet greater 
and more incredible. In the city of Nismas, which is 
one of the fairest in the province, of Languedoc, and 
where those of the religion do most abound, there was 
a great faction at that season, when consuls^ who are 
the chief magistrates, were to be chosen. Those of the 
reformed religion had the confidence to set up one of 
themselves for that magistracy, which they of the Roman 
religion resolvt J to oppose with all their power. Tlie 
dissension between them made so much noise, that 
the intendant of the province, who is the supreme 
minister in all civil affairs throughout the whole pro- 
vince, went thither to prevent any disorder that might 
happen. When the day of election came, those of the re- 
formed religion possessed themselves, with many armed 
men, of the towphouse, where the election was to be made. 
The magistrates sent to know wba^ their meaning was ; 
to which they answered, ‘^ithej^ were there to give their 
voices for the choice of the new consuls^ and to be sure 
that the election should be fairly made/ The bishop 
of the city, the intendant of the province, with all the 
officers of the church, and the present magistrates of 
the town, went together in their robes to be present at 
the election, without any suspicion that there would be 
any force used. Wheli they came near the gate of the 
townhouse, which was shut, and they su^>posed would 
be opened when they came, they within poured out a 
volley of musket-shot upon them, by which the dean 
of the church, and two or three of the magistrates of 
the town, were killed upon the pllfce, and very maify 
others wounded, whereof some died shortly after. In 
this confusion, the magistrates put themselves into as 
good a posture to defend themselves ajg they could, with- 
out any purpose of offending the other till they should 
be better provided ; in order to which they sent an ex- 
press to the court, with a plain relation of the whole 
Y 2 
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matter of fact^ ‘ and that there appeared to be no manner 
of combination with those of the reformed religion in 
&t|ier places of the pro^nce ; but that it was an inso* 
lence in those of the place, upon the presumjHion of 
theii^ great numbers, which were little yiferior to those 
of the catholics/ The court was glad of the occasion ; 
and resolved that this proyocation, in which other places 
were noti involved^ and which nobody could excuse, 
should warrant all kind of severity in that city, even to 
the pulling down their temples, and expelling many of 
them for ever out of the city ; v^hicb, with the execu- 
tion and forfeiture of many of the principal persons, 
would be *a general mortification to all of the religion in 
France, with whom they were heartily offended ; and a 
part of the army was forthwith ordered to march towards 
Nisraes, to see this executed with the utmost rigour. 

Those of the religion in the town were quickly sen- 
sible into what condition they had brought themselves ; 
and sent, with all possible submission,^ to the magis- 
trates to excuse themselves, and to impute what had 
been done to the raibnek's particular men, who had 
no order for w^at' they did. The magistrates answered, 
* that they were glad they were sensible of their mis- 
carriage ; but they could say nothing upon the subject 
till the king’s pleasure should be known, to whom they 
had sent a full relation of all that 'had passed/ The 
others very well knew what the king’s pleasure would 
be; and forthwith sent an** e:Cpress, one Moulin s, a 
Scotchman, who had lived many years in that place 
and in Montpellier, to Cromwell, to desire his protection 
and interposition.' The express made so much haste, 
and found so good a reception the first hour he came, 
that Cromwell, aftA* he had received the whole account, 
bade him ^ refresh himself after so long a journey, and 
he would take such care of his business that, by the 
time be cams, to ^aris, he should find it despatched ; ' 
and that night sent away another messenger to his 
ambassador Lockhart ; who, by the time Moulins came 
thither, had so far prevailed with the cardinal, that 
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orders were sent to stop the troops which were upon 
their march towards Nismes; and, within few days 
after, Moulins returned with a lull pardon and amnest^ 
from the king, under the great seal of France, so fiuly 
coiifirmed with* all circumstances that there* was hever 
farther mention made of it, but all things passed as if 
there had never been any such thing ; so that nobody 
can wonder that his memory remains still in tkose parts, 
and with those people, in great veneration. 

He would never suffer himself to be denied any 
thing he ever asked of the cardinal, alleging, ^ that the 
people would not be otherwise satisfied ; ’ which the 
cardinal bore very heavily, and complained of to those 
with whom he would be free. One day he visited 
madame Turenne ; and, when he took his leave of her, 
she, according to her custom, besought him to continue 
gracious to the churches. Whereupon the cardinal told 
her ^ that he knew not how to behave himself : if he 
advised the king to punish and suppress their insolence, 
Cromwell threatened him to join^with the Spaniard ; 
and, if he showed any fawoiiV to them, at Rome they 
accounted him an heretic.” * » 

The excitement at the election for the parliament 
now summoned exceeded that of any previous occasion. 
It has been described in this work*, and requires very 
brief allusion here. Vane re-appeared upon the agitated 
scene by the publication of his ‘^Healing Question.” He 
was summoned before* thb council, and committed to 
Carisbrook. Bradshaw, Ludlow, and Rich, were also 
on various pretences, arrested. Bradshaw was removed 
from his office of chief justice of Chester ; Rich was 
incarcerated in Windsor Castle; and Ludlow, after 
some detention, discharged on his'feluctant concession 
of bailt. Colonel Okey and vice-admiral Lawrence 

• In the memoir of Vane. 

f Liidlov has characteristically described his inten'iew With Cromwell 
and hi8 military satellites on thiii occasion : — ** Tnc next Wednesday after 
my arrival, about eight in the evening, Cromwell sent a gentleman, one 
Mr. Ten wick, to let me know that he would apeak with me. 1 found him 
in his bedchamber at Whitehall, and with him major-general Lambert, 
4iol. Sydoaham, Mr. Walter Strickland, col. Montague, and soon after 

V 3 
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iNTcre also arrested^ and Harrison was sent^ with a 
strong escort, into Pendennis Castle, in Cornwall* 
V'he chiefs of the royalists who had shown the small- 
es! activity were at the same time flung into the 
Towtr. But all was vain. The , returns showed 
Cromwell and his covmcil the bitter truth, that the con- 
stituencies had once more decided against him. Among 
the men\bcrs were Scot and Haselrig ; sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, who had quarrelled with the protector, 
and resigned his seat in the council ; Maynard, who had 
resisted him in the case of Cony;.; Thorpe, one of the 
judges who had resigned his authority*; Chaloner, 
Chute, Pophain, and other decided rex)uhlican5 ; sir 


came in lieutcnant'gcneral Flt?ctwood . . . He asked me wherefore I would 
not engage nut to act againht the present government, telling me, that if 
Nero were in power, it would be my duty to submit, 'i o whieh 1 replied, 
that 1 was ready to submit, and oould truly say that I knew not of any de- 
sign against him. Rut, said i. if provuienee open a way, aneV give an 
opportunity of appearing in behalf ortho people, 1 e.mnot consent to tic my 
own hands’ beforehand, and oblige myself not to lav hold on it. Horrn>rr^ 
Sixfd he, it is not rca^ontxble to staffer one that I distrust to conic withm my 
hoitSi\ till he assure me he trill do^vc no mhehief. f told him 1 was not 
accustomed to go to any house, unless 1 exi>ccted to be welcome ; neither 
hud 1 come hither but ui)oii>a mi.isage from him ; and that I de.sireHl no- 
thing but a little liberty to breathe in<.he air, to which I conmved I had 
an equal right withottijr men . . . Then beginning to carry hiinselt more 
calmly, he said that'Vie had 'ocen alwais ready to do me what good offices 
he could, and that he wished me as well as he did any one of his council, 
desiring me to make choice of some place to he in where I might have 
good air, 1 assured him that my dishuiisfaetions were not grounded upon 
anv animosity against Ins iierson ; and that if my own father were alive, 
and in his pl£t»*e, they would, I doubted not, be altogetiier as great Ho 
acknowledgea ihat 1 had always earned myself fairly and openly to him, 
and protested that he had never given me just cause to act otherwise. 
. , , Major-general Lambert then desired to know from me why ! could not 
own this a>s a lawful government. BetfauaiH said I, it seems lo me to be in 
substance a re-establish inent of that which we all engaged against, and had 
with a great expense of blood and treasure abolished. What then, said 
he, would you aciount to be a sufficient warrant for you to act against the 
present authority ^ I answered, when I might rationally hope to be sup- 
ported by an authority equal or superiot to this, and could be {lersuadcd 
that the said authority would employ its i>ower for the good of inaiikind. 
But who shall be judge of that ? said he ; for ail are ready to say that they 
do so, and we oumelves^hink we use the best of our endeavours to that 
end. 1 replied that if they did so, their crime was the less, because every 
man stands obliged to govern himself by the light of his own reason, which 
rule, with the assistance of God, I was determined .fn observe. Col. Syden- 
ham said, we might be mistaken in judging that to be a power giving us a 
just and rational -call to act. which may not be so. I told him that we 
ought to tie very carefuj and circumspect m that jiarticular, and at least 
be assured of vc^ probable grounds to believe the power under which we 
engage, to be sufficiently able to protect us in our undertaking ; otherWise 
I should account myself not only guilty of my own blood, but also in some 
measure of the ruin and destruction of all those that I should induce to 
engage with me, though the cause were never so just.*' 
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Henry Milding, and lord Salisbury. Cromwell took 
the desperate resolution at once of excluding these and 
others. The instrument of government vested in tl/e 
council the power of verifying the regularity of \he 
elections; and •Cromwell, extending it into a right to 
cancel the returns, however regulate at his mere personal 
discretion, supplied a list of nearly a hundred members 
immediately obnoxious to him, and including all those 
I have named, to be excluded for immorality or 
“ delinquency ! 

Unconscious of this, the new parliament met the 
protector on the 17th, in the painted chamber; when 
lie addressed them iu a long, an obscure, but almost 
artful speech. It was clear from the first that his sole"^ 
object was to procure money ; and with this view he 
sought to excite their alarm, and to interest their reli- 
gious aiitipatlues. He enumerated the enemies of the 
nation. The first was the Spaniard, the natural adver- 
sary of Englaijd, because he was the slave of the pope, 
a child of darkness, and consequently hostile to the light; 
blinded by superstition, p^d ^iix?ous to put down the 
things of God ; one with whom it impossible to be 
at peace, and to whom, in relation to this country, might 
be applied the words of Scripture, 1 will put enmity 
between thy seed and her seed.'* There was also 
Charles Stuart, who, with the aid of the Spaniard and 
the duke of Nieuburg, had raised a formidable army for 
the invasion of the 4s]<tnd. There were the papists 
and cavaliers, who had already risen, and were again 
ready to rise, in favour of Charles Stuart. * He mentioned 
a plot for surprising himself, as he lay in his bed at 
Whitehall, and another for blowing up the apartment ' 
in which lie slept, but expressed hirfiself respecting theiri* 
with contempt. He next assailed the levellers, who 
had sent an agen? to the court of Madrid (colonel Sexby) 
and the fifth-monarchy men, who sought an union with 
the levellers against him, a. reconciliation between 
Herod and Pilate that Christ might be put to death.'' 
He afterwards eulogised the good effects which had 
y 4f 
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arisen from his appointment of the jnajor-generals^ ivMeh 
he said had been greatly successful ; in suppressing 
^ce and profligacy^ andoiext in establishing an unusual 
internal tranquillity ! He was earnest in recommending 
the toleration of all conscientious Christians^ Presbyte- 
rians^ independents, r anabaptists, however they might 
differ in inferior matters ; applauded the measures that 
had been,. adopted for removing scandalous ministers ; 
urged the public maintenance of a preaching minis- 
try by tithes, or some less exceptionable method; and a 
reform of the law, particularly of the criminal law, 
comprehending a reduction of the number of offences 
to which cslpital punishment was awarded, He referred 
to the prisoners detained in the Isle of Wight, Cornwall, 
and other places, and said that their detention had been 
found necessary for the public safety. He then came to the 
subject of remedies, and, after much circumlocution, he 
at last stated them to be to prosecute the war abroad, and 
strengthen the hands of the government at home ; to 
lose no time in questions of inferior moment, or less 
urgent necessity, but' to Ihqwre into the state of the 
revenue, and to^ raise ample supplies. In conclusion, 
he explained the eighty-fifth psalm, exclaiming, If 
pope, and Spaniard, and devil, and all set themselves 
against us, though they should compass us about like 
bees, yet in the name of the Lord we shall destroy them. 
The Lord of Hosts is with us, the God of Jacob is our 
refuge.'* * * 

But, having explained the purpose of thi# most re- 
markable haraffgue, which, to an ordinary reader, would 
not by any means appear upon its surface, 1 will pre- 
sent a few of the more striking passages it contained, 
^rhey possess additional interest, from the cir^mstance 
of the speech not having found a place in the com- 
pilation of our parliamentary histories. They are in 
many points expressed with startling force and bold- 
ness, in others with unusual obscurity, a kind of 
unfathomable effort of significance. It is especially 
curious to mark, however,^with what dexterity Uie few 
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peeuliar merits af hie government are brought up to the 
Murface> — to the depression and concealment, not only of 
their own notorious abuse, hut of the fearful ajces- 
aaries by which even their best use was perverted into 
tyranny. ThiJy need no introduction, after the general 
abstract I have given of the purpose of the speaker. 
Truly when this insurrection was, & we saw it, 
in all the roots and grounds of it, we did ^nd out a 
little from invention, which I hear has been much re- 
grated. I say, there was a litth thing invented, which 
was the erecting of y/)ur Meg or Generals, to have a little 
inspection upon the people, thus divided, thus discontented, 
thus dissatisfied, in divers interests, by the popish party ^ 
the Lord Tafie and otliers ; the most, consisting of na- 
tural Irish Rebels, and all those Men you have fought 
against in Ireland, and expulsed from thence, as having 
had tv hand in that bloody massacre of those that were 
under his power ; — they should have joined in this excel- 
lent business 01* insurrection. And, upon such riring as 
that was, truly, I think if ever any thing were justihable 
to neces6ity,and honest in ^vefy respect, this was ; and I 
could as soon venture my life with'^t^ as any thing I 
ever undertook. We did find out, I mean myself and 
the Council, that if there were need, to have greater 
forces to carry on this work, it was a most righteous 
thing to put the charge upon that party, which was the 
cause of it, and if there be any Man that hath a face 
looking averse to thisf, ? dare pronounce him to be a 
man against the interest of England. Upon this account, 
and upon this ground of necessity, wheb he saw what 
game they were upon, and knew individual persons, and 
of the greatest rank, not a few, engaged in this business; 
(I knew one man that laid down Ms life for it, and by 
letters intercepted, which made it as clear as the day,) 
we did think it^ur duty to make them that were in the 
combination of men, evident as any thing in the 
world, equally to bear their share of the Charge, one 
with another, for the raising of the forces that were so 
necessary to defend us against those designs. And truly. 
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if any man be angry at it, / am plain, and tikaU use 
an homely expression, let him tarn the' Buckle of hie 
Girdle behind him. If this ubere to he done again, I 
would do it. . . . How the Major Generals have behaved 
themsdves in that Work ? I hope they are men, as to 
their persons, of known integrity and fidelity, and Men 
that ha\e freely adventured their blood and lives, for 
that Good 4*-ause, (if it he tftought so, and it was vjell 
stated, against all the humours and fancies of men). 
And, truly, England doth yet receive one day more of 
lengthening out its tranquillity by ^.hat occasion. . . . 

“ You see where your war is. It is with the Spaniard. 
,You have peace with all nations, or the most of them, 
Swede, Dane, Dutch. At present, I say it is well, it is 
at 'present so : and so with the Portugal, Fiance, the 
Mediterranean Sea ; both those states, l)oth Christian and 
profane. The Mahometans, you have peace with^them 
all. Only with Spain, I say, you liave a difference, you 
have a war. I pray consider it. Do I cyme to tell you 
that I would tie you to this 'War? No. As you shall 
find your spirits and reasoAs g»x)unded in what hath been 
said, so let you join hi the prosecution of that W ar, 

as we a/e satisfied, and as tire cause will appear to our 
consciences, in the sight of the Lord ; hut if you can 
come to procccute it, prosecute it vigorously, or do not 
do it all. . . . 

I have had Petitions, and acknowledgments, and 
professions, from whole counties ;'as from (Cornwall, De- 
von, Somerset, and other counties ; acknowledgments 
that they do but desire they may have liberty and pro- 
tection in the worshipping of God according to their own 
^Judgments, for the purging of their congregations, and 
the labouring to attach more purity of faith and repent- 
ance; that in their outward profession they will not strain 
thems^ves beyond their own line. I have had tliose ; I 
have them to show / and I confejis, 1 look at that as the 
blessedest thing which hath been since the adventuring 
upon this Government, that these times produce. . . • 
For my part, I should think I were very treacherous, if 
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I shotild take away tithes, till I see the leyisiative power 
to settle maintenance to them another way; but whoever 
they be that shall contend to* destroy them^ that dofii 
as really cut their tliroats^ as it is a dpft to take tAem 
away, before a«way of preparation or other maintfinance 
be had. Truly, I think all such practices and proceed- 
ings should be discountenanced. 1 have heard it from 
as gracious a Minister as any is in England#— I have 
had it professed, that it would he a far greater satisfac-f 
tion to them to have it another way, if the State will pro^ 
vide it, • . . ♦ 

“ In ray conscience it was a shame to be a Christian, 
within these fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen years in this^ 
nation, either in Csesar’s house or elsewhere. It was a 
shame, it was a reproach to a Man ; and the badge of 
Puritan was put upon it. We would keep vp the iVb- 
hility^md Gentry ; and the way to keep them up is, not 
to suffer them to he Patronizers, nor Countenancers of 
debauchery or disorders. And you will ' hereby be as 
Labourers in the Work ; and a Man may tell us plainly 
as can be, what becomes ’is, 1^ our iiidifferency or luke- 
warmness, under 1 know not whut vA'^^k pretensions, if 
it lives in us. Therefore, 1 say, if it he in the Ceneral, 
it is a thing, I am confident, that the liberty and pros- 
perity of this nation depends upon reformation. Make 
it a shame to see men to be bold in sin and profaneness, 
and (iod will bless you. You will be a blessing to the 
nation ; and by this,* bfe more Repairers of breaches 
than any thing in the World. Truly, these things do 
respect the souls of Men, and the spirits,* which are the 
Men, The mind is the Man, If that be kept pure, a 
man signifies somewhat, if not, I would very fain see^ 
what difference there is betwixt hifti and a beast. He 
hath only some activity to do some more mischief, . • 
There are some things which respect the Estates of 
men, and there is one general grievance in the Nation, 
It is the law. Not that the laws are a grievance, 
but there are laws that are a grievance, and the great 
grievance lies in the execution and administration, 1 
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tbinkj I may say it^ I ham as eminent Judges tn this 
kmd, as have been had, or that the Nation has had 
for ^ these many years. i» , . Truly I could be parti- 
cular, as to the’ executive part, to the administration 
but that would trouble you. But the«*truth of it is, 
there are v^icked and abominable laws, that will be in 
your power to alter. To han^/%t man for (>d. 3d. / I 
know nottwhat ! To hang for a trifle, and pardon 
murder, is in the ministration of the law, through the iU 
framing of it. I have known, in my experience, ahrni^ 
nable murders quitted — and seen. Men lose their lives 
for petty matters ! This is a thing that God' will reckon 
^for, and I ‘wish it may not He upon this nation a day 
longer than you have an opportunity to give a remedy, 
and I hope I shall cheerfully join with you in it. This 
hath been a great grief to many honest hearts and con- 
scientious people, and 1 hope it is in all your Hearts to 
rectify it. . . . 

** I say it again, the endeavours have^been, by those 
that have been appointed, by those that have been 
Major-Generals, I can repeat them with comfort, that 
it hath been efFef.t(ial for the preservation of your peace. 
It hath been more efiectual towards the discountenancing 
of vice and settling religion, than any thing done these 
fifty years. / will abide it, notwithstanding the envy 
and slander of foolish men. But I say there hath been a 
design ' / confess I speak that to you with a little vehe~ 
mency. But you had not that flea ffe two months together. 
I profess, I believe it as much as ever I did any 
thing in the tV'orld, and how instrumental they have 
been to your peace, and for your preservation, by such 
^ means, which we say was necessity, than from all insti- 
tuted things in the wbrld. ... If you would make Laws 
against the things that God may dispose, to meet with 
every thing that may happen, why then make a law in 
the face of God, an|i tell God you will meet his dispen- 
sations, and you will stay things, whether he will or no. 
But if you make, laws of good government, that Men 
may know how to obey and do, for Government, you 
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may make laws that have frailty and weakness^ aye^ and 
good laws observed ; hut if nothing should he done, hut 
what is according to law, the throat, of the nation map Sa 
cut, till we send for some to make a law, Theretore, 
certainly, it is, a pitiful, beastly notion, to 4;hink*THAT 

THOUGH IT BE FOR OBOLNARY GOaBBNMENT TO LIVE BY 

LAW AND RULE, YET " — rYct to 1)0 clamouved at, and 
hlottered at! When matters of necessity c()me, invio- 
lably, then what extraordinary remedies may not he 
applied f who can be so pitiful a person f . . . I must 
say, I do not know qne action, no, not one, but it hath 
been in order to the peace and safety of the nation ; and 
the keeping of some in Prison hath been upoh sucli»clear 
and just grounds, that no Man can except against iif 
I know there arc some imprisoned in the Isle of Wight, 
Cornwall, and elsewhere, and the cause of their impri- 
soninpnt was, they were all found acting things that 
tended to the disturbance of the peace of the nation. • . 

1 beseech jjou, do not dispute of unnecessary and 
unprofitable things, that m8y divert you from carrying 
on so glorious a work as think every objec- 

tion that ariseth, is not to be answered^ nor have I time 
for it. 1 say, look up to God ; liave peace amongst 
yourselves. Know assuredly, that, if 1 have interest, 
I am by the voice of the people the Supreme Magistrate, 
and, it may he, know somewhat, that may satisfy my 
consciencct if I stood in doubt. But it is an union, 
really it is an union, ^eto^een you and me, and both of 
us united in faith and love to Jesus Christ, and to his 
peculiar interest in the World, that mifst ground this 
work ; and in that, if 1 have any peculiar interest that 
is personal to myself, that is not subservient to the pub- 
lic end, it were no extravagant tldng for me to curse* 
myself, because I know God will curse me, if I have/' 
When the loRl protector had closed, the members 
returned to their own house, where they found the 
door guarded by soldiers, with orders to admit hone but 
such as were provided wdth a certificate of tlie approbation 
of the council, signed by the derk of the commonwealth. 
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Upwards of a hundred members were thus, to their 
amazement and indignation, at once excluded. The 
r^st entered, and elected, Widdrington as their speaker. 
Thfe first business urged, on the following day, was 
that of the.' excluded members. Theyohad, the pre- 
vious evening, drawa up and signed a letter of remon- 
strance, addressed to the speaker, who read it to the 
house. Ik set forth that they whose names were sub- 
scribed, having been duly returned to serve with them in 
parliament, were kept back in the lobby by soldiers; and 
they now demanded admission to. discharge their trust. 
Upon the reading of this letter, a motion of adjournment 
was aegatiVed by a majority of 1 1 5 to 80 ; a resolution 
^ that the driven out members be referred for redress to the 
council, and that the house do proceed with the great 
affairs of the nation, was carried by a majority of 12/5 
to 29- Uj)on this several members, to show their dis- 
approbation, voluntarily seceded, and those who had 
been driven out by force published an^ appeal to the 
people of England, which showed, in the eloquent lan- 
guage of just indigiiatiofi, f^r what excellent reasons 
such men had Ijpen excluded from the subservient and 
servile business for which the tyrant of England had 
summoned what he called a parliament. It is more 
the business of this work to supply the substance of 
that noble appeal, than to trace the repulsive track of 
the mean and spiritless members, who continued to 
crawl before the feet of their fnaS^ter and lord. 

It stated — and it bore the signature of a hundred 
educated anrf wealthy Englishmen — that when our 
ancestors in parliament had found ox)pression and 
tyranny too strong for them to subdue, they had often 
made their protesttfeions, and forewarned the people of 
their danger. The remonstrators referred particularly 
to a protestation of the third parliament of the late 
king (March, 1629), in which they had declared that, 
whoever should advise him to levy tonnage and pound- 
age, not being granted by parliament, should be ac- 
• counted a capital enemy and whoever paid the tax, a 
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betrayer of the liberties of England. They go on to 
say, that the rumour has doubtless gone through the 
nation, that a considerable i^umber of the membt^s, 
chosen by the people to represent them in parliaihent, 
have, by force^of arms, been excluded froip the place of 
their sitting. But they express their fear, that the 
slavery, rapines, cruelties, murders, and confusion, com- 
prehended in that orye horrid fact, have pot been so 
sensibly discerned, and so much laid to heart, as the 
case required ; and they doubt not but, as the manner 
of the man had been, that the name of God and religion, 
and formal fasts and prayers, wiU be made use if to 
colour over the blackness of the deed. ^ c» 

They proceed, therefore, to remonstrate, that, by th€ 
fundamental rights of the nation, the people ought not 
to be bound by any laws but such as have been freely 
consented to by their deputies jn parliament, and that 
by preserving this principle, the good people of England 
have, beyond the memory of any record, retained their 
estates, their families, and-' their lives, which had else 
been dest7'oyed at the wi(f ofi'evdy tyrant. They add, 
that the parliaments of England,^ consisting of tlie 
people’s chosen deputies, have always been, and ought 
to be, the ordainers and creators of dignities, offices, 
and authorities, within tliis nation ; and have of riglit 
exercised the power of disposing even of the kingly 
office, and of enlarging or restraining the kingly power; 
and have questioned^ oansured, and judged, even the 
persons of our kings themselves, who have acknowledged 
their power to be only entrusted to ‘them for the 
nation’s welfare.* English kings had feared the people s 
complaints in parliament, well aware that it was their 
xustom to choose for their deputes the most known 
champions for their liberties ; and none of the kings, in 
their highest 'Sttempts at tyranny, had ever dared 
to throw aside by force as many of the chosen members 
as they thought would not serve their ends, till the 
time of the present protector. But, they observe, the 
chief magistrate now in office declares that his pro* 
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clainations shall have the force of laws, and takes mum 
%im8elf to be above Hie people of England, and to cen* , 
Bilre the whole or any p^t, by no other rule than hia 
owif pleasure. Doubtless, if he had conquered the 
nationf he yet could not but know that t]ie right of the 
people s deputies in . parliainent would remain good* 
against him, as against a public enemy, unless, by some 
agreement^ with the people in parliament, he were ad« 
mitted to some sort of governing power ; nor could he 
be discharged from the character of a public enemy, by 
any agreement with a part of tlj^e people’s deputies, 
while he shut out another part. 

These gallant and high-spirited men conclude, there- 
\ore, with protesting, first, that whoever had advised or 
assisted the protector in excluding a part of the people's 
deputies, was a capital enemy of the commonwealth ; 
and they quote the instance of judge Tresilian under 
Richard II., who was executed at Tyburn for advising 
the king to dissolve the parliament. Secondly, that 
all such members as shouVd sit, act, afid vote, in the 
name of a parliament^, wbClst^pther legal members were 
shut out, were to ke accounted betrayers of the liberties 
of Enghind, and adherents to the capital enemies of the 
commonwealth. 

Nor did these at all belie the description. They had 
at once passed a resolution declaratory of the justice 
and policy of the war against Spain, and two acts, by one 
of which were annulled all claini»»of Charles Stuart and 
his family to the crown ; while by the other additional 
safeguards wefe provided for the person of their chief 
governor, Oliver Cromwell. With the same unanimity 
a supply of 400,000/. had been voted j but when the means 
* of raising the moneys came under consideration, a great 
diversity of opinion prevailed, and, upon this qhestion, 
even these poor tools of the protected ate did not dare 
to commit themselves with the country, subdued and 
distracted as it was beneath the hope of effectual re- 
sistance. Some proposed to inquire into the conduct 
of. the treasury ; some to adopt improvements in the 
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%d}ectioii of the revenue; others recommended an 
mentation of the excise ; and others a more economical^ 
system of expenditure. In discussion of theim 
questions and of private bills^ week after week, tnd 
month after mpnth, were most tinpr<^tablys»conEiimed ; 
though the time limited by the instrument was passed^ 
still the money bill had made no progress ; and to add 
to the impatience of Creinwell — who, Uiough he bad 
an important matter of his own to engage him mean- 
while, still showed himself impatient — they com- 
menced a series of .infamous cruelties and tortures 
against Fox, Naylor, Biddle, the Quakers, the Uni- 
tarians, the Mugglctonians, and other strange religious 
sects that had recently started up. ^ 

All this, however, while it added to the protector's' 
impatience, was secretly advancing the protector's de- 
sign, ^’hich, with his more private creatures, had been 
in discussion and deliberation ever since this parliament 
assembled. This was no less than the expediency of 
venturing on a revival of kinglhip, and assuming for him- 
self the crown. The strongest f ffedl he was yet called on 
to encou n ter h ad been wrought against protectorate by 

the gallant remonstrance he had just provoked : every 
where around him were symjUoms of dissolution and 
change, which it would speedily require some bold and 
novel course of policy to gather up for even common 
safety; his major-generals were hated universally; the 
system he had hoped toa8tiA>li8h was confessedly a failure ; 
that very system, however, had prepared the way for any 
change as «8ome relief ; and some change tliere must be, 
sooner or later, since all the designs he held once, in 
connection with the protectorate, had either been 
thwarted, or had utterly failed. now saw, in addi- 
tion, that the ^esbyterian and sectarian ^measures of 
this parliament —^repulsive to tlie general body of the 
people — would give him for the ijoment a fictitious 
consideration for superior wisdom and gentleness. 
Having satisfied himself, in any case, that now was the 
VI>L. YIU Z ^ 
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time to strike the blow, he sufit^ed not the deUy^of 
BDOther ingtaot. 

' The iirst idea he haji was to seize the occasion of 
propitiating the people, still more than in a disapproval 
of sectarian cruelties of the parhamgnt, by effecting 
a dissolution of the* powers of the major-generals ! He, 
therefore, who had called that body into existence; — who, 
at the opening of the parUainent, had been eloquent 
in their praise; — he who had declared that, after hia 
experience of their utility, if the thing were undone, he 
would do it again;*’ — he now not only abandoned 
them himself, but instructed tliose over whom he had 
the greatest influence in the house, to conduct the oppo- 
"^sition against them ! He over-reached himself in this, 
as be afterwards discovered, most egregiously. 

The subject was opened in the house, on the ques- 
tion of the legal confirmation of the major-generals, 
according to a previous wily scheme, by the protector ’s 
son-in-law Claypole; who said, he did but start the game, 
and must leave it to others more experienced than he 
to follow in the chaA;. *He , should, therefore, only say, 
that to violate t})e act of oblivion, as the major-generals 
and their instructions had invariably done, was a pro- 
ceeding that should not have his approbation. , He had 
believed, that, in the situation in which the nation then 
stood, the commission and measures of tlie major- 
generals were necessary ; and they ought, therefore, to 
be indemnified. But to turn Aich proceedings into a 
law, was an affair of a very different sort ; nor conld 
he admit tha\ the authority which had been given to 
these officers, was fit any longer to be continued. The 
debate which followed was unusually long and ohsd- 
^ Bate. It continued for ten successive days, Lambert 
and the major-generals were strenuous in supporting 
the measure, and Broghill, another close creature of 
Cromwell’s, as strenuously opposed it, and spoke for 
the instant dispersion of major-generals. So did 
Whitelocke. At length the protector's desire was 
even more directly declared. In one of the later 
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debates a lively youth, colonel Henry Cromwell, grand- 
eon of old Sir Oliver Cromwell, and, of course, nephejr 
to the protector, rose, after Bottler, one of the major- 
generals, had finished his speech in favour of the t>ill, 
and replied with great smartness. He obeerved, that 
the last speaker, as well as several* that had gone before 
him, had argued that, because some of the cavaliers had 
done amiss, all ought t<f be punished. the same 

rule,*' said this stripling, << 1 may infer that, because 
some of the major-generals have done ill, of which 
I ofler to produce proofs, all of them ought to be 
visited with the censure of this house.** Major-general 
Kelsey, who probably held himself to be jj^artieuiarly 
aimed at, immediately called the speaker to order, and* 
insisted that he should name the persons whom he 
charged as offenders. The colonel declared his entire 
readiness to do so, and that he seconded the proposition 
of the major-general. It was however determined to 
put ofi* this qu^tion till the end of' the debate, that the 
main business might not be interrupted. A similar 
scene passed with anotbiw nfem&r on the following 
morning, when the major-generals flattered wdth 
comparisons to a set of Turkish bashaws. 

Meanwhile it was intimated to young Cromwell that 
he should repent the attack he had made, and that he 
would find the protector, his kinsman, greatly offended 
with his forwardness. The colonel, we are told, thiis 
lebuked, immediately •i’epaired to his highness, and 
avowed what he had said, holding forth documents in 
bis hands to justify his assertions. Cromwell, in return, 
reproached him, between jest and earnest, with the rash- 
ness of his conduct ; and, at the close of the interview, ^ 
pulled off* a rich scarlet cloak he h^pened to wear, and 
presented it, with his gloves, to the yout|}. The next 
day, Henry Cromwell came down to the house, wearing 
these tokens of his tiiumph, to the g^at satisfaction and 
delight of some, to the trouble of others *, and to the 
special mortification of the major-generals, who, by the 
• Godwin, Tol. ir. p. 329-330. Thurioe, vol. vi p. SO. 
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desertion of Cromwell, foand themselves snbsequentjjr 
exposed to actions at law for the exercise of those 
powers which they had accepted in obedience to his 
cofiS^mand. The result of the debate was to disallow their 
authotity by a majority of 124 to 88. r Lambert and 
Cromwell never afterwards spoke to each other. 

The explosion of the Sexby and Syndercombe plot 
against Q'omweH’s life now happened so opportunely 
in furtherance of Crom weirs designs, that it became the 
general belief afterwards that it had been purposely 
forced on by Thurloe’s spies. A. casual mention of the 
policy of re-establishing kingship followed imme- 
diately in the house, and was succeeded by a more deli- 
\eTB.te and explicit recommendation of it from Mr. 
Ashe, who, in a brief discussion on the Syndercombe 
plot, and measures for the greater safety of his high- 
nesses person, remarked boldly: — '‘I would hav^some- 
tbing else added, which, in my opinion, would tend very 
much to the preservation of himself and us, and to tlie 
quieting of all the designs of our enemies ; tliat his 
highness would be pfeasefr to^take upon him the govern- 
ment according (t(5 the ancient constitution, so that the 
hopes of our enemies and their plots would be at an 
end.” 

This suggestion was made on the 1 9 th of January 16 /^ 7 ^ 
and seems to have been tolerably well received by several 
of the Piembers. One of them, indeed, remarked, that 
he did not know what was rat^arft by the “ ancient con- 
stitution,” if it wore not the interest of Charles Stuart, 
whom he hoped that they did not intend to call back 
again. He had no wish that Cromwell should be ap- 
pointed the viceroy of the exiled king, or any such 
thing. But anothti, Mr. Robinson, replied, that it 
was not a inatter of merriment : on the contrary, it 
was one which ought to be seriously weighed. When/' 
said he, men pu^ down their houses that are ruinous, 
they try awhile, by setting up shrouds, but finding thpm 
drop in, they build their houses again. 1 cannot pro- 
pound a better expedient for the preservation both of His 
highness and the people, than by establishing the govern- 
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fttenf Upon the old and tried foundation^ as was moved 
to you by a grave and well-experienced person.’* Stjfl 
'there was some startling resiats^ce. One of the orators 
exclaimed^ ** Will you make the protector thfe g?eat- 
est hypocrite in the world ?*' Yet mosV servlteabie 
had the hint and its preliminary skirmish proved, since 
it marked the relative quarters of favour and oppo- 
eitioh. • # 

The next incidents in the comedy were an address of 
congratulation to Cromwell on his escape from assassin- 
ation, and his own princely entertainment to the various 
members given at Whitehall. As soon as ever they 
re-assembled, the grand scheme- was fairl^ broached. 
IVhitelocke had been asked to do it, but warily refused! 
He readily promised, at the same time, to Support it 
with all lus power. 

Tl)|i day was the 23d of February, and as soon as 
the members were seated, sir Christopher Pack, an 
alderman, and Representative of London, who had been 
lord mayor', called the attention of the house to the 
unsettled state of the nation ,*^ug|ested that, as the best 
remedy, the lord protector might' bfe ijesired to assume 
the title of kino, as the best known and most agreeable 
kind of government to the English”; and proymsed that a 
bill which he held in his hand should be read. So extra- 
ordinary was the sensation when the word king declared 
itself at last, that many members rose simultaneously 
from their seats, and pUor^ack was violently borne down 
to the bar + ; but, on the restoration of order, he found 
himself supported by Broghill, Whitelocle, and Glynn, 
and, with them, by the whole body of the lawyers and 
the dependents of the court. The paper was ultimately 
read, after a division on that qtHstion in which the 
party of the protector gained' a triumph,^ carrying with 
them a majority of 144 to 54. It was entitled, An 
humble Address and RemonstrageC.’* It protested 

• And is accused. I may subjoin, hi Heathy's Chronicle^ with the guilt 
Of ernbezsling a charitable fund of which he was commisoioner, and with 
having eamedJiiK pardon from Cromwell, by the present gervtce. He was 
afterwards made one of his Lords ! 

, f .XiiuUow* 

9 3 
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against the existing fomi of government, which d#i» 
|>ended for security on the odiods institution of major* 
generals ; and it provided, in a series of eighteen articles, 
that tUh protector should assume a higher title, and 
govern, as had been done in times past, jwith the advice 
of two houses of parliament. After some resolute oppo- 
sition from the republican officers, among whom Lanu 
bert, Deshorough, and Fleet^»ood, made themselves 
most prominent, a motion that it should be discussed 
paragraph by paragraph, was carried by 100 to 44. 
Successive debates at once began. . 

The opposition of Fleetwood and Desborough occa« 
sioned gre4’t surprise, but it was accounted for by their 
hatural timidity, and still more perhaps by Cromwell's 
desertion of them in their unpopular and ill-requited 
service of major^generalship. Lambert’s resistance was 
little wondered at, since Pack’s proposition would have 
raised a lasting harrier between his own notorious 
ambition, and the means which, with a pecial promise, 
as it was said, of assistance* from Cromwell himself, he 
still looked for achieving The fact of such an 
important inatteij.lla\ing been put forth without either 
Co-operation and consent from such men as these — the 
most essential members of Cromwell’s own council — 
shows not only a most passionate desire for it in the 
breast of the lord protector, but proves that (as the pro- 
ceedings on the major-generals had led men to suspect) 
many of the most weighty coftsuttations of the govern- 
ment of the protectorate were not held in the council 
chamber. 

The great author of the plot at the same time professed 
utter ignorance and unconcern about it ! Strengthened 
toy the opposition ol'^^uch men as Lambert and Fleet- 
wood* it woul^ seem that on the second or third day of 
the debate, which was regularly continu*e3'on each section 
of the proposed bill^ one hundred of the inferior officers 
waited on the protector ; to entreat him that he would 
not listen to the idea of administering the executive 
government under the proposed new title ; suggesting 
that it would not be pleasing to the army ; nor to the 
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godly and pious members of the . community ; that it 
urould be hazardous to bis own person, and dangerous 
to the nation ; and was calculated, in the result, to malib 
way for the restoration of the exUed family. In an^er 
to this, while, he affected to ridlMe or^ be careless 
of the title of kingships he ye^ disclosed the deep 
purpose of his soul. He retorted bac^ upon these 
soldiers many of the# vilest passages of their own 
policy ; he directed their attention to t^e sort of 
parliament that bad assembled, and asked them if 
there ought not to.be, in the government they had 
themselves erected, more liberty of control. There 
was a time when they felt no objectian t(\ the 
title of king ; for the army had offered it to him with 
the original instrument of government. . He had re* 
jected it then, and had no greater love for it now. lie 
had always been the drudge” of the officers, had done 
the work which they inrrposed on him, and had sacrificed 
his opinion to tlieirs. If the present parliament had 
been called, it Vas in opposition to his individual judg** 
ment ; if the bill, which p>eve<3? so injurious to the 
major-generals, had been brought inSo the house, it was 
contrary to his advice. But the officers had overrated 
their own strength; the country called for an end 
to all arbitrary proceedings ; tl^e punishment of Naylor 
proved the necessity of a check on the judicial proceed- 
ings of the parliament, and that check could only be 
procured by investing the protector with additional au« 
thority I This speech, however, which has only been 
recovered within the last eight years, so remarkable 
that 1 here present it to the reader, as it stands in the 
diary of one who was present. 

His highness returned ' ansver presently to thitf 
effect. That the first man that told him of it, was he, 
the mouth of thtf officers then present (ifieaning colonel 
Mills) ; that, for his part, he had never been at any 
cabal about the same (hinting that, the frequent 
icabals that were against kingship by certain officers). 
He said, the time was, when they boggled not at the 
Z 4t 
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word (king), for ihe infitrument by whkb the 
ment now stands, was presented to his highness with 
the title (king) in as^ some there present could i#it« 

ne$»; pointing at a principal officer, then in his eye, 
and fie refysed t(M accept of the title, ^ But, how it 
comes to pass that t^ey now startle at that title, they 
best know. That, for his part, he loved the title, a 
feather in a hat, as little as thtu did. That they had 
made him their drudge, upon all occasions; to dissolve 
the Long Parliament, who had contracted evil enough by 
long sitting; to call a parliament, or convention 
their naming, who met ; and what did they ? Fly at 
liberty and*, proper^ ! insomuch as if one man had 
t<.velve cows, they held another that wanted cows ought 
lo take share wdth his neighbour ! Who could have 
said any thing was their own, if they had gone on ? 
After their dissolution, how was I pressed by you, (said 
he) for the rooting out of the ministry ; nay, rather 
than fail, to starve them out ! A parliament was after*, 
wards called ; they sat fi4e njonths : *it is true we 
hardly heard of them •in all t^^at time. They took the 
instrument into debate, and they must needs be dissolved/ 
and yet stood nol the instrument in need of mending? 
Was not the case hard with me, to he put upon to swear 
to that which was so hard to he hept f Some time after 
that, you thought it was necessary to have major-ge- 
nerals ; and the first rise to that motion (which was the 
late general insurrections) war, justifiable; and you, 
major ^generals, did your parts well. You might have 
gone on, WIkP- hid you to go to the house with a hill, 
and there receive a foil ? After you had exercised this 
power a while, impatient were you till a parliament was 
aalled. I gave my against it, but you [were] con- 
fident, by your own strength and interest, to get men. 
chosen to youf heart's desire. How^hu have failed 
therein, and how much the country hath been disobliged, 
is well known. That it is time to come to a settlement, 
and lay aside arbitrary proceedings, so unacceptable to the 
nation. And by the proceedings of this parliament, you 
see they stand in need of a check, or balancing power 
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fmemiiAg the hous^ of lords, or a house so constituted}, 
for the case of James Naylor might happen to he ymt 
own "case^ By their judicial yower they fall upon life 
and member, and doth the instrument enable me to^con-^ 
trolitf** . " - 

This extraordinary harangue, in which we may dis- 
cover the lord protector's most peculiar and striking mode 
of dealing with his oldobrethren in arjps, wfi^ in a great 
degree successful. Several of the officers kt once disco- 
vered a leaning ” to the recommendation of their old gene- 
ral. In conclusion, an arrangement was made, in pur- 
suance of which the measure was allowed to proceed. 
It was agreed, that the question of tlie title ifnder which 
the executive government was to be exercised shoulft 
he postponed till the last, and that the parliament should 
come to a voteHhat no provision in the bill should be 
regarded as binding till the whole had been gone through. 
In return for these concessions on the part of the pro- 
tector, the officfers consented that that particular propo- 
sition should jfass in virtu^ of which the present chief 
magistrate should be autljpriSkd t% name his successor, 
and the other also which was in favaifr pf the parliament 
consisting of two houses. The issue of this confer- 
ence confirmed Cromwell in his re^lution of pursuing 
his purpose to the last. • 

The officers fulfilled their pledge, and their part of the 
compact was executed to the letter. The first article of 
the remonstrance conftisfied of two propositions: the 
first praying that Cromwell would hold the office of 
chief magistrate with the title of king ; the second, that 

* Sloane MSS. Additions to Ascough. It is now aj^ended to the diary 
of Banton. One of Cromwcll’f most remarkable aci'oinplishments in the^ 
art of dissimulation, was this power he had, a«lli the present speech, of ac- 
commodating his craft, whether of cajolery, expostulation, or threat, to 
the various manners and nicest habits of thinking of his various victims 
or dupes. Thus, too^ wJbn even the young Quaker mu^ denounce to him 
the iniquity of war and its upholders, he would be answered with — ** It is 
very good ; it is truth ; if thou and I were but an hour of a day together, 
wc should be nearer one to the other.*’ 1 am i%minded of this anecdote 
by Us quotation in the last volume of the ** History of the Colonisation of 

the United States, by Qeorge Bancroft; ” a work of the deepest interest 
lo any student of tlie times to which these memoirs have been devoted j 
and executed in a manner, whether its style or opinions are regarded, that 
must elevate in general esteem the national literature of AmerictL 
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he would please, during his life-time, to , name the 
6({n who should succeed him. The drst was postponed ; 
the second was immedia^ly adopted. The second isiy 
ticle^ was, that there should be parliaments once in three 
years £t furdiest, to consist of two housesi^ constituted iu 
such a manner as should hereafter be agreed on and de- 
clared. This was voted without a division. The third 
article presrribed, that the anciOnt and undoubted pri- 
vileges of parliament should be preserved and main- 
tained, and that the chief magistrate should not break 
or interrupt them, nor suffer them to be broken or in- 
terrupted ; and in particular, that those persons who 
weredegall^ chosen to represent the people in parlia. 
iSient should not be excluded from .sitting but by the 
judgment and consent of that house of which they 
were members. This was in a like matiner voted, and 
imposed the necessity on Cromwell, if he continued 
the present house of commons under the act, to restore 
the excluded republicans. The fourth |rticle related to 
the qualifications, either in point of loyalty, or of reli- 
gion and morality, which* should be required of mem- 
bers of the house df^'ccmmons, and to the number and 
distribution of members of which that house should 
consist. The fifth *article directed, that the members of 
the other house should ‘be in number not fewer than 
forty, nor more than seventy ; that they should be 
named by the chief magistrate, and approved by parlia- 
ment ; and that, upon the decd&se**of any one of them, no 
new member should be admitted to sit but by the con- 
sent of the house of which he was to be a member. 
The sixth article ordered, that no new law should fie 
^^made, nor old one altered, suspended, or repealed, but 
by consent of paifiament. The seventh article di- 
rected, that tijere should be an ann^l^ revenue of one 
million for the maintenance of the army and navy, and 
of three hundred /housand pounds for the support of 
government ; that this should not be altered but by con- 
sent of parliament ; that such other temporary supplies 
should be granted as the commons might judge neces- 
sary ; that there should be no land-tax ; and that no 
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charge 03* impost should be laid on. the people but by 
consent of parliament. The eighth article related to |lie 
privy council. The ninth article directed that the ^eat 
officers of state should be approved by parliament. The 
tenth and eleventh articles related to religfon aiffi toler- 
ation^ and provided that no persons who acknowledged 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and the scriptures to 'be 
the word of God, shoffid be molestef^n the freedom of 
-their worship. This liberty was not to be extended to 
popery and prelacy. There were seven other articles of 
less importance, on minor matters of detail. All were 
passed. 

The grand article was then discussed, and aftlr two 
days* debate was carrietl, that Cromwell should be fle- 
sired to take on him the government with the title of 
KING. The numbers were 12S to 62, The day fol- 
lowing this, it was resolved to change the title of this in- 
strument from address and remonstrance to that of 
petition and jidvice ; and^it was further determined 
that, unless the lord protector should be satisfied to give 
his unreserved consent to# th? whok^ no part of the in- 
strument should be deemed to be m farce. 

They now took it up toCromjvell in a body, and to their 
amazement were received with doubts, and uncertain- 
ties, and most delicate scruples* Widdrington, as speaker, 
addressed him in a long speech in commendation of the 
measure, after which the petition and advice wap read 
by the clerk of the houle. Tn reply, the protector observed, 
that of all the things that had befallen lym in his public 
life, the present offer struck him as being of the greatest 
magnitude, and most worthy of deliberation ; and he 
therefore demanded from them some short time, to as]^ 
counsel of God, and of his owfftieart, lest his answer 
should savour of the flesh, proceed from lust, arise 
from arguments of self, than from those momentous 
considerations by which he desired t% he governed on such 
an occarion. The time was granted. Three days aftet*, 
Cromwell a^ressed a letter to the speaker, requesting to 
be attended by a committee of the bouse, which accordingly 
waited upon him the next day at Whitehall. To them he 
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explained himself in faint and unwilling tetms/saying, that 
hefhad not been able to tind it his duty to Ood and the 
parliament to undertake the proposed charge under the 
title assigned. His partisans immediately understood 
the secfbt of* his disclaimer, and moved that the house 
adhere to the i)etitiort and advice they had presented. 
This resolution was carried immediately after the report 
of CromweKJs decl’ning the honoTlh intended him. With 
this vote, they presented themselves once more on the fol- 
lowing day, and received this formal answer. 

That no man could put a greater value than he 
did, and always should do, upon the desires and advice of 
the piifliament ; readily acknowledging, that it was the 
actvice of the parliament of these three nations. 

'' That he looked upon the things advised to, in the 
general notion of them, as tending to the settlement of 
the chiefest things that could fall into the heants of 
men to desire or endeavour after ; and this, at such a 
time, when the nation was ^ig with exp|ctation of any 
thing that might add to their better being ; and, there- 
fore, that he must needs put u very high esteem upon, 
and have a very< reverend opinion pf, any thing that 
came from them ; and tjiat so he hath had of that in- 
strument presented to him, as he had already expressed 
himself; and that what He expressed had been from an 
honest heait toward the parliament and public, which 
(he said) he spake not to compliment them, being past 
aU consideration of that kind, ‘seeing both himself and 
the parliament jnust be real now, if ever. 

That in this business they laid a burden upon a 
man conscious of his own infirmities and disabilities ; 
|ind therefore he hoped that it would be no evil in him to 
measure their advice Ihd his own infirmities, seeing tliese 
would have soijie influence upon cohsdeqce ; conscience 
in him that receives talents, to know how he might an- 
swer the trust of th%m ; that he hath had, and still hath, 
such a conscience ; and therefore that when he thought 
he had had an opportunity, lately, to make an answer, he 
made that answer ; being a person that had been before. 
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theUy and since^ lifting up Ms heart to God, to know 
vjhat mUght he his duty at such a time as this, and upoit 
such an occasion and trial as |lns was to him. * 

** That he knew great plac^ great authority, t<f be a 
great burden,«and that he knew a n\an ybo naas con«« 
vinced, in his conscience, that nothing less would enable 
him to the discharge of it, than assistance from above ; 
and that it concerned «such a person^o cojvinced and 
80 persuaded, to be right with the Lord in such an un- 
dertaking. And that if he undertook any thing not in 
faith, he might serv^ them in his own unbelief, and so 
be the unprofitablest servant that ever a people or ft 
nation had. • • 

That he desired leave therefore to ask counsel, being 
ready to render a reason of his own apprehension, which, 
haply, might be . overswayed by better apprehensions. 
Tha^ as to the point of liberty, he acknowledged 
they had made provisions for it, both spiritual and civil ; 
the greatest provision that ever was made. That 
himself desirA liberty to*vent his own doubts, and 
his own fears and scr|^ple%, tfiongh haply in such 
cases as these w^ere, the world had Jujjged that a man’a 
conscience ought to know no scruple ; but that his did ; 
and that he durst not dissemble ; and therefore they who 
were knowing in the ground oi their own actions, would 
best be able to measure advice to others. 

That there were many things in that instrument 
besides that one of themame and title of king, which 
required much information as to his judgment ; and 
that it was they, and none but they, thatTiould capacitate 
him to receive satisfaction in them : that otherwise he 
must say, he was not informed, and so not acted, as he 
knew they intended he should btfs and as every man Of 
the nation should be. 

That he coiffd not tell what other return to make 
to them dian this, that he was ready to give them a 
reason if they would capacitate Rim to give it, and 
themselves to receive it, and to do that in the other 
things, if they would inform him a little more particumi 
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larly than die vote pasied yesterday^ and now read to 
him. And that he hoped^ when he understood the 
grounds those things^ whole being not so much 
for their good and his own^ as for the good of die na- 
tion, there would be no doubt but that they might, even 
in those particulars, find out such things as might an- 
swer their duty, his own, and all their duties^ to those 
whom they both served. k 

^ That this was what, with a great deal of affection, 
honour, and respect, he offered then unto them." 

The information he here asked itwas at once resolved 
should be granted. A committee of the house was 
named] for conference, and to solve the apparent doubts 
of-the protector. This committee consisted of ninety- 
nine persons, who had voted for the title of king, 
or were known to be favourable in that esaenti^ 
point to the tenor of the petition and advice. ^^The 
list included Whalley, Goffe, and Berry, from among 
the major-generals ; and the name of Wdler, who first, 
as we have seen, publicly suggested the thing, is very 
properly to be found * there too. The speakers in the 
conference were GJytij Whitelocke, Fiennes, Lisle, Len- 
thal, colonel Jones, sir Charles W olseley, sir lUchard 
Onslow, and lord Broghil. The tenor of their argu- 
ments, which were inorih’nately lengthy, and in which 
Cromwell himself was perhaps the most lengthy and 
the most able of all, may be thus given. 

Cromwell proposed to argue -the question on the 
ground of expedience. If the power were the same 
under a protector, where, he asked, could be the use of 
a king ? The title would offend men, who, by their 
former services, had earned the right to have even their 
prejudices respected, Neither was he sure that the 
re-establishment of royalty might not be a falling off 
from that cause in which they had engaged, and from 
that Providence by which they had been sp marvel- 
lously supported. It was true, that the scripture 
sanctioned the dignity of king ; but to the testimony of 
scripture might'be opposed visible hand of Go4»'* 
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who> in the late ebntest, had eradicated Hngship^'^ 

It wa« ^vely replied^^’that protector was a new, kii^g 
an ancient, title ; the drat had npo definite meaning, the 
latter w&s interwoven with all our laws and institutions ; 
the powers of the ^ yrere unknown and liable alter- 
ation, those of the other ascertained and limited by the 
law of custom and the statute law. The abolition of 
royalty did not original^ enter into thjf^nteMplation of 
parlmment — the objection was to the person, not to 
the office — it was afterwards effected by a portion 
only of the representative body ; whereas, its restoration 
was now sought by a greater authority — the whole 
parliament of the three kingdoms 1 That restoi^tion 
was, indeed, necessary, both for his security and theirl; 
as by law all the acts of a king in possession, but only 
of a king, were good and valid. Some there were who 
pretended that king and chief magistrate were synony- 
mous ; but no one had yet ventured to substitute one 
word for the jpther in the ^scriptures, where so many 
covenants, promises, and precepts^ are annexed to the 
title of king. Neither voulS the visible hand of 
God ” be alleged in the present haso; for the visible 
band of God had eradicated the. government by a single 
person as clearly as that by a king. Cromwell pro- 
mised to give due attention to these arguments ; to hU 
confidential friends he owned that his objections were 
removed; and, at the same time, to enlighten the 
ignorance of the public,*hc ordered a report of the 
conferences to be published.* . 

Several days had meanwhile passed, and yet Crom- 
well still deferred his final and public decision. For 
the first time perhaps in his life he did not dare to seize^ 
what lay within his reach, and wfS the first and fore- 
most object of ^lis desire. The resolute withdrawal of 
Lambert he had been prepared for, and would not 

• Published they accordin^'ly were In a very tftck volume, out of which 
l>r. Lliiigard has conveyed the abstract I have availed myself of in the text. 
The book was called “ Monarchy asserted to be the most ancient and 
form of government." At the close of the third day’s conference, the 
protector declared^ to Whitelocke and others, that his scruples were 
cntfarely over. 



ctoe to contested! but tjie loflraued ;igver8^ ^ 
fjleetwood ond Desborough to ^his grand de^gn Held 
him^fairly at bay. He employed the interval 
many of these recusant officers ia all his profound^^ 
his mA^t careless, his most deliberst|| arts, of lau^ter} 
of serious argument, ‘*of obscure intimidation^ of most 
’accomplished cajolery. He mixed up with exquisite 
skill in thervario*^^! eflPorts, certain casual but powerful 
arguments deduced from another extensive conspiracy 
* against his life and present power, in which Harrison, 
Venner, and the fifth-monarchy “men had been just 
engaged. Whitelocke has related to us the style of 
these* strange scenes in a curious passage of his memo- 
rials. “ The protector,” he says, often advised 
about this, and other great businesses, with lord Brog-^ 
hill, Pierrepoint, sir Charles Wolseley, Thurloe, andN 
myself; and would be very cheerful with us, and 
laying aside his greatness, would he exceeding familiar 
with us ; and, by way of diversion^ woyld make t^erees 
ioith U8 ; and every one must try his fancy. He would 
commonly call for tobacco^ pi j^s, and a candle, and now 
and then wouldr take tobacco himself. Then he would 
fall again to his serious ^and great business, and advise 
with us in those affairs ; and this he did often with 
us.” ‘ 

A not less characteristic passage from the memoirs 
of I.udlow will show the nature of his attempts to 
overthrow, or moderate, or thVusl aside, the scruples of 
Fleetwood an<^ Desborough. Knowing that lieutenant-* 
general Fleetwood and colonel Desborough were parti- 
cularly averse to it, he invited himself to dine person* 
^aUy with the colonel, and carried the lieutenant-general 
with him, where hT," began to droll with them about 
monarchy y and speaking slightly of it sajd it was but a 
feather in a mans, cap, and therefore wondered that 
men would not pl^se the children and permit t\em to 
enjoy their rattle. But he received from them, as 
colonel Desborough since told me, such an answer as 
was not at all suitable to his expectations or desires, 



l^or assured l^y^m there wmmore in diie matter, 
he ^ceived ; that those who put him upon ^ 
were no enemies to Charles Stuart ; and that if he ac« 
oei^ted of.it^ he would infaUibly draw ruin on hiitfself 
and l&iends. jyLaviiK, thus sounded their inelinationsy 
that he might cohcmde in the manner he had begun, 
he told them they were a couple qf scrupuhmi fellows, 
and so departed. The«next day he a JolNsage to 
the house, to require their attendant in the painted 
chamber the next morning, designings as all men be^ 
lieved, there to declave his acceptation of the crown,* 
But in the meantime meeting with colonel Desborough, 
in the great walk of the park, tnd acquainting himiwith 
his resolution, the colonel made answer, that he theft 
gave up the cause and Cromwell’s family also for lost ; 
lidding, that though he was resolved never to act 
against him, yet he would not act for him after that 
time. * So after some other discourse upon the same 
subject, Desborough went home, and there found 
colonel Pride, ^hom Cromwell had knighted with a 
faggot stick ; and having jmpUrteft to him the dqsign 
of Cromwell to accept the crown, 4^i^e answered, he^ 
shall not. Why, said the colonel, how wilt thou hinder 
it? To which Pride replied, get me a petition drawn, 
and I will prevent it. Whereupon they both went to 
Dr, Owen, and having acquainted him with what had 
happened, they persuaded him to draw a petition ac« 

• This 18 confirmed by very Inaiflr authorities. Whitelocke states ex- 
plicitly, that the protector was satisfied in his private judgment that it was 
expedient for him to assume the name and authority of king ; but, he 
adds, “ by solicitation of the commonwealth's men, and fearing a mutiny 
and defection of a great body of the army in case he should take that title 
and office, his mind changed ; and many of the officers of tlie army gave 
out high threatenings against him if he should do it’* The same view of 
the case i$ given in a letter, dated at Whitehall, on the S7tb of April, and • 
addressed by sir Francis Ujussell to his soii-isMbw, the lord Henry Croxa* 
welL "I do in this (letter) desire to take leave of your lordship, for my 
next is likely to lie to tlie duke of York. Your father l^ins to come out 
of the clouds, and it appeiirs to us that be will take the kingly power upon 
him. That great noise which was made about this business not long since, 
is almost over, and 1 cannot think th<S’e will be the least combustion about 
it. This day 1 have had some discourse with yoA fidher about this great ~ 
business. He is very cheerful, and his Uoubled thoughts seem to be over. 

1 was told the other day bv colonel Pride, that I was for a king, because I 
hoped that the next would be Henry’s turn," Many lAherikters ftom 
Thurloe to Henry express the same thing. 

VOL. VII. A A 
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cording to their (k^res. Whilst this was doing, Crom- 
well having reflected on his discourse with col^bnel Des- 
iSbrough^ and being informed, that Lambert and divers 
oth^ officers were dissatisfied with his design, sent a 
message to put off the meeting in the pointed cbamher, 
and to desire that the house would send a committee to 
confer with him about the great business that was then 
depending^ in tiding thereby ^ gain time in which 
he might oe iit^g the officers for his design. But the 
house being risen before his message arrived, and so out 
of a capacity to appoint any to .pome to him, the old 
committee that had been formerly appointed to that 
end , thought fit by virtue of their general instructions, 
i*) wait on him to know his pleasure. Accordingly 
they came to Whitehall, where they attended about two 
hourny and then a Barhary horse being brought into (he 
garden for him to see, gave him an occasion to pass 
through the room where tim commUtee was attending. 
As he was passing by without taking the least notice qf 
them, one, of the messengers put him iil mind that they 
had attended very lokig, < vhi^h he slightly esccusi'ng, told 
them, that he thuvght the houses being risen before 
his message came to them, had not impowered any 
persons to him. It wks answered, that they came to 
him upon the generaj instructions which they had 
formerly received from the house ; upon which he told 
them, he would send to them some other time,'* 

Beneath these careless de?ayr, and apparently indif* 
ferent movements of Cromwell, there then lay, could 
the truth havfe been unfolded, a bitter agony of pride 
and mortification of heart beyond any that his worst 
enemy or victim could have desired to see working 
within him. A mc'\n and spiritlps slave to the vilest 
passions of over-wrought ambition, he stood there 
within sight" of the glittering hauISle * for which he 
had perilled so much, and yet dared not affect to see it ; 
but would stand gazing on his Barbary horse, or talk of 

* Nor. It was said, did this exist in imagination only ! Welwood asserts 
that a crown was actually made and brought to Whitehall 
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SL toy, or sneer about a rattle, or laugh at a feather in a 
man’s ca]j^ or do any thing to cover the fever of that imlysp- 
die pasdon, incapable of its owi\ desire, which raged in hia 
heart. So to the last he trifled ; and at the last? the 
republican offlaers, taking coui^ge from his cowardice, 
ventured one bold step and dashed down his hopes for 
ever. 

On the very morning of the occuwnce jLudlow has 
last described, Desborougb rose in ms place, and an- 
nounced that certain officers of the army attended with 
a petition. I'he house voted their admission to the bar, 
and it was presented by colonel Mason. Cromweira 
majority were prepared for a petition in faVour of his 
views. To their surprise and consternation, it set fordi, 
" that the petitioners had hazarded their lives against 
monarchy, and were still ready to do so ; that they ob- 
servej) some men endeavouring to bring the nation 
under the old servitude, by pressing their general to 
take upon him the title of king ; that they humbly 
desired the hoifse would coiftinue Steady to the good old 
vause, in defence of wb^ch ^he^ (the petitioners), for 
their parts, were ready to lay down Th^ir lives.” 

The good old cause ! When Cromwell heard this, he 
felt that his hope was gone, •and made what merit he 
could to surrender it with some show of dignity. At 
once sending for Fleetwood, he expressed much surprise 
at his not preventing the presentation of such a petition; 
especially as, he said,*h<? must know the crown would 
never have been accepted by him against the inclinations 
of the army ; and he therefore desired (lim to hasten to 
the house, and prevent any proceedings upon the petition* 
This office Fleetwood readily undertook ; and without 
difficulty convinced the member*^f the impropriety oJ 
considering the prayer of the officers, juntil they had 
received the protector’s answer. A message then airived 
from Crjim well, desiring the memb€|(|3, instead of repairing 
to the painted chamber, to meet him, in the benquetting 
house. They did so ; and there, on the 12th of May, 
lG57, this comedy — a farce it might be better called, 
A A 2 
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save for its length — closed with a speech of mtlch 
embarrassment” from Cromwelh in which he laid many 
things with a reach of , hypocrisy tliat might well em- 
barAss even him.* This is that memorable speech. 

Mr. Speaker, — I come hither to answer that 
which was in your last paper to the committee you sent 
to me, which was in relation to the desires which were 
offered to 7f\e by<he house in what they called their pc* 
tition. 

I confess that business hath put the house, the 
parliament, to a great deal of trouble, and spent much 
time. 

*I am Very sorry for that ! It hath cost me some, 
aKd some thoughts ; and because I have been the un- 
happy occasion of the expense of so much time, 1 shall 
spend little of it now. 

" I have, the best I can, resolved the whole business 
in my thoughts ; and I have said so much already in 
testimony to the whole, that I think I shall not need to 
repeat any thing that I Imve said. I think it is a 
government that, in ^the'^ims of it, seeks the settling 
the nation on a god<^foot, in relation to civil rights and 
liberties, which are the rights of the nation : and 1 hope 
J shall never be found tff Ik* one of them that shall go 
about to rob tbe nation ^of those rights, but serve them 
what I can to the attaining of them. 

It is also exceeding well provided there, for the 
safety and security of honest meiti in that great, natural, 
and religious liberty, which is liberty of conscience* 
These are the* great fundamentals ; and I must bear 
my testimony to them, as I have and shall do still, so 
long as God lets me live in this world, that the inten- 
^tions and the thing^'^are very honourable and honest, 
and the product worthy of a parliament : I have only 
had the unhappiness, both in my coiJferences with your 
committees, and ii), the best thoughts I cou]4 ‘take to 

* Dr< Johnsonp in his Life of WallGr, asserts that ** Cromvill, after a 
long conference with a deputation of parliament that was sent to invRe 
him to the crown, refused it ; but is said to have Ounted In hts coach when 
hie parted ftoai them.’* 1 cannot find any authority for this. 
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itijself^ not to be convinced of the necessity of that 
thing th4( hath been so often insisted on by you ; to 
wit, the title of king, as in ^itself so necessary as it 
seems to be apprehended by you. • 

And yet Ldo, with all honour and i;pspcc(#to the 
judgment of a parliament, testify that {cateris paribus) 
no private judgment is to lie in the balance with the 
judgment of parliameat; but, in thj^gs Uiat respect 
particular persons, every man th-^t islo give an account 
to God of his actions, must, in some measure, be able 
to prove his own work, and to have an approbation, in 
his own conscience, of that that he is to do, or to for- 
bear : and whilst you are granting others thtir libtirties, 
surely you will not deny me this ; it being not onl> a 
liberty, but a duty (and such a duty as 1 cannot, without 
sinning, forbear) to examine in my own heart, and 
thoughts, ami judgment, in every work which I am to 
set my hand to, or to appear in, or for, 

I must confess, therefore, that though I do ac- 
knowledge all ^he other, ySt I must be a little con- 
fident in this. That ^haP wUh the circumstances 
that accompany human actions, wliefher they be circum- 
stances of times or persons, or whether circumstances 
that relate to the whole, or private, or particular cir- 
cumstances, that compass any person that is to render 
an account of his own actions ; 1 have truly thought 
and do still think, that if 1 should, at the best, do any 
thing on this account So answer your expectation, at the 
best, I should do it doubtingly ; and, certainly, what is 
so, is not of faith ; and whatsoever is ndl so, whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin to him that doth it, whether it 
be with relation to the substance of the action about 
which the consideration is couwsant, or whether t9 
circumstances about it, which make all indifferent 
actions good or e^il : 1 say circumstan&s ; and truly 
1 mean good or evil to him that dojji it. 

“ I, lying under this consideration, think it my duty, 
4»nly 1 could have wished I had done it sooner, for the 
^ake of the house, who hath laid so infinite obligations 

A A 3 
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<m me ; I wish I had done it sooner, for your sake, and 
saving time and trouble, and indeed for the co|iimittee^a 
sake, to whom I must^ acknowledge publicly I have 
beeir unreasonably troublesome: 1 say 1 co^d have 
wished^ 1 h^d given it sooner ; but tiTily this is my 
answer, that (although I think the government doth 
consist of very excellent parts, in all but in that one 
thing the title, ^ to me,) 1 should not be an honest 
man if I should "liot ^11 you, that 1 cannot accept of 
the government, nor undertake the trouble and charge 
of it. I have a little more experimented than every 
body what troubles and difficulties do befal men under 
such trusts,' and in such undertakings. I say I am per- 
suaded to return this answer to you, that 1 cannot 
undertake the government with the title of king : and 
that is my answer to this great and weighty business.^* 
All that could now be achieved was to paA the petition 
and advice without the title of king. This was done, 
and, with a few other unimportant amendments, received 
the protector's sanction, THo house at the same time ad- 
journed for six monVhsj^to ^llow the lord protector 
opportunity for tjie ’f ormation of the other house ^ consti- 
tuted by this new act. A new and solemn inauguration 
followed. On a platform, raised at the upper end of 
Westminster hall, and ijs front of a magnificent chair of 
state, stood the protector ; while the speaker, with his 
assistants, invested him with a purple mantle lined with 
ermine ; presented to him & hible superbly gilt and 
embossed ; girt a sword by his side, and placed a sceptre 
of massive gold in his hand. As soon as the oath had 
been administered, Manton, his chaplain, pronounced a 
long and fervent prayer for a blessing on the pro- 
tector, the parliamen%» and the people. Rising from 
prayer, Cromwell seated himself on the right ; at some 
distance, sate the French, on the leflE, the Dutch am- 
bassador ; on one side stood the Earl of Warwick, 
with the sword of me commonwealth, on the other, the 
lord mayor, with that of the city ; and behind arranged 
themselves the members of the protector’s family, the 
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fords of the council, and Lisle, WJhitelocke, and Mon*^ 
tagoe, eaS|h of the three bearing a drawn sword. At a 
signal given, the trumpets sounded ; the heralds prb< 
ckimed the style of the new soVereign ; and the 6[^cta-« 
tors shouted, ^JLong live his highness ; God s^ve the 
lord protector/ He rose immediately, l^wed to the 
ambassadors, and walked in state through the hall to 
bis carriage.* • 

From this ceremony, apparently ^ grand* and so im« 
posing, may be dated Cromwells downi'all. He had 
failed y and the sole .charm which seemed to have sus« 
tabled him hitherto perished in those words. He had 
declared, in a manner not to be mistaken, that he tf^ought 
monarchy the best form of government, and yet he '^as 
not suffered to become that monarch. He held the chair 
of another. Many of his oldest friends and fellow-com* 
rades^too, had withdrawn from his side, and he had to 
look for the familiar faces of Naseby, Dunbar, Marston 
Moor, and Worcester, in the ranks of men who were 
bandedagainst bis life, or — %iore bitter contemplation 
had entered an immortal jmlgmeUt with posterity against, 
his fame. His mother, whom he/fceply venerated, had 
perished some short time before, uiianie to live in her 
continual terror that his life wobld be taken by as5assins.t 
His most beloved daughter Cl^ypole is said to have al- 
ready estranged herself from his side where he would 
have always had her present, on account of the attach- 
ment she bore to truth, mot less than to many of his 

r » Xlng<rd. from Whitelocke's Memorials. Bfit a detailed account, 
with many jioints of vivacity and interest, will be seen in Appendix D. I 
have also given, flrom the same olKclal hand (Appendix I.!, the account 
(with some interpolations inserted after the restoration), of the Iprd protec- 
tor’s funeral. 

f Ludlow tells us that his mother, wh^y reason of her great vwa 
not BO easily flattered with temptations, much mistrustra the issue of 
aflfhirB, and would be often afraid, W'hen she heard the nolsa Of a musket, 
that her son was ihot,%eirig exceedingly dtssatisfleit, unless she might see 
him once a-day at least :*but she, shortly after dying, left him the posses- 
slon of what she helddn jointure, which was report*^ not to exceed sixty 

J iounds by year, though ho out of the public Jhirse exi»ended much more at 
ler interment in tlie abliey at Westminster, atid, amongst other needless 
ceremonies, caused many hundred torches to be carried with the hearse, 
though she was buried by daylight.** Instead of this, she had prayed of 
ltd son a huwble village burial-place, 
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political enemies* His son Richard^ to whom he desired 
to leave the, power for which he had sacridcef^so many 
blessings, was incapable, he feared too well^ to hold it 
for a4&y* Nor did it sbem that he could hope to leave 
it, for pch a feeble hand, better organise^ than it already 
was, for his own health was known to be declining* The 
prospect before this great and most mistaken man, after 
his second most^rgeous inaugu^tion, was a dreary one 
indeed. Had th^ld story of his enemies been true, it 
could scarcely have left to him fewer hopes of re- 
demption.* 


* Erhard up this most ridiculous story fVom the romantic fictions of 

ricmcrit Walkcrand others, which is yet worth quotiiiftt to show the feeling 
wl^ch was encouraged respceliiig Cromwell, until within the last century. 
•* We have a strange story in the last part of the History of Indiana* 
ency, which the author says he received from a person of quality, viz. * It 
was believ’d, and that not without some gooil cause, that Cromwell, tt^e 
same morning that he defeated the king’s army at Worcester, had confer- 
ence personally with the devil, with whom he made a contract, that tfi have 
his will then, and in all things else for seven years from that day, hcVhoo’d, 
at the expiration of the said years, have him at his command, to do at his 
pleasure, both with his soul and body,* This is also related in other printed 
books ; but we h«tve receiv’d a more full account, rever yet published, 
which IS here inserted as a thing inoit* wonderful than probable, and tber«> 
fore more for the diversion tlun sahsfaution of the reader. It is a relation 
or narrative of a valiant office ealrtl Lipdsey, an intimate friend of Croia> 
well's, the first captain ijf his regiment, and therefore eoinnionly call’d 
colonel Lindsey; whic^ is to this efibet: — On the 3d of September, in 
the morning, Croniwcll lOok this ofl^er to a wood-side, not far Irom tlic 
army, and bid him alight and folV>w him into thiU wood, and to take parti- 
cular notice of what he saw and heard. After they had both alighted and 
secur’d their horses, and walked some small way into the wood, Lindsey 
1)Cgan to turn tiale, and to lie seiz'd with horror from some unknown caute, 
upon which Cromwell ask’d him, how be dul, or how he felt himself. He 
answer’d, that be was in such a trembling and consternation, that he never 
felt the like in ali the conflicts and battels he had been engag’d in ; but 
■wether it proceed’d from the gloominess of the place, or the temiieramimt 
of his body, he knew not. ‘How now,’ .said Cromwell, ‘what, troubl’d 
with vapours ? conic forwards, man ! ’ Thev had not gone above twenty 
yards, before Lindsay on a sudden stood stili, and cry’d out, by all that's 
good, he was seiz’d with such unaccountable terror and astonishmeu^ that 
it w'as impossible for him to stir one step further. Upon which Cromwell 
call’d him faint-hearte<l fool, and bid him stand there and observe* or be 
■witness : and then advancing to some distance from him, he met with a 
grave elderly man with a roll of parchment in his hand, -who deliver^ it 
to Cromwell, who eagerly petk s’d it. Lindsey, a little recover’d flrom bw 
fear, heard several loud words between them ; particularly Cromwell said, 

‘ This is but for seven years j I was to have had it for one.afid.twenty, and 
it must and shall beW The other told him positfvely, it cou’d not be for 
above seven ; upon which Cromwell cry’d with great fierceness, it shou’d 
however be for fourteen yea^a. But the other peremptorily dwlar’d ‘ it 
could not possibly be for anf longer time: and irhe would not take it. so*/: 
there were others who wofild acce)it of it.’ Upon which Cromwell at last 
took the parchment, and return’d to Limisey with great )oy in his coun- 
tenance, he .cry'd, * Now, Lindsey* the battel is our own ! 1 long to bo 
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Yet he made a rally in his foreign administfatioii, 
where ijjg geniuB, which had there a theatre for its ex- 
ercise unencumbered with his follies or his crim^s^ 
still shone supreme.* The details belong to general 

• L „ • 

engag’d.* Returning out of the wood, th^y rode to the anny, Cromwell 
with a resolution to engage as soon as possible, and the other with a design 
of leaving the army as soon. ARer the first char^ Lindsey deserted his 
post, and rode away with all possible speet), day aixiffighL till he came into 
the county of Norfolk, tn the house of an intimcSl friend^ “ne Mr. Thcirow- 
ffood, minister of the parish of Grimstoiie. Cromwell, as soon as he miss’d 
nlm, sent all ways after him, with a promise of a great reward to any that 
shnu’d bring him alive or dead.’ Thus far the narrative of Lindsey him* 
self; hut something further is to be rcineinbcr’d, to coinplcat and confirm 
the story. When Mr. Thorowgood saw his friend Lindsey come into his , 
yard, his horse and himself just tired, in a sort of amaze, said *,How now, 
colonel ! we hear there is like to be a battel shortly. What, fled &om your 
colours ? * ‘A battel ! ’ said the other, * yee, there has been a bmcl, and 
1 am sure the king is beaten ; but if evet I strike a stroak for Croin^<rel], 
may I perish eternally ; for I am sure be has made a league with the devil, 
and the devil will have him In due time.’ Then desiring his protection 
from Cromwell's inquisitors, he went in, and related the whoI 6 story, 4 
and all the circumstances, concluding with these remarkable words : 
‘Th^ (Jromwell would certainly dye that day seven years that the 
battel was fought.* The strangeness of the relation caus’d Mr. Thorow- 
guod to order his son John, then about twelve years of age, to write it in 
foil length m his common-place book, and to take it from Lindsey’s o^n 
mouth. This co||mon.placc bootu and likewise the same story, written 
in other book-s, 1 am assur’d is still preserv’d it) the family of the Thorow- 
goods, but how far Lindsey is to be l>|^iev’4|and how far the st)>ry is tob^ 
accounted incredible, is leit to tlie rcatler’s faith and judgment, and not to- 
any determination of our own.” — Eckard's <)f EngIandfi^,Y^^l. I 
will subjoin to this a piece of admirable wit alSd satire, for which it ia 
even worth while to preserve such a .story. Dr. Nctticton, an acrximphshed 
physician of the last century, was in company one day with several gentle- 
men, one of whom was laying great stress on the po]>u1ar acedunt I have 
4 ust quoted, even then rife with well educateiJ {A>rsons, of Cromwell’s 
selling himself to the devil before the bittle of Worcester ; affirming, that 
the bargain was intended to be for twenty-one years, but that tfie devil 
had put a trick uiwn Oliver, bv changing the 21 into 12: and then, 
turning hastily to the doctor, the gentleman asked him, *' What could be 
the devil’s motive for so doing V’ The doctor answered, “ That he could 
not tell what was hU motivct unless he was m a hurry alfout the restora^ 

• Mr Wallace gives, in his most able histor)» of England, the fol- 
lowing anecdote of this date, in illustration of the ascendant of Cromwell 
over Mazarin : “An English merchant vessel was unjustly confiscated on 
the coast of France, and the owner, an honest qiiaker, applied to Cromwdl 
for redress. The protector asked him .whether he would make a Journey 
to Paris with a letter, was answered in the affirmative, and despatched tjj^e 

3 uaker with a letter to cardinal Mazaiin,4i?manding reilress within three 
ays, at the expiration of which he peremptorily ordered the quakdr to 
return. He obeyed, imd {iresented himself to Cronsvcll. * Well, foiend, 
hast thou thy money said the protector. The quaker said, * No.* Crom- 
well desired him to take no flirther trouble, as he should take th^ matter 
Info his own hands. He accordingly seized ud sold the two first French 
ships within his reach, indemnified the quak^ out of the proceeds, and 
paid over the surplus to the hrench ambassanor, who submitted to thU 
vety summary proceeding.” 1 cannot transcribe this passage fhnn the 
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history ; but 1 may be allowed to glance so far at them 
as to state that Mardyke was now delivered to him 
uiider a new and larger treaty with Masarin> as a aecu** 
rity Ibr Dunkirk ; and that^ on the subsequent meet^ 
ing of the troops of the two nations at the siege« Louis 
XIV. made a journey, expressly to see those of Crorn* 
well. It is further recorded^ that Lockhart paid him 
this compliment^ the review^ — 4iat Cromwell had en- 
joined both^ office^' and soldiers to display the same 
zeal in the service of the French king as in his own ; 
and that Louis replied^ he was transported to receive 
so noble a testimony of the afiection of a prinoe> whom 
he hai^ alwnys considered as the greatest ^ and happiest 
in flurope. Anticipating the events of a few months 
later^ I may add that, after the surrender of Dunkirk 
to Lockhart and an English garrison^ Louis XIV. 
and the cardinal having taken up their quarters at 
Calais^ Cromwell seized the occasion to send ^ord 
Fauconberg, his son-in-law^ with a splendid equipage 
and a numerous retinue, t6 complimeiif the king on 
his near approach to^ thsb shores of Britain. Here 
Fauconberg was enCertained with every possible dis- 
tinction. Louis not only received him uncovered at 
his public audiences, but 'also at a private visit, which 
he requested from the protector’s son-in-law, when 
they talked for two hours in the garden. The cardi- 
nal was equally ceremonious. He came from his 
apartment to meet the ambassa/lon; and, after an hour's 
discourse, conducted him again to his carriage, a con- 
descension he wis accustomed to dispense with, not only 
to all others, but to the king himself. After a stay of 
£ve days, Fauconberg left, charged with all honour and 
aiTection for the grea(^ protector from Mazarin and 
Louis. 


hUtory by Mr. Wallace* without an expregsion of deep and heartfelt regret 
at the melancholy event whifi'i has removed so suddenly from amongst us 
that excellent person, in wbom the public have lost a writer of very great 
and various accomplishments, and his more intimate friends an adviser 
and companion whose place they will vainly seek to supply. 
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I leayo this redeeming snbjeet of foreign policy with 
two rar^ and memorable missives* The first is a re^ 
monstrance to the grand signior^ respecting the unj&st 
sarprisal of an English ship.* w 

Oliver, by the grace of God, lord prptecto| of the 
commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
the dominions and territories thereto belonging, to 
the high and mightp emperor, sultain^ Mahomet Han^ 
chief lord and commander of thf mnssulman king* 
dome, sole and supreme monarch of the eastern empire, 
greeting. . . . Most* high and mighty prince. . . . We 
doubt not but you have found by your owne experience, 
as well as by information of such as have 4>in coun- 
cell with your royall predecessors, that the amity ^nd 
traffique so long continued betweene both nations hath 
bin of great advantage and benefit in many respects ; to g 
the disturbance whereof we should be very unwilling 
that any occasion should be offered on our part, who 
desire nothing more then a continuance and increase of 
that friendship which halh bin established. But it 
falleth out that the sam^halh bfh too frequently inter-* 
rupted by such as exercise pyra<^ and spoile at sea ; 
who, though they are enemies to afi entercowrse and 
civill society, and dishonoralfle to princes and states, 
yet find places of retreatc av^ succor in some part of 
your dominions. An instance whereof (to omit many 
others) appeareth in the late surprizall of an English 
ship called the ReE%lu^on ; which being laden with 
cloth, tynne, lead, and money (to the value of two 
hundred thousand dollars), and bound for your owne 
port of Scanderone, was yet in her passage (nere Candy) 
assaulted by seaven ships of Trlpoly, (part of your 
Majesty's fleetes, and then actuary in your service,) alfd 
by them carried to Rhodes, another of your migestie's 
ports, where we^are informed the captaine bassa hath 
bin so farr from disowning the lotion, that he hath, in 
scorne and contempt of the capimlation, secured the 
ship and goods, as also the master, mariners, and 
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passengers^ who had not a ragg left to cove^ them. 
Which barbarous act^ so repugnant to the gmperiaU 
cf^itulations (which ought to he held inviolate)^ so 
injurious to trade, and so dishonourabk to your majes^ 
tie, we gannot^pass over without a due cormderation and 
representation to you,, as a manifest breach of peace: 
and therefore we doe presume so much of your wis- 
dome and that you wil]|« not only command a 

totall and cdmpleatd* restitution to be made of the ship^ 
goods, and money, and releasement of the men, hut 
also for your owne honor take course for suppressing 
those pyrates, and prohibiting their retreate into places, 
and receiving favor and succor from persons under your 
obedience ; as also for punishing such as countenance or 
ahett them, and for a generall redress of all former injuries 
too commonly practiced on our people, both to our dis- 
honor and their irreparable loss. In all which we have 
given order to our ambassador residing at your Jiigh 
port to informe you more particularly ; desiring to 
understand your resolution herein, that fupon knowledge 
^thereof we may take etch tnurse as shal he agreeable to 
justice 071 d to the of our people, whom we are hound 
to protect in their lawfull cou7‘ses of trade. And so we 
wish you health and true ‘felicity. Given at our pallace 
at Westminster, the 11th, day of the moneth of August, 
1657 ” 

The second is addressed, with the date of the same 
day, to the high and excellent* la/d, the vizier Azem. 

Oliver, by the grace of God lord protector of the 
Commonwealth bf England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
the dominions and territories thereto belonging, to 
the high and excellent lord, the vizier Azem* . • . High 
and excellent lord. . • « As we have now done to the 
grand signor your lord and master, so doe we also to 
you, complaine 'of an act of violence &nd injustice ex- 
ercised towards divers merchants of this commonwealth, 
interested in an Eq^ish ship called the Resolution ; 
which being laden with cloth, tynne, and money, and 
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bound ^or die grand signor's owne port of Scanderone^ 
in. a peapeable course of tradings was (notwithstanding) 
in her way (nere Candy) assaulted by seaven Tripoly 
men of warr actually ingaged in the grand signor's 
service^ and by them carried to Rhodc;^: w^^ere the 
captaine bassa hath secured thoi ship and her ladings 
and imprisoned the master, mariners, and passengers, 
being in number foity-five persons,.«# Which act, so 
contrary to theemperiall capitulatiodi, and tS the very es- 
sence of commerce, being an absolute breach of the peace 
between both natioivs, we cannot but judge wil be held 
very dishonorable to the grand signor, and accordingly 
to be resented by him, even to the severe punish^ient of 
the captaine bassa, who so readily owned the ac^on, 
and of those others, enemies of humane society, who 
are guilty of an attempt fto fonle and disgracefuU to a ^ 
mo7i^irch pretending justice. And we shall not doubt 
but, as an intimation of his justice, he will command 
compleate restitution of ship and goods, and release, 
ment of the pfrsons ; othefwise you must shortly expect 
a mine and dissolution^ of^all ^rade, besides the con^ 
fusion and danger that may grave to your ovme state* 
And therefore we presume you will, (though for noe 
other respect then your owife interest and safety,) be 
instrumental! to procure rep;|ration in this particular, 
and an utter extirpation of those sea rovers ; that so 
peace and the eflPects thereof, which have bin found so 
advantageous to boths nations, may be preserved, to the 
mutual good of each. In all which wc desire you to 
give care and credit to our arabassaflor there, and to 
procure such speedy answere and relurne from his 
emperiall mgjesty as may stand with e<piity and with 
the continuance of that amit)^which hath bin setltd 
between both nations, and which we shall not willingly 
give the least * occasion to disturb^ without some 
great provocation. Given at our pallace at Westmin- 
ster, this 1 1th day of the month 3^August, in the yeare 
1657 /’ 

Lord Fauconberg, I have intimated, was now the 
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son-in-law of Cromwell. He had married tjie lady 
Mary Cromwell^ some short period after the prorogation 
of' the parliament. Some few days earlier, the protec- 
tor*s jsoungest daughter, lady Frances had been also 
marrie(\, and^ her bridegroom was anotlv;r member of 
the old aristocracy, Mr. Rich, grandson of the earl of 
Warwick.t In thus effecting these alliances, Cromwell 
betrayed the m«4sincholy w^eaknefs with which his life 
■was doomed' to closti Deprived of the title of king, ne 
had fixed his affections on the creation of the other 
hoiSey granted him by the petition,, and advice. It oc- 
cupied all his thoughts, and was clung to, till his life 
had passed, rvith, fbr such a man, a kind of imbecile 
fondness. These noble alliances, it is admitted by his 
friends and courtiers, were designed to aid him in the 
scheme. 

The marriage of lady Frances with Mr, Rich J would 


* This ifi the lady of whom is told a fllngularly well attested story of a 
proposal of marriage from Charles the Second Tt is related by Morrice, 
chaplain to lord hroghil, in his lite oMhat nobleman, Ind by Burnet (His- 
tory of his Own Times), who states that lie had it from BroghiI*s lips. It 
^runs thus, being said to belon^to lift year 1663, the period in which Crom- 
well had all ixiwer in his njrn hands, and before he had openly assumed 
the ottlce of chict inagispate.* Lord Broghll was the author of the propo- 
sition. Haring, as wc arc told, opportunities, by a secret oorrespondenee 
with some about tlic king, he sotiyded Charles’s inclinations, as to how he 
would feel respecting .1 proposition lo restore him to his hereditary do- 
iniiiiuns by means of such a marriage. The royal eXt'ttli^eived the propo- 
sition with avidi*v. Its author na'ct stated it to the mother and daughter. 
Neither of itieir showed any aversion to the suggestion Having sui'ceoded 
thus far, the next busiiiess was to brtvik the proiaisal to Cromwell himself. 
This Broghll took an opportunity of doing in the following manner '—Being 
one day returned from »he rity, and waiting .upon Cromwell in his closet, 
oueof the first questions with which he'vras* accosted was, whether there 
was any news ? “ In truth there is,” saidRroghil ; **,nnd very strange news.’* 
“What is it ?” “It is in every body’s mouth,” answered the courtier ; “ but I 
dare not mention it toyour excellency, lest you should beotfbnded ” Crom- 
well told him to speak out. To which Broghil rejoined, “ All the news in 
the city is, that you are going to marry your daughter Frances to the pre- 
tender.” The general was struck with the suggestion, and paced up and 
down the room two or three times in silence. “ And what do people say to 
tftb tale ?” 1 assure you it is r^ 7 iPived with decided approbation by the ma- 
jority. Consider, sir, -that by it you would extricate yourself from your pre- 
sent precarious situation, would become father-in-law to a prince who would 
uwe every tiling to ^our interference, might retail the command of the 
army, and would, in all probability, become progenitor to a race of kings.” 
**No,” said Cromwell after a pause, tmpo8s$ble ; he would never for~ 
give me the death (if hisfath^.** 

f P'or the extraordinary festivities at this marriage, see my last v^ume, 
p. 186. ; and see also Appendix B., Court Circulail 

t Mr Rich died a few months after the marriage ; and I may quote a 
letter Brom his venerable grandfather to Cromwell, in fairness and justice 
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seem to have been a love-match, too. I ascertain this 
from a curious letter written by her sister Mary to Henry 
Cromwell, and which proves also that somewhat simdar 
difficulties to those which so *long pbstructed Richard's 
marriage with miss Major*, had occurred here also* 
Not the less does it prove the lord protector's fatherly 
affection stronger than any politic consideration, and 
illustrate generally thf close ties of lo«:ie which, in the 
mtdst of all their grandeur, stiM held* this family 
together. 


to the every-way honourable testimony it bears to the latter. My pen 
and my heart were ever your lordship’s seivants; now ^hey aia become 
your cfehtors. This pajier cannot enough confess my obligations, and 
much less discharge it, for your reasonable and sympathising letterb, 4hich 

i beewse the value they derive iVom so worthy a hand) express surh faith, 
ul affections, and administer such Christian advice, ns renders them 
beyond measure wciroine and dear to me. And, although my heaviness a 
tthd distraction of thoughts, iiorsuademc rather to peruse those excellent 
lines than to answer them, and to talie relief from then! rather than make 
a return to them, yet I must nut be so indulgent to mine own sorrows as 
to lose this opportunity of being thankful to your lordship for so great a 
favour. My lord. 1 dare not be insensible of that hand which hath laid a 
very sharp and avAiking affliction 'tixm me ; but we may not be so prew 
sumptuous as to make choice of our own rod, or so much as in thought 
to detract fVoin or diminish the mstna, an# wisdom, and gcHxlness of Godp 
in those hard events which mm>t all stand inviolable, when millions of 
such worms as 1 am arc gone to dust. I inuvnieed say, 1 have lost a dear 
and comfortable relation, one in whom 1 had mtreh determined my afibo. 
tions and lodged my lioiies, are now rebuked and withered by a hasty and 
early death ; but my proiieity in him '^rBB inferior to his who hath taken 
him, and 1 must rost my heart in his proceflings, making it my care and 
suit that those evUa which cannot be ai^rted may be sanctified. In order 
to which 1 desire, from this one sad instance, to argue the whole world of 
vanity and variableness. Alas! what a staff of reed arc these things, 
which have no stay in themselves, and therefore can give none to us. 
They witness their own iinpotency, and themselves admonish us to pitch 
our rest above this sphere tif iftiangeable mortality, and to cast anchor in 
heaven, while we can find no hold at all on earth. Assuredly he that will 
have and hold a right tranquillity must found it in a sweet fruition of 
God, which, whosoever wants, may be secure, but fiannot be quiet — Mv 
lord, all this is but a broken echo of your pious counsel, which gives such 
case to my oppressed mind, that J can scarce forbid my pen being tedious. 
Only it remembers your lordship’s many weighty and noble employments, 
which, together with your prudent, heroic, and honourable maiiagcry of 
them, I do here congratulate, as well ^ my grief will give me leaM'O. 
Others* goodness is their own ; yours is a whole country’s, yea, three 
kingdoms ; for which you justly ihisspss interest and renown with wise and 
good men ; virtue is iMhousand escutchions. Go oif, my lord ; go on hap- 
pily, to love religion, to exempli^ it May your lordship long continue 
an instrument of use, a pattern of virtue, and a precedent of glory ! I'his 
is the inward and affectionate prayer of, %iy lord, your lordahip’s most 
atfectionate servant, Warwick. • 

• See my last volume, p. 246. et seq. 
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Deare Brother, — Your kind leters do so n^uch en* 
gag my hart towards you, that I can never tell how to 
ej^press in writing the tru affection and value 1 have of 
you, jgrho, truly, 1 think,' non that knows you but you 
may justly claim it from. I must confes myself in a 
great fault in the omiteing of writing to you and your 
dear wif, so long a tim ; but 1 suppos yoh canot be ig- 
norant of the reason, which truly has ben the only caus ; 
which is thiii bisnesi of my sister Franses and mr. Rich. 
Truly I can truly say it, for thes thre months, I think our 
famyly, and myself in perticular, have ben in the gratest 
confusion and troble as ever poor famly can be in ; the 
Lord Ud us his . . . in it, and setcl us, and mak us what 
he would hav us to be. 1 suppos you hard of the break- 
ing of of the busness, and according to your deser in 
your last leter, as well as I can, I will give you a full 
account of it, which is thes. After a quarter of a yeor s 
admitons, ray father and my lord Warwick begon to tret 
about the estate ; and it sems my lord did ofer that that 
my father expected. I ned^not nam peWiculars, for I 
,;iuppos you may hav h*.,d U from beter hands : but, if I 
may say the truth, fhhk it was not so much estat as 
som private rcsons' that my father discovered to non but 
my sester Franses and his own famylie, which was a 
dislik to the young person, which he had from som re- 
ports of his hAng a visions man, given to play, and such 
lik things, which ofis was done by some that had a mind 
to brak of the match. My sesterrhearing these things, 
wos resolvd to know the truth of it ; and truly, dued 
find all the reports to be fals, that wer raisd of him ; 
and to tell you the truth, they wer so much engagd in af- 
fection before this, that shoe could not thenk of breaking 
of it of ; so that ray se^er engagd me and all the frinds 
she had, who truly wer very few, to spek in her behalf, 
to my father, which we deid ; but couW not be hard to 
any purpos : only this, my father promised, that if he 
wer satisfyed as to tlt^ report, the estat shold not brak it 
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of i whi(jh she was satisfyed with. But after this ther 
was a second trety, and my lord Warwick desered my 
father to *nam what it was he demanded more, and if) 
his utmost, he would satisfy hfm ; so my father, ’^pon 
this, mad new propositions, which my lord Warwick has 
answered as much as he can : Ivit it seems ther is fiv 
hundred pounds a yeor in my lord Riche’s hands, which 
he has power to sell, ^nd ther are sof.je people, that 
persuad his highness, that it wouldobe desdnerable for 
him to conclud of it, without thes fiv hundred pounds a 
yeor be settled u])ou mr. Rich after his father's deth, 
and my lord Rich having no esteem at all of his son, 
becos he is not so bad as himself, will no*, agrc^o it; 
and thes peo)de, upon this, persuad my father, it would 
be a desoner to him to yald upon thes terms, it would 
shew, that he wms mad a fool on by my lord Riche; 
which tile truth is, how it should be, I cant understand, 
nor very few els: and truly, 1 must tel you privatelie, 
that they ar f<o far e.ngagd, an the match cannot he hrok 
of kSho acquSnted non of^her ftmdn with her renolu^ 
tion, when she did it. Dear lirotiii'r, this is as far as I i 
can tel the slat of the bisness. Lord dercct them 

what to do ; and al 1 think ought tcf beg of (iod, to 
pardon lier in her dowdiig of this thing, which I must say 

truly, she w^as put upon by the^. of things. Dear, 

let me beg my excuses to my sester for not writing ray 
best respects to her. Pardon tliis treble, ainl belev me, 
that I slial ever striv tt approv myself, dear brother, you 
affectionate sester and servant, Mary Chomw^ell.’" 

This lady Mary would seem to have4)een the family 
counsellor and referee in all their casual misunderstandings 
with each other. It is somewhat interesting to find her, 
at a little earlier date, remonstrating with this same grea# 
and able brother Henry, in a tone which would appear to 
countenance Mrs? Hutchinson’s worst Scandal against 
him. ** Dear Brother, — I canot be any longer without 
beging an excus for my so long sil?^j^. You canot but 
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hear of my sestirs ilnes, which inded has ben^the only 
cans of it. You might justly take it il otherwis, and 
think ther wer want of that afection I owe unto you. 
Ind^, dear brother, it was a grat deal of truhle to me, 
to think 1 should giv you any ocation to think amis of 
me; for I can truly^ay it, you are very dear to me, 
and it is a grat truhle to me to think of the destans we 
ar from on another ; and would be mor, if 1 ded not 
think you *ar doing the Lord’s sarvis ; and truly that 
ought to satisfy us, for whil we ar hear, we cannot ex- 
pect but that we must be seprated Deer Brother, the 
Lord direct you in his ways, and kep your hart clos 
untOjhimsolf ; and I am sur therin you will hav tru 
comfort, and that that wil last, when all this world shal 
pass away. I cannot but giv you some item of won that 
is with you, which is so much feared by your frinds 
that lov you, is som deshonor to you and my dear sestcr, 
if you hav not a grat car ; for it is reported hear, that 
she rulfi much in your famify ; and truly it is feared 
she is a descountenanser o#Tbe godly p^ple. Therfor, 
e dear brother, tak it ^ot cll, that I giv you an item of 
her ; for truly if I djd not dearly lov you both and your 
oner, I would not g»v you notis of her. Therfor J hope 
you wil not take it il, that I hav delt thus planly with 
you. T .supos you know^who if is I menu : therfor 1 de- 
sir to he ezeus’d for not miming of her. I desir not to 
be sen in it, and therfor desir you, that you would not 
tak the lest notis of my writingoto you about it, becos 
T was desir’d not to spek of it ; nor should I, but that I 
know you wil” not tak it amis from your poor sister 
that lovs you. Dear BroUier, 1 tak my leev to rest. 
Y our Sister and Servant, Mart Cromwell. . . . Her 
<Highnes desires to ha^ her love to you and my Sister, 
and my Sister Franke her respects to you both.” 

Our attentidn is now called to thb last great public 
action of the life of the Lord Protector Cromwell. On 
the 28th of Janujiry, }65S, the prorogued parliament 
reassembled, with its reinforcement (by stipulation of 
of the petition and advice) of upwards of an hundred 
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of the e^ccluded republicans, and its addition of the 
other hou^e. This other house consisted of sixty-oi^/s 
members, and comprised his ^two sons, Hichard and 
Henry, eight peers of royal creation, several menfbers 
of his council, some gentlemen of fortune .and femily, 
with a due proportion of lawyers and officers, and a very 
scanty sprinkling of persons known to be disaffected to 
his government. Of the ancient peers* t^o only at- 
tended, the lords Eure and Falconbeif^ ; lords Warwick, 
Manchester, Mulgravc, and Wharton did not appear. 
Even old Warwick, who was, as we have seen, C.'roni- 
wcll’s very good friend, declared that he conld not sit 
in the same assembly with colonel Ilewsofi, wh» had 
been a shoemaker, and colonel Pride, who had heeij a 
drayman ; — but had they driven no W'orsc trade,*' adds 
Ludlow, r know not why any good man should refuse 
to acl^with them.** They had, howc\er, driven a worse 
trade ; and they only now assembled as men)hers of a 
new nobility, to he covered, in conjunction with their 
creator, with cdtitcm])! and ^corn. W’hitelock, I should 
add, was also one of theseJor(B>, \^th Lisle, Glyn, W'id- 
drington, ] )ebborouj’li, Jones, Fleet%?o<j^l, Clay pole, and 
others of that class. Old FVancis Rouse had lieen 
rewarded with cue of the sinecure titles for his services 
in the days of Barbone, and the icx-lord mayor Pack had 
become as real a lord Pack as Cromwell could make him. 
Our old friend Lenthall, too, received a w^rit of sum- 
mons, which is said to'ffiaTe delighted him so much that 
the coach in which he rode through the Strand next 
day could hardly contain him. Men might well grieve 
when tliey saw the illustrious name of Hampden in such 
a list, and think it pity that he should not have in- 
herited his father’s noble principles, though he dottf 
his lands.” The sturdy name of Haselrig was also 
there, but only that his formidable opposition in the 
lower house might be cut off. ^He contemptuously 
refused to obey the writ, and presented himself, with 

• See Ai)pendix C. for some curious extracts from the many descriptiont 
that were published ot them at the time, lor the pleasure of the inch^naiM 
people who despised them. 
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his old friend Scot^ among the commoners^j.v’who had 
t^ken their station in what was now called fhe House 
of Lords, to wdtncss and to ridicule that new and 
misft^able imitation of the ancient forms of monarchy ! 

CaWed by the usher of the black -rod/’ they had 
found his highness the lord protector seated under a 
cano])y of state. His speech began with the ancient 
address ; MJ^ lords, and gentlemen of the house of 
commons.” It w^s short, a circumstance he prayed 
them to excuse in vonsequmcr of the sintf of his hoattk, 
but full of‘ piety ; and after an exposition of the eighty- 
hfth J*salm, he refeiied his two houses for other par- 
ticulars to I'icimes, his lord keeptT, who, in a long and 
tedious harangue, praised and defended the new institu- 
tions under which they had met. 

A few’ words will desciibe the brief career of this 
wretched absurdity, Scot ami Hush rig, hackcf] by a 
formidable majority whom they iiiHueiiced by tl)eir elo- 
quence and tal(‘iits, flatly refused to acknowledge the new 
house as a house of loids.*^ I'hey askeS who had made 
its members lords, jflul %hq had the privilege of re- 
storing the autl^orib; of the ancient peerage. Tlu‘ reply, 
that tlie proteetor iiad calh-d them lords, and that it was 
flu object of the petition and advice to re-establish the 
second estate, was no reply for Scot or Haslerig. AVlien- 
ever the lords sent a message to the commons, the latter 
refused to givi- an answer until they had determined by 
what name they were to address *1110 others, and to what 
extent they were to admit tlieir right to interfere with 
the deliberations of a body to whom they, in fact, owed 
their existence. Were they to have the privileges of the 
ancient peerage ? Were they to be empowered to nega- 
^tive the acts of thatdiouse to which they owed their 
existence.^ Was it to be borne that the children should 
assume the superiority over their parents } that the 
nominees of the protector should control the represent- 
atives of the people, the depositaries of the supreme 
power of the nation } The idea was scouted with a 
hiss whenever it was broached anew. 
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Crom^Yell, in an unprecedented state of anger and ex- 
citement, went to thehouse to remonstrate. The character 
of his address may Im? judged from one of its opening paS- 
sages. “ I look on this to be the great duty of my i^ace, 
at being set on a tmtrh tovu^r, to see v'hat may he Jor the 
good of these nations, and what may be for the prevent- 
ing of evil^ that so, by the advice of so great and wise a 
Council as this is, hath in it the I’^e and spirit of 

these nations) that (^ood may be atmined, a^d that evil 
(whatever it is) may he obviated. We shall haiv^ly set 
our shoulders to this, work, unless it shall please Cod to 
work some conviction upon our hearts, that there is need 
of our most seiious and best Counsels at su^h a tijtie as 
this is. . . i have not prepared any such matter amt rule 
of speech, to dehver myse/f unto yoft^ as perhaps mujht 
have been more fitter for me to hare done, and more ser~ 
viecafde for you to andersta)id me in, hnt shall only speak 
plainly aiid honestly io yon, oat of ,s\(eh Concept io)ts as 
if hath pleased God to set apon me. . . have not been 
now four years*and upward* in this (iovertiment, to be 
totally ignorant of the llimgsthamnay be of the greatest t 
coneerninent to us. Your dang(,i»>, (for tliar is the 
head of my speech) tlicy are either w'lth respect liad to 
affairs abroad, and their difficulties; (»r to affairs at home, 
and their difficulties. . . You copie, as 1 may say so now, 
in the end of as great difficulties ami straits as, ] think, 
ever nation was engaged in. . . 1 had in my thoughts, to 
have made this the iriftbod of my speech : — to wit, to 
have let you see the things that hazard your being and 
your well being ; but when 1 came Obviously to con- 
sider better of it, I tliought (as your affairs stand) that 
all things would resolve themselves into very being. You 
are not a nation, you williiotbc a Ration, if God strengthen 
you not to meet with these evils that are upon us.” 

He then proceeded to lecture them "on the benefit, 
the necessity, of unanimity. Let them look abroad. 
The papists threatened to swallow ijp all the protestants 
of Europe. England was the only stay, the last hope, 
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of religion. Let them look at home. The cavaliers and 
the levellers were combined to overthrow the constitu- 
tion ; Charles Stuart was preparing an invasion, and 
the t)utch had ungratefully sold him certain vessels for 
that purpose. Dissension would inevitably draw down 
ruin on themselves, their liberties, and their religion. 
For himself, he called God, angels, and men to witness, 
that he sought not the office 1)|> lield. It was forced 
upon him hut he* had sworn to execute its duties, and 
he wmuld perform what he had sworn, by preserving to 
every class of men their just rights, whether civil or 
religious. 

I’l^esc gnoss falsehoods had now also spent out their 
day. No one among the republicans cared for them 
one jot. Accordingly, when he had left the chamber, 
over and over again were messages renewed “ from the 
lords to the commons,” and as often received by the 
latter with the contemptuous intimation that that 
house would return an answer by messengers of their 
own.” Instead of returnlfjg the prohiised answers, 
however, they spent their <fcvv hole time in debating what 
title and what iigh»v§ ought to Mnng to the other 
house,” and wdiedier, indeed, they deserved to have 
rights or title at all. 

Cromwell seems to hyve been goaded by the nature 
of this opposition — its coiitcm]>t, its carelessness, its 
quiet and collected defiance — into a state apjiroaching 
to insanity.* His health, as .he ♦himself told the house 
some days before, had evidently broken much. Nothing 
now remained, Vo his distempered thoughts, but a dis- 
solution ; and, having taken that resolve, he rushed, 
with the headlong phrenzy of a man who dares not 
j^ause to think what he^jraust do, to put it into instant 
execution. He would not wait for his carriage. He 
suddenly snatched up his hat, waved Vo half-a-dozen of 
his guards to follow him, flung himself into a hackney 
coach he saw stan^,ing near Whitehall, and drove to 

♦ ‘‘'Something happening that morning that put the protector into a rage 
and paHsion near untojj madnjsa, as those at Whitehall cun witness.” — 
Second Narrattv<\ p. K. 
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the door of his “ house of lords/’ His appearance when 
he entered, bespoke the concern of his son-in-law Fleet- 
wood, whto hastily ran up to him. Cromwell told him 
abruptly what he had come to tlo. Fleetwood tried to 
dissuade him ; but he clapped,” continues Lucflow, 
from whom I take this account^ his hand hn his 
breast, and swore by the living God he would do it.” 
He sent the usher of the black rod ip summon the 
commons to attend liirn in the hou^e of lords. I’hey 
were still engaged in discussing the title of the other 
house,” when the usher appeared, and they adjourned 
the question to their return — unconscious of what 
awaited them. 

Oliver Cromwell then delivered, to the last <fssem- 
blagc of men he was doomed to meet within tlftjsc 
walls. Ins last speech. It was brief and passionate, but 
with a touch of occasional humility, — wdiich may here, ^ 
at l?ast, in the circumstances of miserable failure that 
surrounded him, be taken as most sincere. They are 
proiioi tionatel/ touching. • 

“ I liad very comfortable c^peij^^ations that God would ^ 
make the meeting of this^parliaineq^ a blessing; and the 
Lord be my witness, I desired tin* carrying on the 
affairs of the nation to these tnds : the bles ing which 
1 mean, and which we ever climbed at, was mercy, 
truth, righteousness ami peac^, which 1 desire may be 
improved. . . . 

That which bro|jghj^ me into the capacity 1 now 
stand in, was the petition and advice given me by you, 
who, in reference to the antient constitution, did draw 
me to accept of the place of protector. Thvrn in not a 
man liviny can my 1 sought it ; no, not a man, nor 
woman treading vpon English ground ; but, conteig- 
plating tire sad condition of thc?e nations, relieved from 
an intestine war^tunto a six or seven y«ars* peace, 1 did 
think the nation happy therein. But to he petitioned 
thereunto, and advised by you t<^ undertake such a go- 
vernment, a burden too heavy for^ny creature, and this 
to b« done by the house that then had the legislative 
B B 4 
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capacity, 1 did look tliat the same men that made the 
frame, should make it good unto me. I can say, 
fiV presence of God, m comparison of whom are but 
like poor creepiny ants upon the earth, I would have hem 
gJaato have lived under my wood side, to have kept a 
flock of sheep, rather than undertook such a government 
as this is! but, uiulertaking it by the advice and pe- 
‘ tition of you, J did look that y<^u, that had offered it 
unto me, sWuld m^^ke it good. 

1 did tell you, at a conference concerning it, that 
I would not undertake it, unless there might be some 
other persons that might interpose between me and the 
house of commons, who then had the power, to prevent 
tumultuary and popular spirits ; and it was granted I 
shCiild name another house. 1 named it of men that 
shall meet you wheresoever you go, and shake hands 
with you, and tell you it is not titles nor lords, nor 
party, that they value, but a ("hrisiian and an Knglish 
interest ; men of your own rank and quality ; who will 
not only be a balance unto >du, but to tlB^mselves, while 
^ you love hingland and,, religion. 

•‘Having proceeded upon 'these terms, and finding 
such a sjiirit as loo much ]nedominant, every thing 
being too bigli oi too lov:, when virtue, honesty, piety, 
and justice arc omitted : I thought 1 had been doing 
that whicl' was my duty, and thought it would have 
satisfied you; hut if every thing must be too high or 
too low, you arc not to he satifficj}. 

Again, I would not have accepted of the govern- 
ment, unless I Iciew there would be a just accord be- 
tween the governor and the governed ; unless they 
would take an oath to tnake good what the parliament’s 
petition and advice advised me unto ; upon that I took 
an oath, and they took another oath upon their part 
answerable to mine ; and did not eveiy one know upon 
what condition they swore? God knows, I took it upon 
the conditions expreJsed in the government. And I 
did think we had been upon a foundation, and upon a 
bottom, and thereupon 1 thought myself bound to take 
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’it, and fO be advised by the two houses of parliament ; 
and we standing unsettled till we were arrived at that, 
the consequences would necessarily have been confusidn, 
if that had not been s(‘ttled. * Yet there arc noj con- 
stituted hereditary lords, nor hereditary kin^y? ; the 
power consisting in the tw^o hoysf^s and rnyself I do 
not say that was the meaning of your oath to you ; that 
were to go against own principlesv* to enter upon 
another man’s conscience, Go^ wiU jndgc^ hHxi'een me 
and you : if there had been in you any intention of set- 
tlement, you would, have settled upon this basis, and 
have otfered your judgment and opinion. 

God is my witness, J s])eak it ; it is i^vident to all 
the w^)rld .and people living, that a new business hath 
been .seeking in the army against this actual settleifient 
made by your consent. I do not speak to these yentte^ 
met/^, or/o7rh‘ [pointing to his right hand], or tehafsoetu^r^ 
yon wifi call them. I speak not this to them, hut to you. 
You advised me to run into this place, to be in a capa- 
city by your Hdvice ,* yett*instearl of owning a thing 
taken for granted, some fmivp I kmnt' not trhat 

and you have not only disjointe^U yourselves, but the 
whole nation, wdiieh is in hkelihoofl of running into 
more confusion, in these fiftewi or .sixteen dciys that you 
have sat, than it hath been from the rising of the last 
session to this day ; through tlie intention of devising a 
commonw'calth again, that some of tlie people might l>e 
the men that might r^ile^ll ; ami they are endeavouring 
to engage the army to carry that thing. And hath that 
man been true to this nation, whosoevW' he be, especi- 
ally that hath taken an oath, thu.s to })rcvancate ? Tliese 
designes have been among the army, to break and divide 
us. ] Fpeake this in the j)re.sejjee of some of the army, 
that these things have not been according to God, nor 
according to trutb, pretend what you will. These things 
tend to nothing else, but the playing the king of Scots’ 
game, if I may so caJl him ; andT^^ihink myself bound, 
before (Jod, to do what 1 can to prevent that. 

^^<rhat which I told you in the banquetting house 
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was true, that there were preparations of force to invade 
us ; God is my witness, it hath been confirmed to me 
since within a day, that the king of Scots hath" an army 
At thjC water side, ready to be shipped for England. I 
have it from those who have been eye-witnesses of it ; 
and wfiile it is doing, there are endeavours from some, 
who are not far from tliis place, to stir up the people of 
this town inU a tumulting : if 1 mid into a 

rebdlion ? •And I Jiope I shall make it appear to be no 
better, if God assist me. It hath been not only your 
endeavour to pervert the army while you liave been 
sitting, and to draw them to state the question about a 
commonwca.lth, but some of you have l)een listing of 
persons, by commission of Charles Stuart, to join with 
an/’iiisurrection that may be made ; and what is like 
to come upon this, the enemy being ready to invade us, 
but even present blood and confusion? And if this be 
so, 1 do assign to this cause your not assenting to w^hat 
you did invite me to by the petition and advice, as that 
which might be the settleKient of the ‘.'lation ; and if 
this be the end of jwur ^sitting, and this be your car- 
riage, I think ithigk time that' an end be put unto your 
sitting, and 1 do 'dissolve this parliament, and let God 
judge between me and youf 

At this last solemn appeal, Scot called out aloud. 
Amen ! and was echoeti, with a sad significance, by 
other members that surrounded him, Can there be 
a doubt for whom the judgmept passed ? 

A flock of sheep by a wood side would, indeed, have 
been a preferabfe fortune to the thoughts with which 
Cromwell must that day have returned to Whitehall. 
Every political expedient he had tried in his domestic 
government of EnglancJ^ had failed. His treasury was 
empty; and he had just broken, with violence, the only 
resource that Could safely have repfcnished it. His 
English army was five months in arrear, and his Irish 
seven. Petitions wt;fe on foot in the city, and else- 
where, against what was left to him of his power ; and 
he stood in tlie very midst of muskets and dagger^ that 
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were allied against his life. Killing had been declared 
No Murder against him ; and a pamphlet^ with that ter- 
rible titfe, circulated in England within the last two 
months by thousands, had en^bittered days and j^ights 
with the uncertain sense that each niojnnent ^was to 
prove his last. For several nights, indeed, preceding 
that very day, he had made the round of the posts at 
Whitehall in person ;*for even his ownP body-guard he 
could trust no longer. ‘^‘^'I'heprotector’s own Inustcr-roU,” 
said that awful w^riting, which seciuod to face him con- 
tinually, contains .the names of those who aspire to 
the honour of delivering their country f his highnesb is i 
not secure at his table or in his bed ; de^th is^at his 
heels wherever he moves ; and though his head reaches 
the clouds, he shall perish like his own dung, and*they 
that have seen him shall exclaim — Where i,< he? ” 
j^Ielancholy duties aw^aited him next day. With tlii^ 
haunting sense of danger,* which now pressed in iij>on 
him to the exclusion of nearly every other thought, he 
was obliged t(f cashier mai^ of the favourite officers in 
his own favourite regiment.# '' > that had served him/« 
says colonel J I acker, a brav^# and single-hearted 
soldier, fourteen years, ever since fie was captain of a 
troop of horse till he came ttf this power, and had com- 
manded a regiment seven yea^s, without any trial or ap- 
peal, — with the breath of his nostrils I was ousted ; and 
lost not only my place, but a dear friend to hoot. Five 
captains, under my command, all of integrity, courage, 
and valour, were ousted with me, because they could not 
say that that was a house of lords.” • 

Still no greater safety was achieved. The flood that 
was so soon to bear him down, rolled heavily and unin- 
terruptedly on. It would be i^le to attempt to descriiie 
the conspiracies that surrounded liim, even the more ter- 
rible because he ^iiew them all.* The System of espion- 

• Some little relief there is in an occurretffie the marquis of OrinomJ was 
engaged In. The marquis came secretly to BUndon during the sitting of 
parhnment, passed throe weeks in conspiring with tlie royalists and intngue- 
ing w^h the republican*, and returned unmolested to Charles II., then at 
Brug^. But Cromwell was tully apprised ot his presence and his proceed. 
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age that hatl been organized by Thurloe was by, far the 
most extraordinary that had been known in those days, 
or perhaps in later; and it was said that even Thurloe 
knew ,not all that the lord ’protector knew.* The letters 
that were interchanged between the members of his fa- 
mily were exj)rossions,of alarm at a most dear father 
or husband’s inuninent danger, or of congratulation at 
his marvellous escape. I present torthc reader perhaps one 
of the last letters, ifinot the last, that the lady Elizabeth 
ever wrote. 1 1 is to her sister-in-law, the wife of Henry 
Cromwell, and hears the date of th« 12th of June, 

I>EAHE Sis'^ER, — I must beg your pardon, that 1 do 
not right to you so oft ase I would iloe : but, in eaniist, 
I have hill so extremely sickly of late, that it has made 
mee 'unfit for any thing, thoye thare is nothing that can 
plese me more, tlien wherein I maye exiires my tru lofe, 
'knd resjiekt to yon ; which I am suer non has more resen 
than my self, both for your former fafers, and the cens 
you have of any thing, which arises to me of happnes. 


'^ng8. tic asked Hro^hill V'ho^ner ifi* wa^ aware (U the i>reseiH‘e of an old 
fnond. Hros'hill asked wh< »it was , he was t{>ld by ('reiiiwell it was the 
manjuis of Ormond, an,' nmlesseil liis eiitiie i/'tioiariee ot tiie inet. I 
know It will,” haul Cl Off .veil *, “and lull! tell yon where hi* is, m order 
that you may •save ^olI: old anjnan'tanee *’ No om* hadtfn*ater ina/s'naiii- 
Tiivty than Cromwell, where the quest ion was one ot a [lurely personal 
kind 

• From maey rumoured sienefi“!Hnd nKulents by which I ininht illus- 
trate the |jojnii ir notion of this (ormidable secretuiy, ami Ins still more 
formidable duel, 1 jiresont (he followiiijs ” 'I'hurloc w.is wont to tell 
that he was eommamled b> C'roinwell to at a certain houi to tiray'a 
Tnn, and at sucli a ol.ue deliver a lull,, of ^KOfX)/ to a man he shou’d 
find walking; |in such a fiabit and |>ONture as he describ’d him, whicli ac- 
r irdingly 'J'liurloe did, and never knew to the day of his death either 
the pel son or the occasion At aiiothei time the protector coming late 
at mglu into 'rhiirliie’s oHice, wliiih he kept ui the last staircase in 
Lincohrs Inn, towards Hoiboin, that has a way down into the girden, 
made on purpose for Cromwell’s coming to Inrri unobserv’d, the pro- 
tector began to dist ourse with Ins secretary about an affUir o( the la^t 
imiiortanee, but seeing Moreland, one of the clerks, afterwards sir Samuel 
Moreland, was in the olhce, whon he luid not seen before, tho’ he pretended 
to be asleep upon Ins desk, and (earing he miglit have overheard them, he 
drew out a dagger whu’h lie always earned under hi^ coat, and was going to 
dispatc li Morelurid orr the spot, if I'hurloe had nor, with great inlreaties, 
prevail’d upon him to desist, assuring him Moreland had sat nptwo nights 
together, and was certainly fiy-r asleep Probably this incident gave rise to 
the fii'tions ofMureland and Henshaw, and Moreland and Willis, hut no 
question Moreland did betrky his master, when he found things were like 
to take another turn, and indeed I never heard much of bis integrity or 
merit." — Untory, p, 424. ( 
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T will ajsuer you, nothing of that can bee to mce, wherein 
I have not power to express how really 1 lofe and hon- 
nor you*. Truly, the Lord has ^ bin very gratius to us, 
in doeing for us abofe whot could exspekt ; an^l now 
has shod himself more extraordinary in delevering my 
father out of the hands of his enjinise, wliich we<* have 
all resoii to be sensible of in a very pertikellar manner ; 
for sertiiigly not ondl^ hisfamely w^ouldiiave bin ruined, 
but in all probabilliyti the hoi natij^i woulcHiave bin in- 
vold in blood. The Lord grant it rnaye never be forgot 
by us, but that it in^ay cose us to depend upon luni, from 
horn we liavc reseved all good, and tliat it may cosi* us , 
to se the mutablenes of thise things, and^to \use them 
accordingly ; I am suer woo have nede to bnge that 
sperrit from (ioil. Jlary is vary well, 1 hope yoif will 
se him this snmmer. Truly, tbare is nothing I desier 
mojc, then to enjoy you w'itli us. 1 wis you may lay^ 
your grat holy here. I bag my true afficktion to your 
letel wons. Dear sister, T am your most afficktineate 
sister and serf ant, ♦ 1C. CLAveoLii.’* 

'I'be plot referred to by tjdy#Elizabetb was what i^ 
called the Slingsby and llewet plot*; and to avt'rt the fate 
of llewet, an episcopal clergyman, '^bose ministry she 
was attached to, even this /avouriti^ and best beloved 
daughter of C^romwell exerted herself in vain. Both 
Slingsby and He wet perislied on the scaffold. The 
health of the lady Elizabeth, wdiieh w^as always delicate, 
and had been of late ^^xg-emely so, seemed after this in- 
cident to wear still faster aw’ay ; but whether that inci- 
dent was at all connected with its m#re rapid declint-, 
may be doubted. Be that as it may, it was at least 
watched with a more than father’s anxiety by Crom- 
well. Even during all the diigrutes and anxieties tj|at 
beset him at the opening of his last parliament, nothing 
set aside that private sorrow. I find Hii one of Thur- 
loe’s letters this passage : “ His highnes, findeing 

he can have noe advise from thdSe he most expected it 
from, sayth he will take his owue resolutions, arnl that 
he cKinnot any longer satisfye himselfe to sitt still, and 
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malce himselfe guilty of the losse of all the, honest 
party e, anti of the nation itselfe ; and triily 1 have long 
■wished that his highnes would proceed accordihg to his 
owne , satisfaction, and imi soe much consider others, 
who truly are to be indulged in every thing but where 
the beinge of the natiop is concerned. //?> highnes is 
now at Hampton Court , and will continue there for some 
tyme, as well frt: his oiim health as to hr nenre my lady 
Elixaheth, icSo hntfui heene of late very dangerously ill^ 
now is somewhat hctterf 

But the sorrows and anxieties of both father and 
daughter were now, happily for them, hastening to a 
rapid close. Public necessities pressed fearfully on the 
protector. He had contracted enormous debts ; his ex- 
checluer was frequently drained to the last shilling ; 
and his mhiisters were compelled to go a begging,'" 
'is Tliurloc tells us, for the temporal y loan of a few 
thousand pounds, with the cheerless anticipation of a 
refusal. There^ too, w^as the army, the greater part of 
which he had quartered in the neighhojrhood of the 
,pietroj)olis, as his chief h;s only — support against his 
enemies ; and while the soldiers were comfortably 
clothed and fed, he might perhaps with confidence rely 
on their attachment ; but now that their pay was in ar- 
rear, might not discontent induce them to listen to the 
suggestions of those officers wdio sought to subvert 
his power ? * He had once imposed taxes by his own 
authority — he dared not attempt.it now. He strove 
to get up a loan in the city — the merchants, impover- 
ished by the failt.re of their Spanish trade, eluded all 
his efforts. Thurloe himself gave way to despair 
at last. 1 1 was only, he said, when he looked up to 
hqaven that he discovej;ed a gleam of hope, in the 
persuasion that the God who had befriended Cromwell 
through life wouM not desert him at iis close. Tbur- 
loe should have rather wished that life to close as it 
was. It could be stretched out no longer with profit 
or with honour. If the lord protector had indeed a 
* Lingard, vol. ii. p.S47. 
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FORTUNATE DAY, it became his friends to anticipate 
with no ungenerous hope that that might be his death 
DAY. His errors were irretrievabje. He could not then 
recall the “ game of the king»of Scots/’ which h| had 
played so well. His arts were utterly exhausted ; and 
what but mischief could there be, in the further* reten- 
tion of a life that was powerless and valueJess without 
them ? ^ A 

A i)arliament was nevertheless thgught o^^once more ! 
Urged by Thurloe’s entreaties, he apj)oitited a commit- 
tee to consider of the^ means of defeating the republicans. 
The committee sat and deliljerated, and deliberated and 
sat, but nothing very ingenious did they hi^ upon ; and 
Cromwell’s last public action was to dissolve them. 
Thurloe lifted hands and eyes to heaven, and saifl no 
more, (’romwell redoubled his precautions fm* personal 
safety. He multiplied every means of defence he had.*' 
As ff apprehensive of some attack upon his palace, he 
selected from different regynents of cavalry a hundred 
and sixty "M)r«v(‘ fellows,” an wliom he could repose the 
utmost confidence, ami to he gave the pay anf^ 

appointments of officers.* He divWcd them into eight 
troops of twenty men each, and diif*cted that two of 
these bodies, in rotation, should always be on duty near 
his person. He wore a coat of mail, or steel shirt, as it 
was called, under Ms clothes ;*he carried loaded pistols 
in his pockets ; he sought to remain in privacy ; and, 
when he found it necfjfsajy to give audience, he sternly 
watched the eyes and gestures of those who addressed 
him.” He was careful that his own motions should 
not be known beforehand. His carriage was filled with 
attendants ; a numerous escort accompanied him ; and 
he proceeded at full speed, frequently diverging fre^n 
the road to the right or left, and generally return- 
ing by a different route.” In his pakice he often in- 
spected the nightly watch ; changed his bedchamber ; 
and was careful that, besides th^ principal door, there 
should be some other egress for flic facility of escape. 
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And this was the Cromwell who had almost singly turned 
the enemy’s line at Marston Moor, — the Cromwell of 
Naseby, of Worcester, of Newbury, of Dunbar ! But 
w'hat^ spirit can fight against shadows, — those most 
terrible shadows that spring up from the grave of vir- 
tue? ' rhis hero passed his nights in a state of feverish 
anxiety ; sleep had fled from his pillow^ ; and for moise 
than a year bd'ore his death, tlie absence of rest is 
always foukd assig,’#ed as either the cause which pro- 
duced, or the circumstance which aggravated, his nu- 
merous ailments.* 

But now the) were all forgotten in the sudden and 
most dangerous relapse of his deaiest daughter. It was 
announced to him that slie was dying. Public affairs, 
priv-ate dangers, his own bodily pains — all were thrust 
aside for the greater love and the more unselfish sorrow, 
'“and he hurried to Hampton f’ourt to ^\atch by her bed- 
side her slightest ivish, — to alleviate, or console, or share, 
her dying tho^ights and suffeiings. The lord protector 
of three great kingdoms l>i’caine the otector of his 
^ child alone ; and that /Jeal,fji -bed, if it liad its dark pangs 
of grief, had surely its tendbr rays of simshiiu* too. 
Such griefs to such a man must have brought back with 
them some of nature’s kindest memories. 

On the I'tii of August, the lady Elizabeth Clay pole 
died; and on the 17th, Vhurloe wrote to Henry (Vom- 
well. Having described my lady Klizabeth’s fu- 
nerals,” the secretary thus proceed^ed : — Your lordship 
is a very sensible judge how great an affliction this 
was to both tln.ir highnesses, and how sacld a fainilye 
she left belli ndc her, which saddtiess w^as truly very 
much increased by the sickness of his higlmesse, who 
the s-anie time lay very ill of the gout, atid other 
distempers, corU meted by the long sicknesse of my lady 
EU'sabeih, wliM made great impresMone upon him ; 
and since that, wheither it were the retireinge of the 
gout out of his foAt into his body, or from some 
other cause, 1 am nit able t(f say, he hath beene very 

* Lingjrd, vol. ii. p. SjO. 
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dangerously sicke, ' the violence whereof lasti^d 4 or 5 
days ; but, blessed be God, he is nd# reasonable well 
recovered J and this day he went |ibroad for an lioure, 
and findcs himselfe much refreshed by it, soc tha^ this 
recovery of his highness doth much all^ the ^orrow 
for my lady Elizabeth's death, your excellencye will 
easily imagine what an alarum e his highnes sicknesse 
gave us, being in the j]psture wee are no'^ in.'' 

A slow fever, however, still lurk?d aboht the lord 
protector, and on the 24<th lie was again confined to his 
room. The fever was pronounced to be a bastard 
tertian. One of his physicians, as they stood in his 
chamber that day, whispered to another, that his^pulse 
was intermittent. The words caught the ears of the great 
soldier: he turned pale ; a cold peispiration covered^liis 
face ; and, requesting to he placed in bed, he ’executed 
his private will. "I'hc next morning he had recovered * 
In'*' usual composure ; and, when he received the visit 
of hiR physician, ordering aV to quit tho^toom but his 
wife, whom be'^hcld by tin •hand, ho said to the ])hy- 
sician, — Do not think that kshijil die ; I am sure that # 
1 shall not.’’ Then, observing ^Hie surprise which 
these words excited, he continued: l^on’t think that 
1 am mad ; 1 tell you the truth ; I know' it from better 
authority than any wduch you ^’an have from Galen or 
Hippficrates. It is the answer of God himself to our 
prayers ; not to mine alone, but to those of others, wdio 
have a more intimate iiiUirest in him than 1 have.'** 


^ Uafes’s FlfMirlii, paw scciiiula, p. *215 I subjoin orjffinfll pribsxigo : — 
“ **o*t pi antliinn .lutom accodciitibus ,id t uin fiuui<|UO quos habebat iiicdicia, 
qiiubnn laclu pulsurn uitoriniHisse pinnunnat. quo audilo ille Kuhito 
cotixteruatus ore pallet, sud.it uiitrulas pal ^r, et lav lultotque 

KP ad It'ctuluui deport.iri ; atqup ibi ciirdiaris refocinatii", siipi emuni con- 
didit testament uin, spd dp rebus pnvatis ct doiiitsticis. Maiu''^ 
cum Aimis 0 ra'tPiis visitatum verun-t, pcrci(|nt.'ifur, quaic vultiis ci aderr 
tnstis. C ilmqiic respondcrct, ila oporterc, si cui vita* hc salutis ejus pondus 
AiKUinbcrct; Vo^i (innuiO mcdii i tuciioditis mtermonturum • dein cactc- 
ns amotis (uxorem man * complertciis) Ita hum* aflatur, Tibi pronnncio, 
non e>sc mibi hoc morbo m.>r;tndiim ; hujutt enim certussum. 1-t qina in- 
tention a^pcctantcm oculo ad ista verba eeni^et, Tu me .mqutt) cre- 
das insaniro . verba ventatis eloquoi, rertiiTribus innixuK quam vobis 
UaUinus aut llippociutes vester Mipgeditat ratioiJUms Dens ipse boc re- 
.sponsurn precibns dedit non meis uinus, veriiin et oorum quibus arrtius 
cum illo^mmercium et m.ijor lainiliaritas. IVrgite alBrre<, excussi pen»- 
tuH n viiitu tnslitia, ineque mstar servuli tractate. Pollerc vobis Jice 

VOL. VII. ' C C 
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The sam^ communication was made to Thurlge and to 
the different mefhbers of the protector's family ; nor 
did it fail to obtain^ credit among men whd believed 
tliat , '' in other instances he had iKxm favoured with 
similai^ assurances, and they had never deceived him/’ 
Hence, his chaplain, Goodwin, exclaimed “ O Lord, 
we pray not for his recovery — that thou hast granted 
already: whafwe now beg is hif speedy recovery/'* 

All of them serm to have forgotten (and himself 
alas, the first!) that nine days later would be his 

KORTUNATK DAY. 

Having been moved for change of air to White- 
’ ,till th° palace of St. James's could be prepared 
for him, his strength rapidly wasted, and his fever 
became a double tertian. On the t25th of August, 
Thurloe'thiis WTote to Henry Cromwell: ‘‘ May it 
please your Phxcellencye, I gave you some' account 
by Doctor Worth of Ills Highnes condition, as it then 
was ; but least he shovld tlelay his journey, or 
miscarry in it, I thought' it necossafy to send this 
expresse, to the end ^ ou if excel knoye may fully under- 
stand how it IS with, his Higfinesse. This is the 1 ‘ith 
day since his Ague took liim, haveinge been sicke a fort- 
night before of a gen’erall distemper of body. It 
continued a good whilo to be* a tertian ague, and the 
burningt fitts very violent. U]>on Saturday it foil to a 
double terMan, haveinge two tilts in 21* houres, one 
upon the heeles of another, ^v}iich,doe extreamely 
weaken hym, and endaunger his life. And trulye since 
Saterday mornfhgc he hath scarce beene perfectly out of 
his fitts. 'J'he Doctors^are yett hopelhll, that lie may 
struggle through it, though their hopes are mingled with 
•much feare. But trulv wee have cause to put our hope 
ill the Lord, and to expect mercy from hym in this case, 
he haveinge stfrred up the saints to pray for hym in all 


prudent la rcrum ; plus fiitnon valet natura qtiam incdici siinul oinnes . 
l)c*u^ autem naturam Jongiori &upeiat intervallo.” 

♦ Lltigard, vol. u p. « 
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places. J*iever was there a greater stocke of prayers 
goinge for any man then is now goeiflg for hyni ; and 
truly therfi is a generall co ii stern a|i on upon the spirits 
of all men, good and bad, feareinge what may hi the 
event of it, should it })lease God to take hj^ higiiiesso at 
this tyme ; ami God havinge jirepared the heart to pray, 

1 trust he will enclyne his eare to heare. And that 
wiiich is some ground ^f hope is, that ttie Lord, as in 
some former occasions, liath given a perticu- ^ 

lar assurance that he shall yvt lire to serve lupn ond to 
carry ov the worke. he.hath pul into his handes. . . J doc 
hot yet liiide, that there are any great stirringcs yet 
upon this occasion, though the ('avalicrs fk)e be^jin to 
listen after it, and hope tlieir day is romeinge, or indeed 
come,- if his Highnes dye. And truly^ my Lord^ wee 
have eaiise tojeare, that it may yo eery ill lAth as, if 
the Lord should take away his Ifiylnies in this eonfunc^ 
tare. Not that iHliinke C-'harles Stewarts’ interest is so 
great, or his })artye so poweiiiull in them selves : hat I 
/core oar own dfrisions, whifti may lie great enough, if 
his Highiiesse shouhl noj seltie tnd hia successor# 
before he dyes, wdncli truely I bel««?ve^he hath nott yet 
done. He did by himselfe declare one in a paper before 
he was installed by the parlianiVnt, and sealed it up in 
the forme of a letter, directirig^t to me, but kept both 
the name bf the jiersoii and the paper to himselfe. 
After he fell sicke at Hampton Court, he sent Mr, John 
Harrington to London-* fur it, telliaye hym. it lay upon 
hi.s’ study tahk at Whitehall ; hut it was not to be found 
there, nor elsewhere, though it hath heeTt very narrowly 
hoked for. And in this condition matters stand, his 
highnesse haveinge beene too ill to be troubled with a 
buissines of this iinj»ortauce. 'Jhis day he h^lh haA 
some discourse about it, but his illnes disenabled hym 
to conclude it full)^; and if it should iflease the Lord 
not to give hym tyme to settle his^succession before his 
death, the judgment would be the s^rcr, and our con- 
dition the more dangerous ; but I trust he will have 
compalftion on us, and not leave us as a prey to our 
c c Sf 
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enemies, |or to one another. All persons hem are very 
reserved as to’ what they will doe, in case his Highness 
should not declare his Successor licfore he dyes, not 
beinge willinge to enterteyne any discourse of it, either 
because it is, a matter too grievous to be thought of, or 
because they would not discover any oppinion, which 
might crovse his highncsse thoughts in his life tyine. 
And this, my 'Lord, is the who!? account 1 am able to 
give yom- ijordship of this sadd buissines, which 1 am 
sure will occasion much trouble and sorrow to you ; but 
1 could not omit my duty, judgeingeit abscilutely neces- 
sary, that your Excellency should understand all that 
passe^A or fa’ls out upon this suly^ject, that you may the 
better knowe, how to direct your ])rayers and counsells, 
and stirre up others alsoe to pray for his highncsse and 
three nations in this day of distress^. And as any 
thingc further occurs (which J bt'soech the Lord may 
be for good) I shall suddenly dispatch it away to you, 
and be ready to answer siRAh Commands, as your Excel- 
lency shall lay upon me, heinge, Your Ekcellericye's most 
humble, faithfull, add ofelient servant, Jo. 'I’lirniiOii:. 
Whitehall, 80 Au 5 :|.-- Hk'iS, 9 o’clock at night. . . The 
Kiiige of Swed.en and the Kingc of Dennimark are 
againe in open hostility ; the Kinge of Swedcti landed 
an army upon Ins island of Zealand, and is like to pos- 
sesse himselfe of his Cajntall (’itty, Copenhagen, and 
the 8ound. 'fhe cause of this new quarrel I cannot 
now acquaint your excellency''', heinge not informed 
myselfe. , , That about the Suctrfi^ion 'is an absolute 
secret : I hvseerk your KAcelleneye heepe it Hoe” 

This despatch suggests thoughts with which this 
work has nothing now to do. J’he final scene ap- 
•J)roach'?'d fast. On thv second of September, (.VorawelJ, 
who had been delirious, liad a lucid interval of some 
duration. He called on one of Ins'* chaplains to read a 
certain text to him put of the bible. They read what 
he directed from St. Paul to the Philippians. Not 
that I speak in respect of want, for I have learned in 
whatever state I am, therewith to be content. Pcan do 
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all things through Christ which strengtheneth me. Not- 
withstanding ye have well done that ye did coiinnunicate 
with my ‘affliction." As this ft^jil upon his ear, he 
murmured brokenly forth these inexpressibly tou^iing 
words. This Scripfure-did once save wy life, u'^en my 

eldest son died, which went as a dagger to my 

heart .... indeed it did f * 

Then, as they stoori around his bed? he suddenly 
lifted himself up, and, with what* energy* remained, 

“ Tell me," said he to Sterry, one of liis chaplains, is 
it possible to fall from^ grave ? It is not possible f re- 
jdied the minister. “ exclaimed the dying man, 

“ 1 am safe : for I know that I urns onve b^grare^^ So 
re-assuring himself even then with the most fatal doc- 
trine of his life, he turned round and prayed, not *for 
himself, but for Cod’s people. Lord,’' lie said, 

although 1 am a miserable and wretched creature,*' 
I am in covenant with thee, through grace, and I 
may, I will, come to thee few thy poo])lt\ Thou hast 
made me (thoBgh very uflworthy) a mean instru- 
ment to do them some |,oo(l| ajfd tlice^ service ; and # 
many of them have set too higVa value upon me, 
though others wish and would he glad of my death : 
but, Lord, however thou dost ^dispose of me, continue 
and go on to do good for them ^ give them consistency 
of judgment, one heart, and mutual love, and go on to 
deliver them ; ami with the uork of reformation ; and 
make the name of Cbjist*glorious in the world ; teach 
those who look too much upon thy instruments to 
depend more upon thyself ; pardon sifth as desire to 
trample upon the dust of a poor worm, for they are thy 
people too. And pardon the folly of this short prayer, 
even for Jesus Christ’s sake, am^ give us a gootf nigbtf 
if it be thy pleasure." 

He went into a tind of stupor, after this, but revived 

* cftlec'tion of r.issa^ps cttnecrning hjs kt* Highness in 'rime of his 
Sicki.wb, ji. 1‘2 The author wuiiUnderwootl, of tJie bedchamber, 

and was ]»reKunt afc the seeiic. 
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a little asithe night closed in, and began to miismur half 
audible Words. An eye-witness* describes the affecting 
scene : ^ Truly Gf d is good ; indeed he is*. . . he will 

not\. . . . there his speech failed him, but, as I ap- 
preheiyled, if was ^ he will not leave me : * this saying 
that God was good he frequently used all along; and 
would speak it with much chearfulness and fervour 
of spirit in tht midst of his paifi. Again, he said, ‘ I 
would be billing tj live to be further serviceable to 
God aud his people, but niy work is done, yet God will 
he with his people.'' //e was' restfess most part 
of the night, speaking often to himself. And there being 
sorne^ing drink offered him, he was desired to take 
the same, and endeavour to sleep ; unto which he an- 
sw<?red, ‘ It is not my design to drink or to sleep, hut 
my design is to make what haste T can to he gone." " 

The morning of the next day dawned from a sj<.y of 
terrible storm. It was the 3d of September. Crom- 
well had relapsed into a static of utter insensibility, but 
he lived until four o’clock *in the afternoon, when, un- 
I conscious still, he b#Mtlfed heavily, and his chaplains 
looking closely into (he bed found that his great spirit 
had passed away. AH the attendant.^ who were i>resent, 
and who had lost at that instant one of the kindest, the 
gentlest, aed npst affectionate of masters, wept and 
groaned aloud. ” Cease to weep/’ exclaimed the en- 
thusiastic and !nost confident Sterry ; “ you have more 
reason to rejoice. He was yo»ar rirotector here ; he will 
prove a still more powerful jirotectur, now that he is with 
Christ at the ri^fiit hand of the Father ! ” 

Thurloe at once announced the event to Henry 
Cromwell in this earnest and mournful despatch : 
V May please your c^'ccllency, I did by an expresse 
upon Mundaygivt your excellency an account of his high- 
nesse sicknos, and the daungel* he was in. Since that 
it hath pleased God t^o put an end to his dayes. He 
died yesterday, abopt four of the clocke in the ^ter- 
noone. J am not able to speake or write. This stroake 

* Underwood. 
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is soe sQare, soe unexpected, the providence of God in 
it soe stupendious, consideringe the person that is fallen, 
the tyrne* and season wherein Gnd tooke hym away, 
with other circumstances, I tail doe nothinge but put 
mymouthe in the dust, and say, ^It is the Lord And 
though his wayes be not always^ knownej yet fhey are 
alwayes righteous, and w^ce must submitt to his will, 
and resigne up ourselves to him with ali our concerne- 
ments. . . . His highnes was pleased before his death to 
declare rny lord Richard successor. He did it upon 
Munday ; and the f^ord hath soc ordered it, that the 
councell and army hath received him with all manner 
of affection. He is this day proclaymed ; and hithsrto 
there Hcems a great face of pence : the iord continue 
it ! . . It is not to lx? sayd what affection the ^rinjr 

and all people shew to his late highness ; l»s name is 
already precious. Never was there any man soe pray'd^ 
for as lie was dureinge his sicknes ; solemne assemblies 
meetinge every day, to bese^‘ch the TiOrd for the con- 
ti/uiancc of I'is life ; soe #11)31 he is gone to heaven, 
embalmed with the tcares of^ Ins# people, and upon the 
winges of the })rayers of the sain^«. Hh lived desireef 
and dyed lamented, eVery body bem6aning themselves, 
and sayeinge, ^ A great man ^ fallen in Israel !* The 
Lord double his spirit upon his successoi and upon your 
excellencye, that you both may he famoivi in your 
generation, and he helped by God, with one heart and 
shoulder, to carry on worke, the foundation whereof 
your most renowned ftitlier layed,and for which posteritie 
will blessc hym ! The counccll liatli*givcn your excel- 
lencye an account of what is done as to the proclay ininge 
his highnes your brother. I only herewith send the 
voct of the councell ; and, though I know not^chat tgill 
ha my portion or condition here^ yet I shall alwayes he 
your excellency^ most huml^ and Miedicnt servant, 
Jo. Thufloe.” . • . His highnes (Richard), intends 

to' send a gentleman to your eiftcllency in the begin- 
ninge of tlie next weeke, to let you understand fully 
the ^tate of all things here and of your family ; 
c c 4 
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and comanded me to desire you to excuse his not 'write- 
inge by Lhis messenger. The truth is^ his highnes* 
death is soe soare a stijpake unto him^ and he is soe sen- 
sible' it, that he is in 'noe condition >to write or doe 
yet. Here is a sadd family on all hands : the Lord 
support tliem'l ** * , 


The great storm*bf the night of the 2d of Septem- 
ber, 1658, reached to the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
It was such; a night in London ‘*as had rarely been 
passed by dwellers in crowded streets. Trees were 
torn from tht.ir roots in the park, ehirnriies blown down, 
and .houses unroofed, in the city. The various accounts 
which writers as vaiious have handed down to us, would 
,seem to rejilise the night of Duncan’s murder. 

“ As they say, 

' Lamentings heard i’ the air ^strange screams of death, 

And prophesying, with acee^ts terrible, i 
Of dire conilm.stion, and confus’d events, 

'' New hatch’d fo the woful 'fhe obscure bird 

Clamour'd the iiiglu.” 

It was, indeed, a nigh|, which projdiesied a woe6il 
time to Euf^land, but to Cromwell it proved a night of 
happiness. It ushered in for him, far more surely than 
at Worcester or Dunbar, his fortunate day. 
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A SKETCH OF THE Cl VIE WARS TO THE TROT iCCTOK ATE OF 
RiniARl) CROMWETA, JN A EETTER THOM MAIHSTONE, OF 
OIJVrK’s IIOirsKHOED, TO JOHN WINTUK(M*, hSli. . COVEUNOR OF • 
THF COLONV OF CONNKCTIC WT IN NEW ENCil^M). 

Sill, 

Yot'R kindo rt*nienibraiice of inee in Mr. IJttoke’*!! lettc‘r, 
fovcrud me with noe small shame, that I have neglected #di 
jxji^on of soe signal worth, as all reportes 1 meet with pre- 
sent you in ; especially when it is atterulcMl with the consider- 
ation of the oljjigations yourjfalher’s meiiiorie hath left upon 
me. ^ ^ ' 

Yet may T not he so iiij^irious to jny selA.^ as to acknov^ 
ledge, that the long omission of v^iiii«g to \ou proceeded 
from forget fill nesse. The freqi^ent discourse J have made of 
your selfe and iKHionred father, ha\e crc.ited testimony sufli- 
cient to vindicate inee from suelt ingratitude. Hut the jier- 
petiial hurry of distressing affaires, therein for some yearcs 1 
have been eXL*reisc‘d, deprived me of gaining a fit ojiportunity 
of conveying letters. Antf this is briefly and trucly the cause 
of so long an intermission. For me now,lo present you with 
a relation of tlie unlieard-of dealing of (Jod towardes lii.s people 
in thes nations, is not my designe ; jiarlly because 1 believe 
you have heard much of it, but principally hecai^se such a 
workc would better become a vcftumnious chronicle, then a 
short epistle. Fc^ it would weary the wiiigc of an eagle to 
mea.surc out the wayes, wherein God hath walked, with all 
the turnings and intricacys, that Jl-e found in them. The 
quarrel, at first commenced hetwix^king and parliament, 
was jjrounded upon a civil foundation : the king accusing 
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them of mviicling his prerogative, and the house charginj[5 him 
witii the b&ach of their priviledf^esj and consequently the 
in vassalaging the people represented by them. When this 
argument had for some time been agitated by as hot n^d 
bloudy a ^war as this latter age hath seen, it fel at last to be 
managed fon the parliament side) by instruments religiously 
princijjled, in whose hand it received so many evident testi- 
monies of God’s i?xtraordinary presenre and conduct, that in 
conclusion a period wa-o put to it, the king made a prisoner, 
and all his expectation of rescue utterly defeated and cut olf. 
While the matter stood in this posture,, great debates, solicit- 
ous consultations and cabals are held, in order to settlement ; 
for thes transactions (according to the constant product of all 
such things), had created factions and divisions betwixt per- 
sons of equal worth in point of parts, and (as themselves 
thought), of'ballancing merit, to receive the rev,ard of so gre.'it 
and hazardous an undertaking as they had gone tliorow. The 
parties instantly divyded themselves (or rather did appeare 
divyded, for they had been &Oi.')e<bre,) under the headcs of 
Presbitery and Independency. Vhe former bah the advantage 
q’ number, the ministry ally adhereing to them; the 

latter in having been th^. active instrument, by whose valour 
and conduct the king was brought from a pullace to a prison, 
and thereby wen' pt)-,sest of the inihlarie power of the nation ; 
by helpe whereof, and having many friendes in the house of 
commons .ugaii.sl the ininde of the major part, they first se- 
cluded them, and then set aside the house of lords ; and by a 
co-tq)cration with the bouse of cc^mi^ais then sitting (whom 
they owned as the .siq>rcam power of the nation), the king 
was brought to tryall before an liigh court of justice (consist- 
ing of members of parliament, officers of the army, and others), 
and proceeded against to execution. 

fThis aefe was highly displeasing to many, who with equal 
zeal and forwardness had assisted in the war. fnsomuch that 
the difference, whichi the king’s party jnit between them that 
fought with him, and thos that take away his life, they exprest 
in this proverb : that p|csbiterians held him by the hayr, till 
independants cut of his head. Yet have the former struggled 
hard ever since, to doe something, that might render*' them 
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under iQ better character, as to their covenant p«d loyalty to 
the kin^. The peace of the nation being thus sJttled, and the 
king’s tatnily and offspring departc|i into forreign places, his 
eldest son, the prince of Wales,* traveled into the Netherlands, 
where (after some short time) application was nnjde to him 
by the most screous and prudent ^party of Scotland (amongst 
whom I know some to be as choyce men, as most I have been 
ac()uaiiitcd with, for 'irisedome and true ffolynessc, for bo it 
becomes mee to judge), who presented to liftn the consider- 
ation of the slijpendious judgments of God upon him and his ‘ 
father’s house, and pivst iijjoii him tlie sence of it, enrleavour- 
iiig to reduce him to Scotland, in order to restore him to hi» 
dominions, upon hope that he might }>e ins^rmnenjal to ho- 
nour (iod, and re-establish ))iiblii]iie peace. To thi> be gave 
very fiiyre returns, and in a short time shij)! himsellTor Scot- 
land, and arrived there, w’liere he was honouralTIy entertained 
b^ that which is called the Kirk party, and is indeed the tflli- 
gloiis ])iirfy of that nation * by them he was crowned king of 
Scotland, and so brought in%o a capacity of action. 

"J'hc kirk Party bad x\o^f the command of him and the 
nation ; but naothei ])arU' b};il a |freatcr roome in his ht^rt, 
having been constant to his fatber.^^hen the other bad raysed 
war against him. Thes devyded iincler two heades, called 
icsolutioners and ])rotcsters. • 

The parliament of England^ by this tyne grew' awakened, 
foreseeing that this whole action was calculated to the perfect 
cajiaeity of Scotland, imposing a king upon England, <tf which 
they were evinced bytniore than probable arguments ; to ob- 
viat which they icsol\c to send a potent army under the com-# 
^nand of general Cromwell (the lord fluiirtax refusing that 
service, upon the influence of preshyterians, as was sayd), that 
Scotland might be rendered the seat of w'ar, and so made less 
able to annoy England. This ;ycordingly w'as d«Jlie ; an inva- 
sion made from England ; .Scotland put into armos to resist 
it, whereby ihvf wearied and wasted life Englisli army, and 
forced it (in a misevnbie conditij^n) to retreat for England, 
had they not, at Dunbar, out of p^re necessrity, info reed an 
ingagement to their own destruction. For the defeat then 
givfn to the Scotob army was as signal as any thing in the 
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whole war. Jhe advantage of number and men fit foi fight 
was very gr^it ; but that, which is most observable, is the 
quality of the persons ; foy presbiterie being the golden bal 
that day^ I am credibly informed, that thousands lost their 
lives for it (after many meetings, debates, and appealcs to God 
betwixt our English officers gtnd them,) of as holy praying ])eoplc 
a.s this island or the world afifoardes. 

The lord general Cromwell wiis a person of too great ac- 
tivity and sagacity to locfse the advantage of such a victory, 
and therefore rnarcht his army to Etlenbiirgli, and possest 
Iiirnselfe of that place, lay’d siege to thi^ strong castle in it, 
'jnd distrest it til it submitted, being so situated as not to be 
enter’d by onslaught, nor undermined, by reason of the rocke 
on which it is built. There he spent the winter, but was not 
idle, lot in that time many strong places became snlyect to 
him* by ibis means the young king liad <)i)])oitunit) to fall 
iri'tvitb his beloved jiarly caled the ResoliKioners. Ilis in- 
terest likewise wrouglit here in England, enried on by the 
presbiterian party , and in this qv/irrel. hojiest Mr. IyO\c, who 
doubtless was a godly man, thought indiscreet, 1 >st his heade, 
an^d many of hi.s brethren nweira indangered, being deteined 
prisoners, til general Cioi>j>vel came home aiui j)rocLired their 
release. But before iiiut, bis continuance in Scotland was a 
time of great action, wherein so distressed the king, as lie 
iiiforeed him to march with all the force he could make ior 
England; isut being close pursued Ijy the Englislj horse, 
under the eommaTid of general Lambert (a prudent, valiant 
commander, and a man of gallant vpnd.uct), and resisted by 
, force raysed in England, he was compelled to make a halt at 
Worcester city, til tht lord general, with a body of tlie array, 
advanced thither, and after a short time totally defeated his 
army, himselfe escaping very hardlj, and afterwardes (with 
great diffioJty) conveyed hjinselfe beyond the seas. The 
idea of the stocke of honour, which general Cromwell came 
invested with to London, after this crowning victorie (super- 
Didded to what God had before cloathcd him with, not onely 
by his atchieveinents in^ England, but those in Scotland, 
which I pretermitted, Ixjcause, being grounded on tlios bar- 
barous massacres, the habitable world sounded with thd noise 
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of tlieyn) will in iny silence present itself to youT imajrination. 
lie had not long continued here, before it )waa strongly 
imprest ‘upon him by thos, to whom he had no reason to be 
utterly incredulous, and strengfhei/ed by liis own ob^rvation, 
that the persons, then called the parliament of the common* 
wealth of Kngland, as from wliori) he had derived *his autho- 
rity, and hy virtue whereof he had fought so many holy men 
in Scotland into their graves were not sueff as were spirited to 
carry the good interest to an end, vhcrein <*te and they had 
jeopardied all tliat was of concern to them in th's world ; and 
I wish cordially, tlioj; tlierc had not been too great a ground 
for thos alleg.ilions. The result of tlieiii after many debate^* 
hetwivt the inemhers then sitting, and the ggneral, with some 
who )()yiied with him, was the ilissolution of that parliament 
by a military i’orce, since called by a softer M'ord, interfiiption, 
(ircftf (hvfutti^fiK tion sj>runtf from this uctiim^ Ttvd ,smcA as is 
vi)t iff't forffitttni amongst goml mm. For* let the reasynsUnfl 
end be never so good, ujion which the general acted this part, 
yet, say they, ’twas high hr^ch of trust in him, to overthrow 
that authoritfi in defence ^f which God had a])))earcd, and 
uindc him VO significant an i*Ktri»nent: \<'t faetuni valet, say 
oiheis, M ho were not well satisfye<^*iieillicr ; and now care is 
used to settle fluclnating Britain. 

In Older to which tlie lord general by his authority ('which 
was hut military) suinmoiis one hundred persons out of all 
])arts of the nation (with competent indiftoreney and equalcty ) 
to represent the nation, and itncsls them with legislative' au- 
thority. 'J'hey meet ^imi accept it, assume the title of par- 
liament, and sit in the house of commons, and inact sundry^ 
lawes; hut in a short time made it apj^ear to all considering 
and unprejudiced men, tliat they were huic negotio iinpare% 
non olistante their godlincssc; of which the more judicious of 
them being sensible, contrived ^tlie matter so at to dii^olvc 
themselves by au act of their owne, and resolve their autho- 
rity, whence tln^ first derived it, upon*the general. It was 
not long before he was advised to assume the government of 
this nation in his single capacity,* limited with such restric- 
tions, as were drawne up in an instrument of gjivernment 
fraAed to that purpose, i’his he aeeepied of, and (being by 
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it with due /jeremonie in Westminster Hall inaugurated), he 
assumed it a^lcordingly. According to one of the articles in 
it, he summoned a house of commons, at Westmirtfeter, the 
September following, of ^hi<:h liouse I had the honour to be 
a member. The house consisting of many disobliged persons 
[some upon the king’s account, and others upon a pretence of 
right to sit ujion the former foundation, as not being legally, 
though forceably, dissolved; and others judging tliat the powers 
given by the iiistrument. of govei iiinent to the protector were 
too large ; professing that though they were willing to trust 
him, yet they would not trust his successors witli so large a 
f,]urisdiction] fcl into high animosities, and after five months 
spent in frairiin^ another instrument instead of the foimor 
[which tliey sayd they could not swallow without chewing] 
they wbre by the protector dissolved. 

'I'liis was' iingratofull to English spirits, ir.V) (ktfij fhdr 
rv),rese/ifntir('s ; hut the protector’s parts and interest einldcd 
him to stemme this tyde. Yet the weight of govornfuent iii- 
cumhing too heavily upon him, [lefoxc many years passed he 
snmlnoiied another jiarliament, aftil his experience guided him 
to^concur with them in a il-vw fistrnment to goveiiie hy. In 
it they would have changi.d his title,’ and made him king, and 
I Ihiuke he had closed with them in it, not out of lust to that 
title [I am jiersnadeJJ hut o»it of an ajijirehension, that it 
would have sc''ured [in a better way] the nation’s scitlemeiit : 
but the pamy, to whom- the protector e^er professed to owe 
himself [being the generallity of his standing friends] rose so 
higli in opposition to it [by reason (4" scandal, that thoieby 
would fall upon Ills person and profession] as it diverted him, 
and occasioned liimUo take investitiite in his government, 
,thougli from them, yrt under his former title of protector. 

As in former cases, this found acceptance with many, but 
wasi'lissatis4hctoi*y to a greatp number. 

The instrument of government made in this parliament, and 
to wliich the proteetbr tooke his oath, was coaled the humble 
petition and advice. 

' In it provision was mtjde' for another house of parliament, 
instead of the old lords ; that iliis might be a screen or ballanee 
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butwixt the protector and commons, as the former lordes had 
been f)etwixt the king and them, | 

Thcs consist of seventy persons, all at first to be nominated 
by the protector, and after as »ny 4)ne dyed, a new one to be 
nominated by him and his successors, and assented to ify them- 
selves, or without that consent not to sit : twf?nty o/t}»ein was 
a quorum. It was noe sinal taske for the protector to liride 
idoTieous men for this place, because the fuVire security of the 
honest interest, seemed [iiiuler God] to he lajjd up in them ; 
for by a mortal generation [if they were wel chosen at first] 
like foundationals in the gathering of a clmrth, they would 
propagate their ovvne klnde, when the single person could not ; 
and the commons [who represented llu* nation] would not, 
having in them, for the most part, the spirit of tho? they re- 
present, vvhieli bath little aflimty with or respect to tlw cause 
of God. And indeed, to speake freely, so haaren, was the 
island of persons of quality, s])l!ited for sucli a service, as tWy 
we%e not to he found, according to that of the apostle, 1 Cor. 
i. ‘20. “ Yee sec your ealing^not many wise, nor no])le,” &c. 
This forced hi^ to make it u;^ of men of mcarie raukc, and con- 
sequently of Jesse interest, and u^ori t»)al too Itff/if for bal- 
hmev., too thin foi a svrecMf and iq) 0 |j^ the |!oHit int'llbetuartjj 
answer the designe, being made a seoiti by the nobility and 
gently, and generality of the p^o])lc : the liouse of commons 
continually s]>urning at tlicir power, and sjiending large de- 
bates i-n controverting their titlt, til at length the protector 
[finding the distempers m hich grew ip his government, and 
the danger}* of the publick peace thereliy] dissolved the parlia- 
ment, and so silenced th.at controversy for that time. And 
that was the last, that sat during his lyh, hr heiiiy compelled 
to wrestle V'ifh the dijflcuftic.s of his phee., so well ns he eould. 
without parhamcniary assistance, and in. it met u'ith so yreat 
a burthen, ns [ / doubt wo/ to .so//] it dranke his sjijrits., 
of which his natural vonstitutiMi ycehled, a vast stoehe, and 
brought ‘him to grare , his intennent*bcing the seed time 
of his glory, and England’s calamity. Before I jiasse furtlier, 
pardon nice in troubling you with flie character of bis person, 
which, by reason of my nearnesse tJ him, I had opportunity 
weUgjto observe. 
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His body^was wcl compact and strong, « his stature ui^der Q 
foote [I believe about two inches j, his head so shaped, as you 
might see it a storehouse and shop both of a vast, treasury 
of natural parts. His ^temper exceeding fyery^ aa ‘I have 
kiiown,*^6Mt Me ^ame if it kept downe for the most part, or 
soon alia jed witn thus moral indowments he had. lie was 
naturally compassionate towards objects in distresse, even to 
an effeminate maisure ; though Got? had made him a heart, 
wherein was left liirle rouine for any fear, hut what was due to 
himselfe, of which there was a large proportion, yet did he ex- 
ceed in tendernesse towards suflerers. A larger souK / tlnnkt’j 
^ hath seldom dwelt in a house of clay than his was. I do be- 
lieve, if his story were impartially transmitted, and the unpre- 
judiced world wel possest with it, she would adde him to her 
nine worthies, and make up that number a deccrniiri. He 
lived and dy^d in comfortable communion with God, as judi- 
cious jiersons neer him wel observed, lie was that Mordeeai 
that sought the welfare of his people, and spake peace to ‘his 
seed, yet were his temptations such, a.s it appeared fre<juently, 
that he, that hath grace enough ^for many rne^v have too 
little for himselfe ; tlie tri^suic lie had being but in an earthen 
vessel, and that etloally /J,»,nled with original sin, as any other 
man's nature is. He left suceessoi in the jjrotectorsbip his 
eldest son, a worthy uerson iiplced, of an obliging nature and 
religious disposition, giving great respect to the best of per- 
sons, both ^^nuaisters and ot?.ers; and having to his lady a 
prudent, godly, practical Christian. His entrance into the 
government was witli general satisfaction, liaving acceptation 
^ ivith all sorts of people, and addresses from them, imporiiiig so 
much. It was an luuazing consideration to me [who, out of 
^ tlic experience I had of the spirits of people, did fear confusion 
would be famous Oliver’s successor] to see ray fears so con- 
futed ; thfjfcjgh alas, the sin of England soon shewed, that they 
were not vaine fears. For m a short time, some aohings in 
the army appeared- tending to devest tluj. protector of the 
power of it. This bred some jealousy and unkindiiessc be- 
twixt himaud the officers\if it; but it was allayed, and things 
looked fayre again. j4bout this time writs were sent out 
to summons a parliament, which accordingly sat dow^n in 
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Marcih following. The power of the protector »nd that of 
the other house was instantly controverted in tl|e house of 
commons^ which house consisted of a tripartite interest, viz. 
the protector’s, the commonw'cafth’s^ as it was so cal^d by 
some, though groundlessly enough], and Charles the king of 
Scots ; each party striving to carry ap end their owif design, 
syding one while with one, another wbyle with another ob- 
structed settlement, and ^eted nothing but whflt tended to It^avc 
religion and sobriety naked of protcetio^. The vigilant army 
observed this, and di.s})osi-d themselves to prevent this growing 
evil : in order to it, k(;e]) generall eounsclk, publish renum- 
strances, and make arldre.sses. The parliament fearing the j'o- 
ordinacy [at least] of a military jmwer with t|^e eivil^ forbid 
the meetings of the army. 'J’he army resent this so ill, as by a 
violent impression they prevayle with the protechrr to di4?;olve 
the yrailiainent. This he did aiiimo tarn reluetaffti, iliat he 
could not conceal his lepentaiiee of it, but it breake out njio# 
all occatlons. Tlie army <ib.ser\iiig it reflected on him as a 
person true to the tivill intcre*^, and not fixed to them. And 
the officers kcc*}#ng general Counsels in a few days ri>solvo 
to depose him, and restore the t§iie]'tl>c?rs of parliament dis^ 
solved by the first proteetof, in the war 5fl,*to the exercise 
of their government again, in order [.'A they riclieulou.sly 
stiled it] to the settling of a« commonwealth. 'J'lie na- 
tion resented this act of the army exceedingly ill ; the godly 
jiarty being generally much dissatTsfyed with it, in r^'gard the 
persons brought together, were for the most part disobliging to 
any thing of reason or so^ri<y:y ; so that they inslavi'd the peo- 
ple to the lusts of a few men, as it soon ajipeared from this the 
officers of the army; and all in civil yii^ver derived their 
authority, and they seemed to have brought all under perfect 
subjection. But their deportment waxed too swelling for the 
army to bear long ; for upon an insurrection raysed ii#the we«t 
by sir George Booth a secluded member, in behalf of a free 
parliament, forces v^re sent against him iinflcr general Lam- 
bert, by whom sir George was soone reduced and mad^ a pri- 
soner. This so elev'ated the ruling mTn^in parliament, ks they 
began to increase the thicknesse of their fingers. The army 
volt. VII. D D 
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fearing thcjr would not rest, till they had brought {hem to 
Hehoboamja scantling, make complaint to them by way of 
remonstrance, out of which egg a bird sprang, that made new 
division, or rather rencwl^d tfie old betwixt them, till it came 
to another interruption. This put us into so great distemper, 
as one regiment inarcht against another, some for the parlia- 
ment, others against them, and drew up near Westminster Hall, 
even to push oO pike, but God in mercy kept them from 
ingaging ; so*.that iioe^ blond was spilt. The house thus dis- 
turbed used it’s interest to redintigrate its power : members 
meet in private cabals about it. They send into Scotland to 
general Monke, wlio was placed there by the old protector, 
commander in chiefe of the force of that nation. To him they 
complame of the breach of trust by the army here, and by them 
of tbt; violence ofl'ered to parliament. This Monke resents ill, 
and declart,^ for the parliament against the army. The army 
1?]) Ijingland meet in eouncel ; they chuse tlic lord Fleetwood 
captain general of all the forces in Kngland, Scotland and ^Ire- 
land ; send letters to Monke |br aceominodation ; appoint a 
eoimnittee of safety for the puklique peace, inade iij) of many 
chief officers of the armvf aiu^ others of the best (jualety titey 
could get ; dccliire a ror-olution tc? call a new parliament ; ap- 
poynt a committee Vo draw a platforme of government for the 
three nations. V/hyle this v^as acting, the nations grew into a 
flame, greatly hating any government introduced by the sword; 
so the ofti^'Cfs of the anny,*'and committee of safety, and all 
begun to draw heavily, and in a few weeks by tlie revolt of the 
soldiery, which began first at Porjsmputh, was seconded by the 
fleet, and generally falne in with by the private soldiers, their 
wheeles fell off, anfl left them on the ground. members 

of parliament returned to sit, all the officers, that were looked 
upon as having a hand in their interruption, set aside, though 
tf^ other «hings indemnifyed. Thus far was Jotharn’s parable 
iu the case of Abimelcch, and the men of Shechem realised in, 
this matter also. ' General Monke advanfes now to London, 
and is there honourably entertained : he is invited into I^n- 
don, courted and careecVd there upon hope hee would intro- 
duce the king of Scots, whose interest grew all this whyle, artd 
the generalety of the people exprest intentnessc upon ihf abuse 
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the parliament, and affront (to violence) the speaker at his 
lodgings, and the members walking in the streets. | 

Jn this •interim the house dismisses sir Henry Vane from 
sitting in it, as a person, that had*nol^been constant to |jarlia> 
ment priviledges : and Major Salaway, a person of great parts, 
and Sir Henry Vane’s second in most jthings, with some others, 
who acted in the committee of siifety. Yet were they greatly 
prest by declarations from the people, who tRlough tliey were 
pleased with the dishonour put on Sir yeiiry VsJlie [he being 
unhappy in lying under the most cathaJique prejudice of any 
man I know] yet partly dissutisfyed with the seelution of the 
members of 48, and partly thirsting after their lihertyes in fijpe 
parliament, were restless and impetuous. ^ ^ 

General Monke is now earnestly appl ycd to by the greatest 
part of the citizens of London, and the members of parliaifient, 
who were secluded in the year 48, to restore them tofhc CKcrcise 
of there trust. In tliat capacity, after some debate of sonv* oP 
the tflen sitting members concerning this matter, without liir- 
ther consent obtained from the xj^on sitting members, and with- 
out their privity #they were !);• the general brought into the 
house. They sat not three week»^, byibre they by act of par-^ 
1 lament dissolved tlieinselves,%nd inadc^f^rovision for a succeed- 
ing parliament, which is to sit down th? 25th day of the 
nevt inoiitli. In this time they inpcle sundry acts ; one about 
the ministry, to the ad>antagc of presbiierie ; another, in which 
they settled a militia distinct from that of the army, ^ut into 
such commissioners hands, for the must part, as are for the 
king’s interest. They lik^'wigc settled a council of state, con- 
sisting of one and thirty very prudent and sober men, and of 
good interest as to civil concernments. • 

But to draw to a period, and trouble you no longer with this 
discourse ; the interest of religion lyes dreadfully on the dust ; 
for the eminent profes.sors of it having atchieved formerly grea# 
victories in the war, and thereby great power in the army, 
made use of it to mate.* variety of changes in the government ; 
and every of thus changes hazardous and pernicious, and dis- 
satisfactory in one considerable respeef or other. 

They were all charged upon the principles of the authours of 
them, who being congregational men, have not only made men 
D D 2 
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of that persuasion choapc, but rendered them odeous to the 
generality the nation ; and that the rather, because general 
Fleetwood, who married the protect()r’s daughter, and the lord 
Desb^row, who inarriedMiis^sistcr, were princij)al instruments 
[as is apprehended, though I thinke not truely of Fleetwood] 
in overtli rowing the family, from which they had their prefer- 
ment and so many signal kindnesses. It is not to be cxprest, 
what reproach brought upon profession of religion by this 
meanes, and '^’hat a foyndation layd to persecute it out of Eng- 
land, if that party pievaylcs; for demonstration is made by 
experience, that professors were not mpre troublesome and fac- 
tious in times of peace, before the wars of England began, and 
the gryat instruments of them, than they have been im])erious, 
self seeking, trust breaking, and covenant violating, since they 
were invested with power. And whyther tliis scandal will goe, 
or wh<2t tfie eOeets of it will be, the Lord knows ; but to be 
*siir as Solomon says, he that breaks a hedge, a serpoit will 
byte him ; and this is fulfilled upon them, w'ho have been the 
greatest hedge breakers, that | have known. And as there is 
a woe pronounced to the w<i91d by our SlFviour, because of 
4 offences, so there is a rf du» lant woe to them, by whom thos 
offences come. ” 

I have cause to belceve, that you have met with most of what 
I have here comiminicated to you, in a better dresse, from some 
other har.d : if so, 1 entreat the panion of your stomake for 
my craufoe bis coctuin. 1 also entreat yoiii' advise by the next 
oppertunity, concerning friendcs here, what incouragement per- 
sons may have, if tymes press th«m,f^o transport their familyes 
into New England, with some general directions of doeing to 
the best advantage. 

1 doe promise myselfe this fruit of my writing, that as it may 
renue our intercourse, and kindle the former coales of love, soe 
St will iff-ovoke you with /-rcatest fervency, to lay the sad state 
of our affaires here before the Lord, wliose name is greatly 
iiigaged in them**; for the rage of the cflfemy is swelled to an 
intollerable height, and his mouth set against the heavens. 
God hath great causp now to feare the enemy and the avenger. 
And this is our last refuge, for we have forfited all to the ut- 
most. I pray present me to my cousin your wife, lA'idcr the 
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character of a person ready, though unable to serve her. * Ac- 
cept of the like tender from. Sir, i 

* Your real servant^ and unworthy kinsman, 

Jo. Maidstuk, 

Westminster, March 24 1659. 

If you sliall give yoiirselfe the trouble at any time of honor- 
ing mee with a letter, you may please to difect it to Pond- 
house, at Boxted in Pssex, where my father livjd ; it is three 
miles from Colchester. 

• 

These for his honourable friend and kinsman, John 
Winthorpe, Ksq. ; governoin of the collonic of Con- 
ncctacut in New Kngland. 


B. 


srEciML'N.s or THE eoirif'i^cTRruLAK in nioM well’s 

PROXr^TOJlATK. 

“ Nov. 11. — I'his day iJlu* inost^dlustricais lady, the ladf 
Frances Cromwell, youngest daiightet of^iis highness the lord 
protector, was married to the most noble gentleman, Mr. Hu- 
bert Rich, son of the lord Ri^, grandchild of the earl of 
Warwick, and of the countess dvawager of Devonshire, in the 
presence of their highnesses and of liis grandfather and father, 
and the said countess, with many other persons of high honor 
and quality. The soleAniFies of the happy nuptials were con- 
tinued and ended with much honour.” —^il/rre. Pol., Nov. 5, 
to 12. 1657. 

Nov. 19. — Te^erday afternoon, his highness went to 
Hampton Court, and this day the most illustrious lady, the 
lady Mary Cromwell, third dauglftcr of his highness the l^rd 
protector, was ther^ married to the most yoble lord the lord 
Falconbridge, in the presence of their highnesses, and many 
noble persons. Fiiday, 20. — Thei# highnesses, with the said 
lord and lady, returned from Ilamptoi* Court.” — Merc. Pol., 
Noe. |jp. to 26. 1657. 
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c. 


SOIME EXTRACTS FROM A DESCRIPTION OF CROMWELl/s LORDS. 

f 

Kichart) Cromwei.l, eldest son of the protector (so called) a 
person of p^reat vorth and merit, and well skilled in hawking, 
hunting, hoij;.e-racing^^ with other sports and y)astimes ; one 
whose undertakings, hazards, and services for the cause cannot 
■u'cll he numbered or set forth, unless the drinking of king 
Charles’s, or, as is so cotnrnonly spoken, his father's ln7ullor(Vs 
heidth ; wluise abilities in praying and I'reaching, and love to 
the sectaries, heing much like his cousin Dick Ingoldsby’s, 
and,' being <0 very likely to be his father’s successor, and to 
inherit^ hi« noble virtues, in being the light of the eyes, and 
b reath of the nostrils of the old heathenish popish laws and 
customs of the nation, especially among the learned, the ‘uni- 
versity of Oxfonl lune tlierefore thought fit, he being also no 
very good scliolar, to chiise hiiiu their chanoc^^or. 

Henry Lawrence, a gent^ijMnan of a com tly breed, and a 
good trencher-nrtiH ; wijo, when Me bishops ruffled in their 
pride and tyranny.'- went over to Holland, afterwards came 
back, and became a membef of the long pailiament; fell off 
at the beheading the late king, and change of the government, 
for which I’le protecto#, lllen lieutenant-general, with great 
zeal declared, ‘ That a neutral spirit was more to be abhorred 
than a cavalier spir/t, and that such^ men as he were not fit to be 
used in such a day as that^ when Goil was cult my down Kiny- 
ship root and branoi ' yet came in play again, upon design, 
in the little parliament, and contributed^ much to the dissolv- 
ing of them, as also setting up the protector, and settling the 
instrumeryt of government and a single person, affirming, 

‘ That other foundation cou^id no man lay.’ P’or which worthy 
services, and as a onarc or bait to win or at least quiet 

the baptised people, iiiinsclf being under that ordinance, he 
was made and continued •yircsidcnt of the protector’s council, 
where he hath signed ntaiiy an arbitrary and illegal warrant for 
the carrying of honest faithful men to prisons and exiWwIth- 
out cadi^e, unless their not apostatising with them from just 
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and honest principles. Ills merits are great and many, being 
every way thorough-paced, and a great adorer of ^Kingship; 
so as he deserveth, no doubt, and is every way fit, to be taken 
out of tlie parliament, to have thb tldrd place of honoi^, and 
negative voice in the other house over the people of these lands. 

Colonel Desborough, a gentleman or yeoman of aliuut sixty 
or seventy pounds, per annum, at the beginning of the wars ; 
who being allied to the ^irotector by marriagf of his sister, h-T 
cast away his spade and took a sword^ and ros(#wirh him in 
the wars, and in like manner, upon the princi])le-i of justice 
and freedom, advanced his interest very much ; if he were not 
of the long parliament, he w'-as of the little one, which be 
hcljied to break. Being grown considerable, be east away the 
principles by which he rose, and took on principles of violence 
and tyranny, and heljied to set np the protector, for wliith he 
was made one of his council, and one of the gcnPftils*at sea, 
an^ hath a princely command at land, being rnajor-gciicr^il 
divers counties in the \vest, as also one of the loi-iJs of the 
Cinque Ports. ^ 

Lord ViscouJtt Lisle, eldeat son of tlic earl of Leicester, 
was of the long parliament to yie and at the change of 
govermneiiti and making^laws of *ieason*ag'iii»st a singfe 
person’s rule, and, no question, concurrcff with the rest there- 
in ; lu' was also of the little parVainent, and of all the parlia- 
ments since; was all along of the protector’s council, and 
w'as never to seek ; who ha\ing learned so much b\4 changing 
Avith every change, and keeping still, like his father-in-law, 
the carl of Salisbury, .jnd, Peter Sterry, on that side which 
hath jirovcd trump, nothing need farther be said of his fitness, 
being such a man of principles, to be takcti out of the parlia- 
ment, to have a settled negative voice in the other house, over 
all the good people of these lands, he being a lord of the old 
stamp already, and, in time, so likjly to become a i»?er. « 
Sir Gilbert Pickering, knight of the old stamp, and of a con- 
siderable revenue ilhNorlliamptonsliire, ont? of the long parlia- 
ment, and a great slicklei in the change of the government 
from Kingly, to that of a commomvealth ; helped to make 
those laws of treason against Kingship, liath also changed with 
all cUhngcs that have been since ; be was one of the little 
D D 4 
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parliament, and helped to break it, as also of all the. parlia- 
ments sincj ; is one of the prbtcctor’s council ; and, as if he 
had been pinned to his sleeve, wjis never to seek ; ds become 
high steward of Wcstmhist^r ; and, being so finical, spruce, 
and li^e old courtier, is made lord chamberlain of the pro- 
tector's ^o^sel^d or court; so that he may well be counted 
be taken out of the liouse, to have a negative 
the ' ^ther house, though Ije helped to destroy it 
^ l^iug <md Lords. There are more besides him, that 

transgressors, by building again the things 
^Wfftch they onee destroyed. 

, ^ ^V\’^alter Strickland, sometime agent, or ambassador to the 
Dutch in the J.ow- Countries, from the long parliament, and 
a good friend of tlieirs ; at length became a member of that 
parli&nicnt ; was also of the little parliament, which he helped 
to brea/: ; Vas of the parliament since, and is now of the pro- 
Csctcw’s council ; he is one that can serve a cominonweaTth, 
and also a prince, so he may serve hiinsvlf and his own ends 
by it ; who, having so greatly profited by attending the Ho- 
gan Mogans, and become so evf ert in the eek^mony jjostures, 
and thereby so apt like rn with his biothor sir Gilbert, 
and the president, to invkate or act’ the part of an old courtier 
in the new court, v'us made caiitain-general of the protector’s 
magi^ye, or gray-coated footguard in Whitehall, as the earl of 
Holland formerly to the king ; who, being every way of sucli 
worth ana nierils, no <piestioii can be made, or exception bad 
against his fitness to be taken out of tlie parliament to exer- 
cise a negative voice in the other Ipm'jp over the people of this 
commonwealth, 

8ir Charles Ousfly, a gentleman who came something late 
into play on this side, being converted fi'om a cavalier in a 
good hour. He became one of the little parliament, which 
hq helped’ to break, and t(^ set the protector on the throne ; 
for which worthy service, he was, as he well deserved, t^en 
in to be one of his 1‘ouncil ; was also of thf^ parliaments since ; 
a man of constancy and certainty in his principles, much like 
the wind ; and, althou^h^e hath done nothing for the causi^’* 
whereby to merit, yet is he counted of that worth, as to be 
every way tit to be taken out of the parliament^ to Ifctve a 
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negative voice in the other house, over such as have done 
most, and merited highest in fhe cause, the protector and his 
fellow negative men excepted, and over all the connnonwealth 
besides. • * 

Mr. Rouse, one of the long parliament, and by them made 
provost or muster of Eaton college he abode in t^t parlia- 
ment, and helped to change the government into a common- 
wealth, and to destroy the negative voice*in the King and 
Lords; was also of the little parlian^^nt, and^j^Iieir speaker; 
who, when the good things came to he done vdiieh were 
formerly declared, and for not doing of which the old parlia- 
ment, was prctendedly dissolved, being an old bottle, and so^ 
not fit to hear that new wine, witliout jintting it to the ques- 
tion, left tlie chair, and went with his fellow old Ifottles to 
Wliitehall, to surrender their power to the general ; wliach he, 
as speaker, and they, by signing a parchment (J*»pqper, pre- 
tended to do. The colourable foundation for this apo.sta<^y^', 
upon the monarchical foundation being thus laid, and the 
general himself, as protector^ seated thereon, he became one 
of his rouncilj|i good old ma«, and well he deserved it, for he 
ventured hard ; lie was also gf i^e parliaments since, and, 
being an aged venerable ilftan, all oKueptionf set aside, may15e 
counted worthy to he taken out of tlic hiusetoliave a negative 
voice in the other house, over ^11 that shall question him for 
whet he liatli done, and over all the people of these lands 
besides, though he would not suffer it in the King^and Lords. 

Colonel Sydenham, a gentleman of not very irmcli per an- 
num at the begiiiiiiii»r of the wars, was made governor of 
Malcomb Regis, in the West; became one of the long parlia- 
ment, and hath augmented his revenue some purpose ; he 
helped, no question, to change the government, and make 
those laws of treason against Kingship ; wjis also of the little* 
parliament, and of those that were since ; one also^of the jjro- 
tector’s council, hath a princely command in the Isle of 
Wight, is one ofkithc commissioners of ilie treasury ; by all 
which he is grown very great and considerable. 

Colonel Mountague, a gentiemat of Huntingdonshire, of a 
fair estate, a colonel formerly in the*association army, under 
the warl of Manchester, where he, for some time, appeared, 
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whilst colonel Pickering lived, to be a sectary, and for lay- 
men’s preaching, as also a lovel' of the rights and freedoms of 
the people, rather than of the priaciple he now actrf'Vy ; but, 
that honest colonel dyin^l’, sdme other things also coining be- 
tween, he became of another mind ; he gave off being a soldier 
about th^ time of the new model, it is likely upon the same 
account with colonel Russel ; did not greatly approve of be- 
heading the kiiig^ or change of the gt^ernment, or the army’s 
last march inWb Seotlai^, as the protector, then general, may 
witness; yet, after the war was endetj at Worcester, and the 
old jiarliaraent dissolved, he was taken in, though no change 
^ appearing from what he was before, to be of the little parlia- 
ment, which he helped to break, and to set uj) monarchy a-new 
in the protector, which lie designedly was called to do; for 
which*- worthy service he was made one of the council, a coin- 
missioiiQ’: of* the treasury, and one of the gemrals at sea ; he 
ws*s of the parliaments since ; all which considered, none need 
question his titness to be a lord, and to be taken out of the 
house to have a negative voice, Ju tlie other house, not only 
over the treasury and seamen, biK all the goot>people of these 
lands besides. d «> 

Commissioner lasle, sometime a'counsellor in the Temple ; 
one of the long parliament, where he improved his interest 
to purpose, and bought states lands gtiotl cheap ; afterwards 
became a commissioner of the great seal, and heljied in parlia- 
ment to change the go%ernnient from kingly to parlia- 
mentary, or of a coinmonweallh ; cluuiged again to kingly, 
or of a single person; and did sw-eav the protector at his 
fist installing chief magistrate, to tla* Jiazard of his neck, 
contrary to four acts^f parliament, which he helped to make, 
with others, that make it treason so to do. He hath lately 
retired for sanctuary into Mr. Rowe’s church, and is still 
conjinissionir of the seal ; and being so very considerable in 
worth and merit, is also fit to be taken out of the bouse to 
have a negative voict in the other house ovtt" the good people, 
and all such who shall any way question him ; be is since 
made president of the hiph court, so called, of justice. 

Treason never prospers : what’s the reason ? 

For, when it prospers, none dare call it treason. 
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Chief justice Glyn, sometime a counsellor at law, and 
steward of the court at Westriliiister, formerly one of the long 
parlian^ent, and that help<^ to bait the earl of Strafford, and 
bring him to the block ; was retortler of London, and one of 
the eleven members impeached by the army of treason, and by 
that parliament committed to the Tower* the •protector, 
through apostacy, assuming the government, took him u}> and 
made liim a judge; £^id finding him so ^ for his turn, did 
also make him chief justice of Enpjand ; soi«that, of a little 
man, lie is grown up into great bulk and interest, and of com- 
plying principles to tfie life; who, being so vary useful to 
advance and uphold the protector’s great negative voice, is^ 
thereby questionless, in his sense, lit to be taken out oJ^ the 
house, and to have a negative voice himself in the otlfer house, 
not only over the pcojiJe, but over the law he is to chief 
judge of, and in a capacity to hinder that no yodtl* for the 
Jutnn\ hv made for the eai,e of the people^ or to hurt of the, 
lawyers' trade. 

IJiiKtrode Whitlock, formerly a counsellor at law, one of 
the long’parlia^iieiit, proiitedfthorc, and advanced his interest 
very greatly; became one of t^e commissioners of the great 
seel, one that hel])od to Change tb# goveAiment, and male 
laws against a single jierson’s rule. I A the time of the little 
pjirliament, he went amlmssador^to Sweden in great state ; that 
parliament being dissolved, he agitated there for the protector, 
then came over ; and, when siflne alteration an(J pretended 
reformation was made in the chancery, he stood off from being 
any longer a cominissl(ojer^of the seal, and became one of the 
supervisors of the treasury at one thousand pounds per aimiim 
salary ; he is one who is guided mow by policy than hy 
conscience, and, being, on that account, the more fit for the 
protector’s service, tliere is no question to be made of his* 
w^orth and merit to be taken out of the house to Jiavc a jpe- 
gative voice in the other house o*cr the people there, though 
he helped to put i%dowii in the King andi I^ords. 

Mr. Clayjiole, son of Mr. Claypole in Northamptonshire, 
now lord Claypole. lie long sinfe iruirried the protector’s 
daughter ; a iierson, whose qualihcatfons not answering tliosc 
honcat principles, formerly so pretended to,, of putting none 
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but godly men into places of trust, was a long time kept out ; 
but, since the apostasy from those principles, as also the prac- 
tice brake in, and his father-in-law (the head thcreuip) came 
to be prqtector, he was \,heh judged good enough for that 
dispensation, and so taken in to be master of his horse, 
as duke Hamilfon to the King. Much need not be said 
of him ; his relation, tis son-in-law to the protector, is suffi- 
cient to bespeak 'him every way fit be taken out of the 
house, and ina le a ]or(|j!,; and, having so long time had a ne- 
gative voice over his wife, Spring- Garden, the ducks, deer, 
liorses, and asses in James’s Park, is the bettor skilled liow to 
exercise it again in the other house, over the good people of 
these nations, without any gainsaying or dispute. 

Colonel Pride, tlien sir ^niomas, now lord Pride, sometime 
an hoKcst brewer in Ijondon, wont out a captain upon the ac- 
count of thc'cause, fought on, and in time became a colonel ; 
did good service in EngUnfl and Scotland, for which he was 
well rewarded by the parliament ; with clieap debentures of 
his soldiers and others, he bought good lands at easy rates ; 
gave the long parliament a i)urg , fought agaih^st tht!i*kingand 
his neg-ative voice, and wps against the negative voice of his 
brirthren, the lord.4 spiritual and toinporal, being unwilling to 
have any in tlie land ,- but hath now changed his mind and 
principles .with iIm* times, and will fight for u negative voice 
in the pro^^ector, and also have one himsell', and be a lord, for 
he is a kipght of the new order already, and grown very 
bulky and considerable. It is bard to say bow the people 
will like if. However, his wortli^ and merits, rightly mea- 
sured, will, no question, render him fit to be taken out of the 
house to be one of tiic other house, and to have a negative 
voice, not only over the bears, but all the people of these 
lands, though he did formerly so oppose and fight against it ; 
an^ the noble lawyers will be glad of liis company and friend- 
ship, for that there is now no fear of his hanging up their 
gowns by the Scoitish colours in Westii.instcr-hall, as be 
formerly so greatly boasted and threatened to do. 

Colonel Ilewson, then Sir John, now lord Hewson, some- 
time an honest shoe-maker, or cobler in London, went out a 
captain upon the account of the cause, was very ze'«;.lous, 
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fought on stoutly, and in time l^came a colonel ; did good 
service, both in England and Ireland; was made governor of 
Dublii^ •became one of little parliament, and of all the 
parliaments since; a knight also #)f the new stamp. The 
world being so well amended with him, and the sole so well 
stitched to the upper leather, having gotteft so considerable 
an interest and means, he may well be counted lit to ])e taken 
out f)f tile house to he a lord, and to have a negative voice in 
the otlier house, over all of the gentU* craft, i\pd cordwainers 
company in London, if they please. Hut, tlioiigh he be so 
considerable, and of sucli merit in the protector’s, as also in 
his own esteem, not only to he a knight, but also a lord,^ 
yet it will hardly pass for current with the good peopfe of 
these lands, if being so far beyond the Ja^t. Neither will 
they think liim fit (saving the protector’s pleasure) io have 
a negative voice over them, though he formerly Jjiught so 
stiffly against it in the king and lords, in order to set tl^m 
fi^c. 

(/olonel Harkstead, then sir John, now lord Hark stead, 
sometinlcagol|jsmith in the {traiul of no great laiik, went out 
aca])taiii to Windsor Castle, wj|s si^netiine governor of Head-* 
iiig, got at length to he a<*colonel, tjjen muie lieutenant of fhe 
Tower by the old parliament. The»protector (so called) 
finding him fit for his turn, continued him there, and also 
made him major-general of Middlesex, in the decimating 
business, and assistant to majoikgeneral Ski}jpon,^in London. 
He is one to the life to fulfd the protector’s desires, whether 
right or wrong, for he^wift dispute no commands, nor make 
the least demur, but, in an oftieious way, will rather do more ^ 
than his share. His principles for all .'Arbitrary things what- 
soever being so very thorough, let friends or foes come to his 
den, they come not amiss, so he gets by it ; yea, rather thad 
fail, he will send out his armed men to break opei^other ijen’s 
houses, and seize their persons^ and bring them to his jail, 
and then at his pWisure turn them out. •lie hath erected a 
principality in the Tower, and made laws of his own, and ex- 
ecutes them, in a martial way, of er all comers ; so that he 
hath great command, and makes mih know his power. He 
wasaof the latter parliaments ; is one of the commissioners. 
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• * • • 
like the bishop’s pander’s in the King’s days, for suppressing 

truth in the printing presses, a* oppression once the afmy so 
greatly complained of ; is, for sauptiiary, gotten in be a 
member of Mr. Griffith’s tchifrch ; is also knighted after the 
new or^er, and, the better to carry on the protector’s interest 
among tHl* ear- bored slavish citizens, is lately become an 
alderman ; so that he hath advanced his interest and revenue 
to purpose. Histtitles and capacities, emblazoned, virill suffi- 
ciently argue fcis worth^and merits, and speak him out fully 
to be a man of the times, and every way deserving to be yet 
greater, and, Haman-like, to be set higher. All which con- 
^ sidered, it would seem a wrong not to have taken him out 
of tiic house, and made him a lord of the other house. 

Coloned Ingolclsby, a gentleman of Buckinghamshire, allied 
to the \orotcctor ; he betook himself to the wars on the right 
side, as ij happened, and in time became a colonel. A gen- 
tlofinan of courage and valour, but not veiy famous for any 
great exploits, unless for beating the honest inn-keeper of 
Aylesbury in Whitehall, for which tlie protector committed 
him to the Tower, but was soai released. <i^io great friend 
of the Sectaries (so called)^ or cause of freedom then fought 

fof, as several of iiis thci*, and noW^officers and soldiers can 
witness. And, althobgli it he well known, and commonly 
reported, that lie can neither pray nor iireacli, yet, coin])lying 
so kindly with new court, and being in his principles of King- 
ship, as abo a colonel of horSe, anti the i)rotector’s kinsman, 
he mav well be reekoned fit to be taken out of the house, and 
made a lord. 

t c 

Colonel Whaly, formerly a woollen draper, a petty mer- 
chant, in London ; vwftiose shop being out of sorts, and his cash 
empty, not having wherewithal to satisfy his creditors, he fled 
into Scotland for refuge, till the wars began ; then took on 
him^to be a^^soldier, whereby he hath profited greatly: was no 
great zealot for the cause, but, happening on the right side, 
he kept there, and atBlciigth was made coim'jiissary -general of 
the hor.se. He was of these latter parliaments, and, being so 
very useful and complying Vo promote the protector’s designs, 
was made inajor-generaf of two or three companies. He 
is for a king, or protector, or what you will, so it be Kkcd 
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at court.; Ls, with his little brother Glyn, grown a great 
man, and very considerable, aiiil wiser, as the protector saith, 
than n^jjpr-gcneral Lainbgrt; who having, with' his fellow 
lords, Claypolc and Howard, $o» excellent a spirit of govern- 
raent over his wife and family, being also a inemoer of 
Tliomas Goodwin’s church, no cjucstion need* be mtAlc' of his 
merit of being every way fit to be a lor<t and to be taken 
out of the house, to have .a negative voice the other house 
over the peo])le, for tlia? he ‘ never, as he saith, $>ught against 
any such thing, as a negative voice.’ 

Colonel Goff, now lord Golf that would be, some time 
colonel Vaughan’s brother’s apprentice (a salter in London) 
whose time being near or newly out, betook liimself to be a 
soldier, instead of setting uj) his trade ; wen? out a Quarter- 
master of foot, and continued in the wars till he forgot»what 
ho fought for; in time became a colonel, and, in 4he yutward 
apjiearance, very /.ealous and frequent in praying, f)reachin^ 
antf pressing for righteousness and freedom, and highly es- 
teemed in the army, on that account, when honesty was in 
fashion ; yet, h.i^ng, at tlie sajie tune, like his general, an evil 
tincture of that spirit, that loveil aij^d sought after the favour 
and praise of man, more thitn that of pod (a.^ by woeful exp^ 
rieiice in both of them, hath since * ap|i.»eared ) he could not 
further believe, or persevere, ujion tiiat account, but by de- 
grees fell off. And tliis was he, wlio, with colonel White, 
brought inusqiieteers, and turnetl the honest members, left 
behind in tlic little parliament, out of the house. Complying 
thus kindly with the protector’s designs and interest, ho was 
made major-general of ifampshiro and Sussex ; was of the late 
parliament ; hatli advanced Jus interest gseatly, and is in so 
great esteem and favour at court, that he is judged the only fit 
man to have major-general Lambert’s place and command, as * 
major-general of the army; and, Iiaving so far advanced, is 
a fair way to the protectorship hefeafter, if he be not served 
as Lambert was. i4Ic, being so very conwdcrable a person, 
and of such great worth, there is no question of his deserts and 
fitness to he taken out of the house t^ be a lord, and to have a 
negative voice in the other house; tfie rather, for that he 
“ neve# in all his life, as he saith, fought against any such 
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thing, as a single person, or a negative voice|,but only to put* 
down Charles, and set up 01iv#r,*’ and hath his end. 

Colonel Berry. liis original ya** from the iron-j^rks, as 
a clerk^ or overseer ; betook diimself to the wars, on the par- 
liament side ; profited greatly in his undertaking, and advanced 
his interest \ er^' far ; who, though he wore not the jester’s 
coat, yet, being so ready to act his part, and please his general 
in time lie became a colonel of horse in the army, afterwards 
a major-geneiyil of divers counties, a command fit for a jirince j 
wherein lie might learn tt) lord it in an arbitrary way, before- 
hand, at his pleasure. ^ 

Colonel Cooper, some time a shopkeeper, or salter, in 
Southwark, a member of 'riioraas Goodwin’s church, one for- 
merly oV very high principles for cominon justice and freedom, 
like Kis brother Tichborn. The army, then in Scotland, 
sending, iiitu England for faithful, praying men, to make 
oncers of, the honest people in the lfor(uigh recommended 
him to the general, in order to have a comnjand ; who accord- 
ingly went down, but left bis principles behind liim, and es- 
poused others ; was made colonel at the first ^ash, and, though 
he began late, yet hath sp well improved his interest, that he 
Imth already gotoeii as many hund^reds per annum as he had 
hundred pounds, wImiii hb left Jiis trade. lie hath a regiment 
of foot in S<’otlan(l, and another in Ireland, where he is majo^ 
general of the North, in Venables’s looin, and governor ot 
C arrickfcrgr.s, so as he is iv. a very liojielul way to be a great 
man indeed, 

Alderman Pack, then sir Christopher, now lord Pack. His 
rise formerly was by dealing in cloth ; near tlie beginning of 
the long parliament, was made an alderman ; was then very 
discreet, and meddled little, more Uk^ a neuter, or close 
malignant, than a zealot for the cause ; was a commissioner of 
the customs, also sheriff' and lord mayor of London, next after 
alderman Viner. The pri>tector taking on him the govern- 
ment, the sunshinc^of the new court pleas'd him, and brought 
him ill full compliance. He was one of the last parliament, 
and zealous to re-establish kingship in the person of the pro- 
tector, and judged th^ only meet man to bring the petition 
into the house, praying him to accept of and take it upoQ him; 
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^hi(Ai, though he then refused, yet, as is reported, Imth ance 
repented his then refusal. ’ 

Alde^ipan Tichborn, then sir Robert, knight of the new 
stamp, now lord Tichb(»rn. At tlAj beginning of tlje long 
parliament, when a great spirit was stirring for liberty and 
justice, many worthy petitions and complaints were made 
against patentees, the bishops, and the earl of Strafford. He* 
being the son of a citizep, and young, f^*!! in''and espoused the 
good cause and principles then on fept, and tilereby became 
very popular, and was |i;rt*atly cried up by the good people of 
the city, &c. His ris<|; was first in the military w^, where he 
soon became a colonel ; and, by the parliament, made lieyte* i 
nant of the Tower of London ; and, though hp was a colonel, 
yet never went out to fight, but became an alderman very 
timely, and then soon began to cool and lose his former zeal 
and principles, and left off preaching, as his pasto^, Mar. Lock- 
y^, did the church, to his brother George Cockain. Ilg Wts 
afterwards sheriff ^nd lord mayor in liis turn ; was also of the 
committees for the sale of stat^j lands, whereby he adv.shced his 
interest and rcveiiue consider^ily ; out of zeal to the public, 
he offered the parliament to ser^ie tlsem freely, as a coimn]jp- 
sioner of the customs, wlfereby he^uppbinted another, and 
planted himself in his room, and then, wilh the rest of his bre- 
thren, petitioned the committee »of the navy for a salary, and 
had it ; notwithstanding he was so well rewarded for his pains, 
after he had pretended to serve them for nothing, y«t, with his 
brother, colonel Harvy, and captain Langham, came offblucly 
l^n the end. He was little parliament, and helped 

to dissolve it ; one of the late parliament also. He hath, by 
degrees, sadly lost principles, and fo?gottcn the good old 
cause, and espoused and taken up another; being so very, 
officious for the new court interest, and such a stickler for 
them; he is become a great favourj|^e ; it is not harcl^to read4)I« 
change, it being in so great letters. All things considered, he 
is, no question, fit be called lord TichbeiVn. 

Sir Francis Russel, knight baronet of the old stamp, a 
gentleman of Cambridgeshire, of a c^onsiderable revenue. In 
the beginning of the wars was first for the king, then for the 
parliadhent, and a colonel of foot under the earl of Manchester ; 
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a man, like William Sedgwick, high flown, but not serious or 
substantial in his principles ; Ife continued in his command till 
the new mo^del, then took oflence^t^and fell ofl* or laid^'iside by 
them ;^no great zealot in ihe f^ause, therefore not judged honest, 
serious, or wise enough to be of the little parliament^ yet was 
of these flitter parliaments : is also chamberlain of Chester, at 
about 500L per annum. He married his eldest daughter to 
Henry Cromwell; seci^nd son of the protector, then colonel of 
horse, now lord deputy^ sp called, of Ireland ; another to co- 
lonel Reynolds, a new knight, and general of the English army 
in France, ^nder cardinal Mazarine, since, with colonel White 
and others, cast away coining from Mardike. There is no 
question but his principles are for kingship and the new court, 
being so greatly concerned therein ; wherefore it were great 
pity if he should not also be taken out of the house to be a 
lord of the (fiber house, liis son-in-law being so great a lord, 
ard have a negative voice over Cambridgeshire, And all the 
people or'these lands besides. ^ 

Sir William Strickland, kni^ght of the old stamp, a gen- 
tleman of Yorkshire, and brotlrer to WaltcirStrickland ; was 
of the parliament a long t^me,^but hath now, it seems, forgotten 
tfie cause of fightttig w'tt, and cutfmg off the late king’s head, 
and suppressing the ftrds, their house, and negative voice. He 
was of these latter ]jarliaments, and of good compliance, no 
question, with the new' court, and settling the protector a-new 
in all the>p things for which*the king was cut off; wherefore 
he is fit, no doubt, to be taken out of the house and made a 
lord ; the rather, for that hi* youngej- brother, Walter, is so 
great a lord, and by whom, in all likelihood, he will be steered 
to use his negative voice in the other house over Yorkshire, 
and the people of these lands, to the interest of the court. 

Sir Richard Onsloe, knight of the old stamp, a gentle- 
man of Surrey, of good parts, and a considerable revenue; ; he 
was of the long parliament, and with much ado, through his 
policy, steered his course between the tw(3?8Tocks of king and 
jiarliament, and weathered some sore storms. Was not his 
man taken in bis companj, by the guard of Southwark, with 
commissions of array iA his pocket from the king, and scur^ 
rilous songs against the roundheads? Yet, by his interest^ rode 
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It out till colonel Pride came with his purge, then suffered 
loss, and came no more in pldy till about Worcester fight ; 
when, b^the help of some friends in parliament, he was im- 
powcred to raise, and lead as coloflcl, ^ regiment of SuiTj^^y men 
against the Scots and their king, but came too late to fight, it 
being over. Being popular in Surrey, he was of the latter 
parliaments, is fully for kingship, and was never otherwise, 
and stickled much amo*}g the seventy l^ngllffgs to that end ; 
and, seeing he cannot have young Qiiarles, oW Oliver will 
serve his turn, so he have one; so that he is very fit to be lord 
Onsloe, and to be takeji out of the house, to have negative 
voice in tlie other house over Surrey, if they please, an(^ all 4 
the people of these lands besides, whether thej^pleasej^r not, 
Mr. John Fiennes, son of the lord Say, and brother to 
commissioner Fiennes; brought in, it is likely, for one* upon 
his score, is, in a kind, such a one as they call a* sectary, but 
no gjreat stickler ; therefore? not being redeemed from th*; fdkr 
and favour of man, will, it is prol)able, follow his brother, who 
is, as it is thought, rnucJi steere^ hy old auhl/ety, his father f that 
lies in his den^ a^Thurloe by hfs Mr. Si. John, and will say No 
with the rest, when any thing o;ia[)OyAs the interest of the n^ 
court, their i)0wcr, and greHtness ; aijjd niay*thercfore pass for 
one to he a lord. * 

Sir John Hubbard, knight baronet of the old stamp, a gen- 
tleman of Norfolk, of a considerable estate, part whereof came 
lately to him by the death of a kinsman ; he w;wj of these 
latter parliaments, but not of the former ; had meddled very 
little, if at all, in throwiitg down Kingship, hut hath stickled 
very much in helping to re-establish and build it up again ; ' 
and a great stickler among the late kinglihgs, who petitioned 
the protector to be king. His priiicijjles l)eing so right for^, 
kingship and tyranny, he is in great favour at court, as well as 
Dick Ingoldsby, and, no qucstionyleservcs to be a lord. ^ , 
Sir Thomas Honywood, knight of the old stamp, a gentleman 
of Kssex, of a consilJtrable revenue ; he wffs a committee-man 
in the time of the long parliament and also a military man, 
and led, as colonel, a regiment of !^scx men to the fight at 
Worcester ; came in good time, and fought well against king- 
ship add tyranny in the house of the Stewarts ; was of the last 
E E ^ 
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parliament. He is not so wise as Solomon, or so substantial 
and thorouj^h in his principlel for righteousness and freedom, 
as Job, chap. xxix. but rather sofVin his spirit, andr^o easy, 
like a pose of wax, to be Ikirdbd on that side where the greatest 
strength is. Being therefore df so hopeful principles for the 
new court interest, and %o likely to comply with their will 
and pleasure, no doubt need be made of his fitness to be 
a lord. ^ ^ f 

Mr. Hampden, now, lord Hampden, a young gentleman of 
Buckinghamshire, son of the late colonel Hampden, that noble 
patriot and defender of the rights and liberties of the English 
nat;ion ; of famous memory, never to be forgotten, for with- 
standing the kipg in the case of ship-money ; being also one 
of the five impeached members, which the said king endea-t 
vourcU to have pulled out of the parliament, whereupon fol- 
lowed srich^feud, war, and shedding of blood. Tliis young 
gftitlf*man, Mr. Hampden, was the last of sixty-two, wliich 
were added singly by the protector, after the choice of sixty 
together ; it is very likely, tha| colonel Ingoldsby, or some 
other friend at court, got a cai^inaVs hat fcfr' him, thereby to 
settle and secure him t« tin- interest of the new court, and 
wholly take him V)ff fiorti the thoughts of ever following his 
father’s steps, or inlicViting his noble virtues ; as likewise, that 
the honest nier in Biiekinghimshire, and all others th t arc 
lovers of freedom and justice, that cleaved so cordially to, 
and weri. cheerfully along with his fiithcr in the beginning 
of the late war, might be out of all hopes of him, and give 
him over for lost to the good oUl cause, and inheriting his 
father’s noble spirit and principles, though he doth his lands. 
He was of the lattfbr parliament, and found right, saving in 
the design upon which he was made a lord after the rest, and 
the protector’s pleasure. It is very hard to say how fit he is 
to , be a k rd, and how we^ a negative voice over the good 
people of this land, and his father’s friends in particular, will 
become the son of’ such a father, and hdCilr well the aforesaid 
good peopks now called sectaries, will like of it ; but, seeing it 
as it is, let him pass for one as fit to be taken out of the house, 
with the rest, to have a negative voice, and let him exercise it 
in the other house, over the good people for a season. '* 
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VIIOCESSION, WITH CEREMONY OF THE INVE^ITURE ANll IIT- 

» 3 

STAf.LATlON OF IIIS HlGlINEbS OLIVER CROM|WELL, AS BY 
THE PARLIAMENT APPOINTED TO ’ Ml? PERFORMED IN WEST- 
MI NSTER-H ALL, ON JUNE 26, 1657, WRITTEN RY ME EDMlfND 
PRESTWICK, OF THE dTY OP LONDON, AN EYE AND KAR- 
WITNESS TO ALL THAT PASSED ON THIS GLORIOUS OCCASipN. 4 
NOW SET FORTH BY ME JOHN PRESTWICK, ESQ. 

J • 

In Westminster- hall, at the upper or south end thereof;i there 
was built an ascent, whereon was placed the chair jof l^cotland, 
brought for this purpose ou^ of Wcstminsier-abbey, and hrjc 
set hiider a prinec-like canopy of state. Before his'*highiiess, 
and below him, was set a table covered with pink-coloured 
velvet of Geiioa,*^ringed with fringe of gold. On this table, 
besides the Bible, sword arid eonunonwcalth, 

were pens, ink, paper, saiidfwax, &c. ^&c. * 

Before this table, on a chair, sat sir 'i’hoinas Widdrington, 
the s])eaker to his highness and the parliament. At some dis- 
tance were scats built seafTuld-wise, like a theatruniy where, on 
both sides, sat the members of htt» highness’s jiarliament, and 
below were places for the aldermen of London, and the like. 

After all things were thus ordered, the protector came forth 
out of the council-room adjoining to the lords’ house, and in 
the order following proceeded into the haU : — 

First went his Highness*s gentlemen, two and two. 

A Herald. 

Aldermen of London, two and two. f 
A Herdfd. 

Edmund Prii^Mix, his Highness's Attorney- General. 

The Judges following of luith Benches. 

John Glyn, Lord Clftef- Justice. 

Peter Warburton and liichiRrd Nudigate. 

Justices of*the Upper Bench. 

£ £ 3 
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Barons of his Highness’s Exchequer. 

Robert Nicholas. 

John Faal:&r. 

Alo^r Hill. 

Norroy King at Arms. 

Commissioners of the Treasury. 

Commissioners of the Great Seal of the Commonwealth, and 
• ^lieir officers, vif. 

CoinmissioneK Nathai^el Lonl Fiennes, carrying the Great 
Seal. 

f 

Commissioner John Loi;d Lisle. 

William Lenthal, Master of the Rolls. 

^ Officers attending, viz. 

Henry Middleton, Serjeant at Arms. 

, Mr. Brown and ISIr. Dove. 

Garter King at Arms. 

- ^ Before the Proteeten- came, first, ^ 

Robert Earl of AVarwick, ivith the Sword of the Common- 
wealth, bare-headed, on ^he right-hand ; and on 
the left, the Lord Mayorf Tiehborn, c# Tying the 
sword of the citr’ of London, bare-headed. 

Ilis’^Highntss Ckomwell, 

richly dressed, Ijabltl-d witl» a costly mantle of estate, lined 
with erraines, and girt witb a sword of great value ; his 
Higlmess’s train supported by three Generals, bare- 
^ headed, and arml^dw'itli drawn swords. 

Ch'-jc to his highness followe<l the members or lords of the 
other house, i. e. house of lords, in,.or(Jer, two and two. 

In like manner, in order, two and two, were the members 
of the parliament, knights of the counties, citi/-ens of the 
cities, and burgesses of the boroughs and towns, and barons of 
the cinque ports, of the coinmoiiwealtli of England, Scotland, 
2yi(]p. Irelani^ ; of which first j^ame those of England, the county 
of Middlesex, and the northern counties leading the way ; as 
Yorkshire, I^ancash?fe, Northumberland, ariU so in like manner. 
Besides these, were many persons of distinction, and no small 
number of Scotch and Iris^i nobles. 
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INSTALLATION^ 0| HIS HIGHNESS. 

The ]jr^tector, with loud ^clamation, was chthwned, being 
seated in^he chair of state ; on l^ft hand thereof stood the 
lord mayor, Tichborn, and the Dutch embassador; the French 
embassador, and Robert earl of Warwick, on 4hc rigiit. 

Behind the protector stood his son, lord Richard Cromwell ; 
Charles lord Fleetwood, lieutenant-general the army ; John 
lord Clcypi»le, master ot* the horse to ^is high|iess ; and the 
privy council, of whom, as of the noRility, were the carl of 
Manchester, lord Wharton, and lord Mulgrave, the rest being 
very much their inferiors. Ui)on a lower descent stood the 
lord viscount Lisle, lords Montague and Whitlock, with drftwn* 
swords. t • 

The heralds, in the name of his highness and the cojfimon- 
wealth, commanding silence ; then the speaker* (sir Thomas 
Widdrington), in the name; of the parliament, presented to jiis 
hi^}noss, Oliver Cromwell, a rich and costly robe •of j^urple 
velvet, lined with ermines; a Bible, ornamented with bosses 
and clasps, riehl|^ gilt ; a ricli^ind costly .-^word ; and a sceptre 
of massy gold. At the deliverv of^these things, the speaker* 
made a shoU coniiuent nf)on tliemi^ and tiie ceremonies 
thereof, which he addressed to the •])r(ieetor, dividing them 
into four parts, viz. 

“ First, the robe of pur))le ; this is an emblem of magistracy, 
and imports righteousness and jastiee. When you have put 
on Ibis \estnient, 1 may say you are a gown-man. This robe 
is of a mixed colour, to sliow the mixture of justice and mercy. 
Indeed, a magistrate must*have two hands, plvctantem ct am- 
plcctcntem, to cherish and to punish. ^ * 

Second, the Bible, is a book that contains the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in which you have the liappinc.ss to be well versedi* 
This book of Life consists of two Testaments, the Old and 
New. The first shows Christm^ vdatum ; the seioond, (Ifirts- 
tumrevdatum; Clwist veiled and revealed It is a book of 
books, and doth contain both precepts and examples for good 
government. • 

“ Third, here is a sceptre, not unliHe a staff, for you to be a 
6tafi'4o the weak and poor. It is of ancient use in this kind. 

£ £ 4 
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It is said in Scripture, that'* the sceptre shall not depart from 
J udah, nor a ]aw*giver from between his feet, until Shilo come, 
and unto him shall the gather! the people be ’ : It was 

of the like use in other l^ngdoms. Homer, the Greek poet, 
calls kifigs and princes sceptre-bearers. 

** Fourth, the ‘last is a sword, not a military, but a civil 
sword. It is a sword rather of defence than oflence ; not to 
defend yourself oirl);, hut your people also. If I might pre- 
sume to fix a T^iotto upon this sword, as the valiant lord Tal- 
bot had upon his, it should he thus, Epo sum Domini Trottc- 
torisy ad protegendum Populum meum ; I *ain the lord protector’s, 
to protect my people.” 

Tnis comment or sjicecli being ended, the speaker, sir Thomas 
Widdrin^ton, toOk the Bible, and gave tlie protector his oath. 

AftQ- the administration of the oath, Mr, Manton, who for 
this purpose , was ajipointed, made and deli.ered a prayer, 
wh^ercin he recommended the proti'ctor, parliament, council, 
the forces by land and sea, govcmiiienl and people of the three 
nations, to the protection of God. Which being ended, the 
heralds, by loud sound of truini^et, proclaiin(|d his highness, 
0]i\cr Cromwell, protecto^ of^Kiigland, Scotland, and Ireland, 
an^ the domiiiionsoand tcy^ilories thereunto belonging; com- 
manding and requiiinji; alfpersons to yield him due obedience 
Then did the trumpets again sjound, and the people with loud 
shouts cried, ** T-oiig live his highness 1 long live his highness ! 
long live ld» highness ! huzza; 'huzza, huzza !” 

Silenci being comniandcd, and his highness being respect- 
fully saluted; he ;ose from the chair ol^cstate, and descending, 
proceeded as follow's, himself loading the way. 

' , Tlic Protector ; 

His train carried up by the Lord Sherard, Warwick’s nephew, 
^ and Lord Roberts, his eldest son. 

After followed tho.se who had before marched in the first of 

the procession ; the Proteo<ior and these returning in the 
same posture to, .the great gate or ent4ancc of the 
Hall, without which was a state coach to 
rcceivc*A)is Plighness. 

The protector being i^ow seated in his coach ; with him 
sitting opposite at one end, was Robert earl of Warwick, •lord 
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Richard Cromwell, his son, and *Bulstrode lord Whitlock, in 
one, and Philip lord viscounts LijS>le, and lord Montague, in the 
other with swords d^fiwn ; and the lord Cllypole, mastei 
of the horse, led a horse of honfttur^n rich caparisons to White- 
hall. The members, two and two, proceeded to the parlia- 
ment-house, where they proroguet^ their sitting to tfle twentieth 
of January. 

At night were great proclaimings jjf joy®and gladness, both 
in London, Westminster, and tbc £j,u|^oii tiding towns, villages, 
and hamlets. On tliis occasion, for his highness and the par- 
liament, were ensigns armorial of their power ; which signf 
or tokens of honour were commanded to hr engraven arid ci^l 
on seals for tbc scaling and stamping all public writings. 

The great seal of the commonwealth was a laTgc circlci 
having thereon the protector bare-headed, moupted (A marc- 
back, attired in a short coat or jacket of mail, t^ er ,which was 
a military sash, placed over his right shoulder and ui^dep his 
left arm, tied behind ; pendent to his left side, large and 
broad sword, his right liand^rasping the head of a truncheon, 
which he holdsbeforc him, 4ne end resting on the pommel oj 
the saddle, his left hand holding Vi^e bridle. Behind, on the 
space on the sinister sid(? and neai^tlic* to|f, was a civic shield, 
with four quarters ; the first and hmifh, with the cross of St. 
George for Kngland ; 2d, tlie !-«lticr or cross of St. Andrew foi 
Scotland ; and third, (he harp of king David for Ireland. On 
the margin of this side the seSl, these words, Oiivariva. 

Gra. Help. Anplicc. Scoiice. et JTihervia:. §c. Protvetor, On the 
other side of the broa^ tbc like arms as that for proclam- 
ations, as before described, only with this difTerence, the mant- 
ling lamberquin’d with four doublings of folds : on the margin 
of this side, Maynvm. Siyillvm, Bcipvh. Anylia, Scotia, et 
hernia. 
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THE HEATH, FUNERAL ORnER„ANH FROCESSION, OF HIS HIGHNESS 
THE MOST SEKP.NE AND MOST ILLUSTRIOUS OLIVER CROMWELL, 
LATE LORH FROTECTOR, OF THE COMVONWJEALTH OF ENG- 
LAND, SrOTLA'-I), AND r’BELAND, AND THE DOMINIONS AND 
TERRITORIES THEREUNTO RfLONGlNG, THE WHOLE OF THIS 
FAITHFULLY COFIB 1) FROM THE MS. OF THE REV. JOHN 
PRF^STWICH, FELLOW OF ALL SOUl^s' COLLKGF-, OXFORD. 

. L *l 

Ills hiflfhness’s first illness was at Hampton Court, where 
he sickeiicd of a bastard tertian, of which he grew very ill, in- 
somuch, th'it ai’tcr a w'eek’s time liis disease began to show 
very dqsperatc symptoms; whereupon he was removed to 
Whitehall, Vv^ostminstcr, near London, where his chaplains, 
and others of his i’amily, kept private meetings and fastings 
fpr his recovery. Continuing in' Jiis conditio'* , his highness 
died on Friday, the third of <^cpt''inbcr, at three of the clock in 
the afternoon, in the year < f our Loiil one thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty-eight, liis body, presently after his expiration, 
was washed and iaid out; and being opened, was embalmed, 
and wrapped in a sere cloth six double, and put into an inner 
sheet of lead inclosed in an ^elegant coffin of the choicest 
wood. Owing to the disease he died of, wliich, by llie by, ap- 
peared to be that of poison, his body, although thus bound up 
; *.nd laid in the coffiij, swelled and bursted, from whence came 
such filth, that raised such a deadly and noisome stink, that it 
lyas found prudent to bury him immediately, which was done 
in as jirivate a manner as possible. J<'or the solemnisation of 
the;. f"neral, lo less than the sum of sixty thousand pounds 
was allotted to defray the cxpeVise. 

The corpvse being ’■’thus quickly buried, ty reason of the 
great stench thereof, a rich coffin of state was, on the 26 th of 
September, about ten at iiiglit, privately removed from White- 
hall, in a mourning hearse, attended by his domestic servants, 
to Somerset House, in the Strand, where it remained in *pri- 
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vate for some days, till all things trere prepared for public 
view ; which being accompliihed, the efhgics of his highness 
was, great state and^ magnificence, expose<t openly, mul- 
titudes daily crowding to see tliis giorious, but mournful sight, 
which appeared in the order, following 

c 

FUNERAL ORDER. 

First. The first aaom where thif spectators entered, was 
wholly hung and covered with blacpkf and at fhc upper end of ^ 
this room was placed cloth and chair of state. 

In the like mannc*r of the first room were two others ; name- 
ly, the second and third, all having funeral escujeheoni veiy 
thick uj)on the walls ; and guards of parti$|ins wei^ placed in 
each room for people to pas.s through. • 

The fourth room was completely hung with blacic velvet, 
the ceiling being of the same. Here lay the eflTgy iff his high- 
I4CSS, with a large canopy* of black velvet fringed, ^whiah Ifung 
over it. The effigy was of wax, fashioned like the protector, 
and placed lying upon its dback ; it was a])pareIlod in a rich 
and costly suiffof velvet, rofted in a little robe of purple velvcl^ 
laced with a rich gold lace, fiit;rc#l with ermine. IJpoi^ the 
kirtlc was a large robe o? purple vijlvct, laced and furred as the 
former, with strings and tassels of goTd. The kittle was girt 
with a rich embroidered belt, *wherein was a sword richly gilt, 
and hatched with gold, which Jiiiiig by the side of thi.s effigy. 
In the right-hand was a sceptre ; in tlic left, a globe. Upon 
his head wa.s placed a imrplc velvet cap, furred with ermines 
suitable to the robes •Btdiind the liead was placed a rich chair 
of tissued gold, whereon was placed an imperial crown, whicla 
lay high, that the jieople might behold it. 

BED OF STATE. 

9 A ^ 

The bed of state whereon if lay, was covered with adarge 
pall of black vel-Bct, under which was ajiolland sheet, borne 
up by six stools ciwered with clotli of gold. About the bed 
was placed a complete suit of ai^is ; and at the feet of the 
effigy stood his crest. This bed h^ fixed about it an ascent 
of tavo steps. A little from thence stood eight silver candle- 
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sticks, about five foot high, with white wax tapers standing in 
them, of three foot long. All these things were environed 
with rails and balusters, four squar^, covered with vejve^t ; at 
each corner whereof, thero erected an upright pillar ; 
which bo^e on their topi^ lions and dragons, who held in their 
paws streaiT*.*rs croViicd. On both sides of the bed were set 
up in sockets, four great standards of the protector’s arms, 
with banners and banrols in war, painted upon tafiety. About 
the bed stood nign in mourning, holding in their hands black 
wands, and also standing bare-boaded ; and without the rails 
stood others, in like manner, whose office it was to receive 
people in, and turn them out again. 

When thik public wake or funeral liad been kept for many 
weeks together, so that all strangers, &c. had seen it fully, 
then didithe following change take place, and the whole scene 
became altjjredr The effigies being removed into another in- 
ner :^Joom, it was there set up, placed „upoii an ascent, under a 
cloth ot' state, being vested as it w’as liefoic lying; only now 
his purple velvet was changed for a crown. In the same man- 
ner fas formerly) were men waitlig upon hiin bare-headed, 
fn this manner he contimy^d jmtil the twenty-third of No- 
vember, which day was a]ip<^inted to cP.rry him with all solem- 
nity to Westminster Abbey. 

THE FUNERAJ. mOCESSION. 

This gre'*t, vmeral was perfftrmed with very great majesty, 
in this r.ianncr following. All things being in leadiness^ the 
waxen effigies of the Protector, crown on liis head, a 

^word by his side, a globe and sceptre in his liaiids, was taken 
down from his .standin;!,s, and laid in an open chariot, covered 
all over with black velvet. The streets, fiom Somerset House 
to' Westminster Abbey, were guarded by soldiers, placed with- 
out a jailing,, jind clad in new red coats, with black buttons, 
with their ensigns wrajiped in cypress. These made a lane, to 
keep oif spectators from crowding the p>roces:9iun. 

The Pkoceeding to the Fhneral of the most noble and puis- 
sant Oliver, Lord Protcettfr of the Commonwealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions and territories tHfere- 
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unto belonging, from Somerset House in the Strand, unto the 
Abbey Church of Westminster, on 'Phursday, thf 23d of No- 
vember 16.58, • 

Colonel Biscoe, Knight Marsl&ll, Sn horseback, withihis black 
truncheon, tipped at both ends with golj. 

Richard Gerald, Deputy Marshall) on horseback, with his black 
truncheon, tipped with silver. 

Marshall’s men, 13, <wi horseback, with the Knight Marshall. 

Two conductors of the poor me# ctf Wcstm/listcr, with black , 
staves. Poor men Westminster, two and two, in mourning 
• gowns and hoods. 

'Pwo conductors more, with black staves. 

Poor men in gowns, tw'o and two, infiumbci|^ 82. 

Two conductors more, with black stives, in clo^s. 
Servants to (icntlcinen, JCsquiies, Knights, Baronets, two 
and two. ^ 

^ Two porters ofitlie gate, with their stavq^. • * 

Six drums, with tlie arms of Ireland. 

Six trumpets, w»th banners of Ireland. 

The Standai^ of Ire]and,^hornc by Colonel Le Hunt and* 
Major Crook c,*clolt* mourners. • 

One in a cloak, to ilear up tb<f train <ff the standard. 

A horse, covered with black clotb, aSoiiicd with plumes, and 
garnished with a cbeveron, anif cscutclieons of the same, led by 
Mr. Tenant, equerry, in a cloak ; and a groom iu a coat, to 
attend and lead away the horse. * 

Inferior servants. 

The household kitclmi, «8; his Highness’s kitchen, 7; hall- 
place, 5 ; scullery, 1. • 

Door-keepers. James’s Park. Committee of the Army. 
Committee of the Admiralty. The Compting-house. UndqiP- 
kcepers of Parks, 2 ; watermen, 28 ; Richard Nutt, Master of 
the Barge ; fire-makers, 5 ; py try, 2 ; larder, 5 ; pantf y,* 1 ; 
buttery, 5 ; great beer-cellar, I ; wine cellar, 1 ; privy cellar, 
2; bakehouse, porters, 2; ale-hrewers ; cooper; under- 
grooms of the chamber, 5 ; infer^r w'aiters at the cofferer’s 
table, 2; inferior waiters at the comptroller’s tabic, 3. 
Three drums, with escutcheons of the arms of Scotland. 

^ nirce trumpets, with banners pf the same. 
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The Standard of Scotland, borne by Major Dawboroon and 
Major Babingtou. Assistant close mourners. 

One in a cloak, to bear up the Crain of the standayl.^ 

A hor^, covered with lilaclt^ cloth, adorned with plumes, 
and garnished with a chevcron, and escutcheons of the same, 
led by Mr. Bergawny, an equerry, in a cloak, and a groom in 
a coat, to attend, &c. 

Inferior offic(^'*s of the Lord ^layor, 70. 

Mw^sKal’s men, 6. 

Servants relating to the Siirveyo;‘’s Office, 12. 

Servants in his Highnefes’s wardrobe, 4. 

Three drums, with escutcheons of the standard of the Dragon. 

"flirec trjimpets, with banners of the same. 

The Standard of the Dragon, borne by Colonel Goodrick ; and 
Jlajor Cambridge, assistant. Close mourners. 

Ont^ in a cloak, to bear the train of the •standard. 
A*hoisc, covered with black cloth, Rdorned with plumes, anjl 
garnished with a cheveron, and escutcheons of the same, led by 
Mr. W'ilcocks ; an equerry in a ck ak, and a groom in a coat, 

« to attend, *^c. * 

Oncers of better sort, ^lici/.lery, 3 ; larder, 1 ; hall-]>lace, 
2 ; deputy-sewer, 1 ; kitdujn, 1 ; slaughterhouse, 1 ; spicery, 
1; cellar, 1; ale-hrewers, 2; falconers, 2; huntsman; key- 
keeper ; gardener^, 3 ; park-keOpers, 8 ; bird-keeper ; chapel- 
keepers, 4. 

Messengerr, ol' the Committee of the Army, 4 ; of the Com- 
iTiittee of the Admiralty, 2. 

Keepers of the Council Chamber and Piivy lodgings, 5 ; Mes- 
• sengers of tlie Council Cliainher, J 5. 

Serjeant Dendy’s men, 3 ; Grooms of the Chamber, 7 ; wait- 
0 ,# on the cofferer’s table, 2; chafe -wax and sealer of the 
Chancery, 2 ; tally-cutter ; usher of the hall ; usher of the 
' • couficil-chamber ; bu^^er to the comptroller. 
Household kitchen, 3 cooks; his Highness’s kitchen, 1 cook; 
gunsmith, shoemaker, hatter, tailor, upholsterer, measurers o 
cloth, 3 ; master-carpenter, ^master- joiner, master -carver, mas- 
l^cr-mason. 

Three drums, with escutcheons of the standard of England. 
Three trumpets, with banners of the same. 
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The Standard of the Lion of England, borne by Major Creed 
and Major Gro^e; dose mourners. 

in a cloak, to be«r up the train of the Standard. 

A horse, covered with blafk cloth, adorned flumes, 
garnished with a cheveron, and escutcheons of the same, led 
by Mr. Wallen, equerry, in a clgak, and a groom in a coat^. 
to attend, &c. 

Gentlemen, , attendants on p^bliclniiiistcrs. 

Barons’, Viscounts’, servaitts. 

- Gentlemen, attendants upon Ambassadors. 

Clerks in the Surveyor’s office, 2 ; tlie wajrdrobe, 2. 

Under-derks to the Commissioners of the Admiralty,^. • 
Clerk of the accounts of the A|’my. ^ 

Clerk for tlie affairs of the Ordnance. 

Clerk of the Commissioners of the Niivy. ^ 

Clerk to the Committee of the Andy. • 

Mr, Mai ill’s Clerks, 2. 

Clerks under the Cleiksof the Council, fo. 

Cas^- keeper. 

Printers, Mr. lien#}' Hill, Mr. John Field. 

Gentlemen, that wait a^hift comptroller’s tabic. 

Officers of lift Loid Mjyor, jn^gowns. 

Young men, 6 ; Yeomen of the wat?r-sidc, 4 ; Serjeants of 
the chamber, 3 ; carvers, 3; Esquires, belonging to the Lord 
Mayor, 4; water-bail id'; common crier; common hunt; sword- 
bearer. » 

Three drums, with escutcheons of the Guidon. 

Three trum})^'ts,,with banners of the same. 

The Guidon, borne by Major Knight and Sir John Black- • 
amorc. * 

A horse, covered with black velvetr adorned with plumc^ 
and garnished w ith a cheveron, and escutcheons of the same, 
led by Mr. Bagg and Mr. NcIsm, two equerries, ill doaks^and 
one groom in a coat, to attend, &c. 

The poor kni^its of Windsor, Mr. Richard Pratt, Cap- 
tain Fanshaw, Cornet Stephens, ^’aptain Beale, Lieutenant 
Parker, Cornet Olmer, Lieutenant Mayns, Major Wallinger, 
Lieutenant Bankes, Mr. Grosvenor, (!!aptain Hoc, Colonel 
Ilerlibrt, Mr. Day, Captain ^ooper, Majpr Leventhorp, Sir 
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Ba^ Hatfield, Cai^ki Borg^, Mr. Cary, Colonel Whitch* 
cotC. 

Two lads brought tfp to music. 

Musicians. Mr. John ^lo^rs, Mr. Thomas Mallard, Mr. 
William Hbwc, Mr. David Mell, Mr. Thomas Blagrave, Mr. 
William Gregory, Mr. B>ichard Hudson, Mr. Hinckston, 
'Master of the Music. 

Apothecaries. Mr. W^hb, Mr. Rielps, Mr. William Bag- 
' *> hurst. 

Chirurgeons. Mr. Fothergail, Mr. '[^'rapham, Mr. Harris. 
Her Highness’s butler. 

» 1 . His Highness’s butler. 

Pantry^. 2 ; gr^at beer cellar, I ; privy cellar, 1 ; scullery, 1 ; 
woodyard, 2 ; pastry, 2 ; caterer, 1 ; liakehouse, 2 ; larder, 3 ; 
^ slaughterhouse, 1 . 

Thr-e drums, with escutcheons of the ^V hite Lion, 
m Three trumpets 'w'ith banhers of the same. ^ 

The Banner of the Lion, borne by Colonel Pretty and Colonel 
Gibbflu. 

, A horse, covered with black Velvet, adorndu with plumes, 
anc}, garnished with a cheCbrtiH. and escutcheons of the same, 
led by two cqueiriets cloaks, and a groom in a coat, to 
attend, &c. 

Surveyor of Westminster Abbey. 

Head Bailifl' of Westminster, Mr. Jenkin. 

' Merchant for timber to his Highness. 

Clerk oi the surveys. 

Assistant to the keeper of the wardrobe. 

Mewes-keepei. ' ' 

Clerks of the stables, the aviary, the spicery, wine-cellar. 
Purveyor of wine. 

Clerks of the household kitchen. His Highness’s kitchen, 2. 

' « Mksler of Westminsi^er School, Mr. Busby. 

Usher of the Exchequer, Mr. Bowyer. 

Deputy (!^hambcrlain of the Exc^iequer. 

Mr. Edward Falconbr(dge and Mr. Scipio Le Squire. 
Clerk for approbation^^af Ministers, Mr. John Nye, Jun. 
Solicitor of the Admiralty, Mr. Dbrislaus. 

Solicitor of the Treasury, Mr* William Swan, 
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Secretary of the Army, Captain 
Secretary to the GeneraFat. sea, Mr. Hichard Creed. 
SccrcSir^ to the Commissioners of the Admiralty, Mr. Black* 
boftic. • ^ • 

Marshall of the Admiralty, Solomon Smith, 
riis Highness’s Proctor in the A^lmiralty Court, *Mr. Darid 
Bud. 

Secretary to the liorf^s Commissioner of the Treasury, Mr. 

Sherwin* « • 

Secretary to the Lords Keepers, Mr. Dove. 

Register of the Admiralty, Mr. Bnshwortli. 

Masters Shipwrights, JVli. John *^1 ‘ay lor, Mr Christopher 
Mr. 'J’ippett. j ^ 

^Masters’ Attendants, Mr J'lioinas Scott, M» (’hatles 'J imio*- 
good, Mr. William Badley, Mr. Thomas y>«rkoiis^ill. 
OlTiceis of the Ordnance, Mi, Billers, Major Tlrowne, I\li. 
i^cwis ,-\udlo>, JMr- ,lolrti P'aulkiier, Mr. Wollastoi^^ •M. 
Klias PalnKT. 

Oflicojs of the IVliiit, iMx^ 'J'hoin.is Svmond, chief giavei ; 
Mr, James lldUr, clerk Jui^iiis Highness; Mr. John Re\-, 
nolds, under assay master ; jW 'Sfcliomas Birch, weigher ^aml 
teller, Mr. llieiiard l*ilf, siirveytij and iflerk of the irons, 
Mr. Samuel Baitlelf, assay master ; Mr.*'J'honuis Barnardlstoii, 
coir.ptroller ; Or, Aaron (kirdon. master of the Mint. 
Clerk of the pa])ers, Mr. Ambrose Randolph. 

Surveyor of the works, iNIr. Embreo 
Keeper of the wardrobe at Whitehall, AI. CJernent Kinneiskv. 
I'lie l^xst^huuse, Air. Clarke, 

Tellers of tlie Excliequei, Mr. Nicholas Hragg, Air. Ceoige# 
Downing, Air. ('hristopher Lyster, ^Ir. John Stone 
Auditors of the revenue »»f liis Highness’s JOxclietpier, Alr^ 
William Hill, Air, Augustin Wingfield, Air. Hepry Broad, 
Mr. John Brokett, Air. .John Edwards, Air, Hidliard Saill<*r. 

Auditor of the impress, aJ. Bartholomew locale. 

(^ounsel atteiidiiij^the Lonls Coumiissioflcrs of the Treasurj, 
Air, Breretoii, M^. Alaiiby. 

Three drums, with esentcheons of die arms of the Union. 
Three trumpets, with banners of the same. 

The ftannerof Union, borne by Colonel Grosvciior and Colonel 
^ A%h field. 
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A horse, covered with black velvet, adorned with plumes, 
and garnished with a chcveron 4nd escutcheons of the same, 
led by two equerries in cloaks, «7nd a groom in v b> 
^ ^terfd, 8cc. 

Officers of the Fleet. Captains Ming, Newburg, Nixon, 
Howard, framing, Robert Sanders Eustace Smith, Robert 
Blague, Whilhorne Whetstone, Tittman, Blague, Withcridge, 
Poole, John Copi)ing, f Lambert, Antjiony Young, Harman, 
Clarke, Cuttavle. Judget A dvocate Fowler, Sir Richard Stainer, 
Captain St oaks. 

Officers of the Army. Mr. Nathaniel Ehlred, commissary of 
;.ro\vsions in Scotland; Mr. Simon White, apothecary ; Mr, 
Rosslngtt^n, chirprgeon ; Mr. Samuel Barron, physicl'iii In 
Scotland; Mr. •! Knight, commissary of ammunition; Mr. 
d’homas Margetts, deputy advocate ; Mr. IMalin, chief secre- 
•* ' tary to the army. 

Calitai-ns of horse and foot, Ca])tains Henry Creer, Henry 
Creer, Juii. 

Commissioners for regulation of«/he e\ci‘M% Mr. Adam Bains, 
Mr. Price, Mr. Bocke’‘tt, Mr. John*..>tone. 
^ioirrmittee of the navy*, i'r. Henry Ilatsell, Mr. George 
Paler, Mr. Peter f ett, Mf.jor Nathaniel Bourne, Mr. Richard 
Hutchenson, I\fr. Wnghl, Mr. Willoughby, Major Robert 
Thinnson. 

Coimnissio.'ers of the army, Mr. John I*hi)lips, ]\Ir. John 
llildesicy, Mr. Gervais llennett, Mr. Hiehard IjUcj. 

Mr. Pierce, l^'cturer of Margaret’s 
Mr. Sangar, Ministe 5 ofcMar tin’s. 

* Ministers of Westminster, Mr. John Rowe, Mr. Seth Wood. 
Coininissioiiers for approbation of public preachers, Mr 
yHolbcach, Mr. John Turner, Mr. Daniel Dyke, Mr Samuel 
l airclough, Mr. John Tombes, Mr. Samuel Slater, Mr. Wil- 
liair Grceii^ill, Mr. .Toseph ^aryl, Mr. William Jessey, Mr. 
George Griffitli, Mr. Thomas Valentine, Mr. Walter Cradock, 
Mr. William CoopeV, Mr. Thomas Mantofi, Mr. Phillip Nye, 
Mr Thankfull Owen, pr. Horton, Dr. Arrowsmith, Dr. 

Thomas Goodwin^ Dr. Tuckney, Dr. John Owen. 
Chaplains at Whitehall, Mr. White, Mr. Sterry, Mr. Hooke, 
Mr. Howe, Mr. Lockyer, Mr. Peters. 
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Three drums, with escutcheons of the arms of Ireland. 
Three trumpets, wifli banners of tlie hanie. 

J'he iTaijyier of Ireland, bo«ie by Colonel Clarkt* and Colonel 
Sali^oii.* 

A horse, covered with bhiek velvet, adorned w'ltli j)li1mes, 
.ind "arnished with a cheverou and escutcheons ot* the same, 
led by two etjuerrie.s, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Ireland, in cloaks, 
and a gio<|ni in a coat, tOgatteiiTl, &.c. 

'I'reasiirer of the contingencies (j^r. Gaidirr Frost. 
CounciPs solicitor, Mr. Beck. 

Secretaries of the French and Latin tongues, Mr. Diadmi 
Mr. Marxcl, Mr. Sterry, Mr. John Milton, IMr. Jlartliljbc# 
Sen. j ^ 

Cleiks of the signetj Mr. Saniuel Moreland, Mr .James 
N Utley. • * 

Clerks of the TVivy-seal, Mr. llicliard VVlfltehiad, 

^ Mr. jVhles Fleetwood. • 

('Icrk of (he Council, Mr. Jesso]). 

Clerk of the House (knumons, Mi. Smith. 
C’lerk%fthe IIousc%)f Lords, Mr. Seohell. ^ 

t'lerkofthe Commonwealth, li»rinerly Clerk of the Ci\)\yi, 
Mr. Jflithaiuel ^aylor, • 

His Highness's gcTitlefiicn, 

Majors, .John Cliamberlaiii,^ MMliaiii Farley, Nathaniel 
t.adwell, John Hill, Eaton, Robert Sw'allow, Holmes, Cree<l. 
.John Pittman, Nicholas Andrews, John (Jiirac, IVter Crisp, 
Abraham Holmes, Cranficld, Creenleaf, Elleatsoii. 
Lieutenant-colonels, ^To^n Miller, ilicliard Mo]ie, Henry 
I'lower, William Stile, Francis Allen, DennLs Pepper, Williain • 
Gougli, John Pierson, John Needier, vStfvensoii, .John ('law- 
berrj, Arthur Young, Clement Keen. 
Adjutant-general fur Scotland, .Jeremiah Smith. 
Adjutants- general for EuglancL Captain Jolin ]V4eUlior|y, » 
Major George Sedasene. 

Doctors of Physic? Dr. Clarke, Dr. Cioddard, Dr. Prujean, 
Dr. Siincotts, Dr. Bales, Dr. ^lisson. Dr. Bathurst. 
Advocate-general for 1 reland, JDr. Cartwright. 

His Highness’s advocate. Dr. Walter Walker. 

• Clerk comptroller, Mr. Ewer. 

: IPF 2 
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Clerk of the green cloth, Mp. Barrington. 

Steward of the lands, ^ Mr. Waterhouse. 

** Cofferer, Mr. AJmdstonc, 

Ilcarl officers of the Lieutenant-colonel Llton, of 

foot, ^o fne Lord General. Treasurers of the Army, Captains 
Blackwell, t Dean; Colonels Smith, Barry, Bridges, Rogers, 
William Mitchell, Fitch ; Dr. William Staines, Commissary- 
general of musters. 

Chief officers of the Fle(?c. Rc^ar-admirdi Bourne, Vice-admiral 
Goodson. 

Knights J15acheloi >•. 

Three drums, with escutcheons of the arins of Scotland. 

Three trumpets, with banners of the same. 

The Biinner ol Scotland, borne by Lord Berry and Lord 
1 Cooper. 

A horse, covered with black velvet, adorned with plumes, 
an(|^ garnished with a cheveron and^ escutcheons of the sahie, 
led by twc equerries, in cloaks, and a groom in a coat, 'to 
attend, Ac. 

The chief Officers and Aldt^^meii ofLojvlon. Solicitor, 
Auditor, Remembrancer, Com^ptroller, 'lown Clerk, Coinmon- 
Seijeant, Chamber/ ain, Jqjlgc^of lhc\Sheriff’s Court, Recorder. 
Sir Lish'M one’ Long j Aldermen, 20. 

Attorney general of South Wales, Mr. Jones. 

Judges of South and North Wales. Mr. Corbett, Mr, 
Hagatt, Mr Bulstrode, Mr. C^oxwist, Mr. Hoskins, Serjeant 
Scys, Serjeant Barnard. 

Masters of the Chancery, 9. 

Mr. Fell, Mr. Bradshaw, Major-fecncral Jephson. 

His Highness’s leq^ned Counsel. Attorney of the Duchy, 
Mr. Nicholas Lechmere ; Solicitor- General, Sir William 
'iillis; Attorney- General, Sir Edmund Prideaux ; His High- 
ness’s ^Serjeants, Serjeant Maynard, Serjeant Earle. 
Judges of the Admiralty. *"J!oloiiel Charles George Cock. 

, Dr. GodolpUin. ^ 

Masters of Requests : Mr. Francis Bacon, Mr. Nathaniel 
* Bacon. 

Gentlemen of the Bed-eharaber : Mr. Charles Harvey, Mr. 

Underwood, t 
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Master of the Ceremonies, Sir Oliver Fleming. 

^ Chief Justice of Clftster, Lord Bradshaw. 

Barons the Exchequers Richard Tomlins, John Parker, 
Roger Hill, Edfhuift Nicholas. • 

Judges of both Benches: Hugh Wyndham, Edward Atkins, 
Peter Warburton, Matthew Hale, Richard Newdigate, 

Lord Chief Baron, Sir Thomas Widdringtoii. 

Lord Mayoi^of London, SijJohS Ireton. 

Four drums, with escutcheons oi^ l^e banne»of England. 
Four trumi^ets, with banners of the same. 

The banner of England, borne by Lords Tomlinson and 
Hewson. , , 

A horse, covered with black velvet, adoj^ned with plumes, 
and garnished witli a cheveron and escutcheioiis of the same, 
led by two equerries in cloaks, and a groom to atteifll, &c. 
Relations Lord Dunch, Sir Robert Pye, Thomas 

l^ouchier, John Bouchier*, Esquires, John Dunoli, Escj^, Cap- 
tain Fox, Thomas Cromwell, Esq., Captain Whetstone, Mr. 
Philip Loo, Mr, Edward Flgming, Mr, Edward Hooper, ]Mr. 
Edmund Philttfis, Mr. Ilfnipdeii, Mr. 'Hiomafi Cromwell^ 
Mr. Hughes, Captain Hieromii!»lii|^o1dsby, Captain Ingoljsby, 
Mr. John Whalley, Mr.lllenr^ ^\^allcy, Major Horseman.^ 
Public ministers of foreign states, commonwealths, 
princes, wid kings. 

The Black Rod. 

Colonel Willoughby, Gentlemen Usher of the H^Use of Peers, 
in a cloak, with an usher on his right hand, bare-headed. 

Mr. Secretary Thurlc*, cine of his Highness’s Privy Council. 

Peers. • 

William Lord GofTe, Edmund Lord Thomas, John Lord • 
Huglison, John Lord Barkstead, Robert Lord Tichborijjj, 
Christopher Lord P^cke, Archibald Lord Johnson, William 
Lord Roberts, Thomas LorcL Honeywood, Wiliam «Lord 
Lockhart, Alexander Lord PojTliam, William X^ord Strickland, 
Richard Lord (Tnslow, Sir Arthur Hallcrigge, Phillip Lord 
Jones, Comptroller of his Highne^’s Household, Francis Lord 
Rouse, Phillip Lord Skippon, C^^rlcs Lord Wolseley, Wil- 
liam Steel, Lord Chamberlain of Ireland, William Lord licn- 
thalf, Master of the RoUs, John Lord Glynne, Chief Justice 
# 
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of the Upper Bench, George Monke, General in Scotlanil, 
Edward Lord Montague, Lord’Uolin Disbrowc, Roger Lord 
Broglnll, Gddrge Lord Eure, William I^ord Visco^^nt Say 
and Settle, Earl of Cassifis, 'Edward l^arl of Manchester, 
UeniV Lord Lawrence, President of the Council : all their 
trains borne. 

The Seal-bearer, supported by a Gentleman Usljer, bare- 
headed, and a Serjcjint-at-Arms, Syjjeant Middleton. 

7’he Lords Cominissiotyr,'- of the Great Seal, John Lord 
Lisle, Nathaniel Lord Fiennes : trains borne. 
Ambassadors of Foreign States, Princes, and Kings 
Six drums, with escutcheons of the ('ommonwealth of Ihig- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, &c. 

Six trumpets, witli banners of the same. 

Sqrjeanis-at-Arms, Birkliead, Dendy. 

- Ro\jge Dragon, J\mrsuivant-at-Ai ms. 

The great banner, borne by John I^ord Fiennes, Francis 
Lord Russel, George Lord Fleetwood, close mourners their 
trains bofne. 

, Cheval dc LOeuil, 

or the Chief Horse of M^'injuig, covered xvith black velvet, 
adorned with plumf^i, ard •^raniished*’' with a cheveron of the 
same, led by two equefries, in cloaks, and a groom in a coat, 
to attend, &cc. 

Helm and crest, spurs, Lancaster. Gauntlet, Voik. 'I'.irgcl, 
Soirerset, Sword, Isorroy King of Arms, 
epat of Arms. Clarencicux King of Anns, siqiported on 
each side by a Gentleman Usher, bare-headed. 

^Tbe Lord Chamberlain, in close mourning, xvith bis Staff. 
> "bis train borne. 

Ciont. 
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^ Gent. 

Garter Principal King of Arms ; on each side a gentlijman 
usher, bareheaded. 
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Cliarles Lord FleetwocTd, chief inoiSner- 
Philip Lord Visc(»unt Lisl<^ Lord Viscount, Faulconberg, 
suppoTti^ to the Chief ]VI#urncr, their trains l)oriic. Chief 
Mourner’s train fJorne by Lilkc ikippon, Fiennes^ Samuel 
Disbrowc, James Disbrowe, Gilbert Pickering, Esquires? 

Assistants to tlie Chief Mourn^^r, fourteen in luimbev. 
lloise of Honour, ornamented in very rich trappings, em- 
broidered on crimson ^elvet, and adorned v?ith white, red, and 
yellow plumes, led by the Maste% the Hdtsc ; Equerries 
and Grooms to attend. • 

The Guard of Halberdiers’, two and two. 

(Tentlcmen Porters of tlie 'Power, Warders of the To\V4*r. • 

The olhgies in tills manner being, brongl^ to th^^^Tst gate 
t)f the Abbey Churcli of Westminster, it was taken torn the 
chariot by ten gentlemen, who carried it to tluvjast^end of the 
church, and there place(J u ith tlie wax effigies of the ^ro- 
tictor, in a most magnificent structure, built in tlie saine form 
as oni‘ before had been on the like oeeasion for King James, 
but much mor^stately and ^lansbe. as the exjxaiscs attend- 
ing the funeral amounted to upwards of sixty thousand ]>ounds.* 
This f uncial ]irocessi<^j| was^ie ^ast cerimony ol honoift to 
the most serene and most illustrious Ofivtii Cromwell, Lord 
Protector of the ('’ormnon wealth of England, Seotlaml, and 
Ireland, and the Dominions tliereimto belonging ; (o m'Iioiu 
less could not he pcrfoimed, toKthe memory of |jim to whom 
posterity will pay (when Envy is laid asleep by 'I’lme) more 
honour than I am .dde to exjircss Put, alas ! how true are 
the words of the wiseflng, Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ; ^ 
seeing'that, after all this funeral pomp £\»id grandeur, his dead 
body was lastly, by the council of these men whom his power 
had raised to greatness; I say, by tlieir council to Charles tile 
Second, he was taken out of his grave, and longed a 
traitor. 0 Umpora ' 0 morvs 1 • 


John Phlstwicu, F, A.S. (\ Oxford. 
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Oliver Cromwell, 

Lord Protector o^- Jiiigland, Scotifind, and Ireland; 

<»’ Ilojm it Huntingdon, 

Of the 'laijn: of Williams, of (Jiamorgau, and by 
King Henry YJil. clianged into Cromwell; 

Was educated in Cambridge, afterwards of Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

At the beginning of the wars. Captain of a Trooj> of 
Ijlor.se, raised at bis own charge ; 

And by.ibe Parliament, made (’ommander- in- Chief. 
He reduced 1 1 eland and South Wales, 

^ Overthrew Duke Hamilton’s army, tb.e Kirk’s army; 

' at Dunbar ; , 

Reduced all Scotland ; 

Defeated Charles Stuai^ls army at Worcester. 

He hud ttvo sons, t 

liOrd Richard, Pj^oteftor in his father's room, 

' Lord llc^nry, now Ia>rd Dyuty of Ireland ; 
jvnd-’four daup^iters. 

Lady Rridget, first married Lord Ireton, afterwards, 
Lieutenant-General Fleetwood ; 

Lady Hizaheth, married Lord Cleyjiole; 

Lady ^lary, married Dird Viscount Faueoidierg , 
Lady Frances, married the Ilonomahlc Jtoheit Ificli, 
Grandcliild to the Right Honourable the Earl of Warwick 
He wiis declared I.ord I’rrleiT.or of lOngland, 
Scotland, and Ireland, Dec. 10. 10’5;J ; 

Died September iV. iO.'iS, after fourteen days’ sickness, of 
An ague, with great assurance and serenity of mind, 
Peaceably in his bed. 

V. ' Natus Anril 15. 1599. 

Dunkirk, in Flanders, s'arrendered to him, June 20^ 
c J 058, ' n 

« 

THE END. 
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